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ARABLE LAND. 



SECT. XI. CARROTS 

A RE no where a common article of culture in Essex ; 
nor does the right soil^ a deep good sand, abound 

« 

there, except partially in small distridls. There arc, 
however, laige trails of good sandy loam, that would do 
exceedingly well for them. 

About Maplestead carrots are planted for seed, three 
feet apart i they get 5 or 6cwt. per acre ; average value 
(1793) two guineas per hundred weight ; had a little 
before sold as high as 16/. 16/. per hundred weight. 

Mr. Sewelj., of Maplestead-hall, has cultivated carrots 
with much intelligence ^ his objeA is the seed, and tried 
the common method of drawing the roots in autumn^ 
and tr9uis{|lanting them in the spring i but so many rotted 
and filled, that he changed the system for one which has 
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sacceeded well. This is/ to draw the crop in autumn in 
stripes, clearing the ground to the breadth of three or four 
feeti and then leaving a stripe of carrots about eighteen 
or twenty inches broad, to stand through the winter for 
seed. I viewed one of his crops thus, and found them 
quite clean, the intervals well cultivated by horse and 
hand hoeing, and the seed heads covering the land sufE- 
ciently, and leaving no more space than just enough for 
women to walk between for seleAing the heads as fast as 
ripe, which they repeat perhaps five or six times. The 
crop of seed is an uncertain crop, varying in general from 
4cwt. to 10, l^cvn. and even more. He has known the 
price also vary from 18/. to 16/. 16/. per hundred weight ; 
average about 56/. He sows them after wheat, ploughing 
three or four times, and getting the land fine. He 
sows lOlbs. of seed (steeped) per acre, broad-cast, and 
hand-hoes thrice, at 25/. per acre. The quantity of roots 
drawn from the intervals vary according to soil ; the true 
light carrot land does not suit so well for the seed as a 
heavier loam : but reckons in general that he takes about 
200 bushels an acre. Of these he sells what the dcmind 
of the neighbourhood requires : generally at from 9d. to 
1/. per bushel, and only once so low as 6d. ; the rest to a 
large amount (for he has had to the extent of twenty acres 
in a year), he consumes himself, giving them to his 
horses, pigs, cows, and fat bullocks ^ but in none of these 
methods of consumption (perhaps horses excepted) has he 
found them to pay more than 4^. per bushel. A birilock 
of thirty to forty stone ( l^ib.) will eat three bushels a day^ 
besides six or seven pounds of hay ; but they thrive exceed- 
ingly on them. He had sixteen bullocks put to joist in 
the marshes of the Hundreds, and owing to drought, flies, 
&c. they came home very poor ; but on patting to carrots^ 
llpove adiQirablyi and were quickly fat. 
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Mr. Savillk, of Docking, bouglit carrots at Sd. otSd. 
perbnshd, which, with carriage, &c. became U ; he gave 
them to four large beasts that ate, each of them, three 
buihcls a day, or 1/. Ij-. a week ; lie lost by iht cxpcri- 
ment. 

r Mr. WjiKEFiELDj at BunthiiTn, has this year five acres 
of carrots for the tirst time j they arc a very fine crop» 
and he has done justice to them by complete aod very ex- 
pensive hoeinj;. 

" At Wcthcrsfieid, raising carrot-seed has been many 
years commonly praised, arising, perhaps, from possefsil^ 
the two soils which are found to be the beic adapted to 
the culture, rich sand [o raise ihc currots the 6rst year, 
aiid strong loam for the year of feeding. The preparation 
of the soil consists in making it very fine by repeated 
ploughings and harrouings; usually three or four earths 
are given, and the seed, twenty pounds an acre [apparently 
anenonnous snd unnecessary quantity), sown in April. 
They hand-hoe twice iit the esjicnse of 5d. a rod for tho 
two hoeings, setting the plants out about sevett inches 
asunder. At Michaelmas they dig up, cut otFthctopato 
the length of an inch, and pact up the roots in bams 
with straw, taking care that they are dry enough when 
laid up: securing themis a work of some diilicuhy, for 
air m"si have access to tlicm, yet frost must be excluded. 
The crops arc large ; three buihels pvr rod arc a good pro- 
duce, but four liavc been known : the price from 64. to 
I/. 6^ per bushel; averaged^. Porrcplaniinginthespriog 
for seed, they chuse a piece of (rcsh land, if there is any 
to be had on the farm ; if not, such as is in good heart { 
but tliry never manure it. The prcparution is to throw 
two three-feet ridges together ; in a dry scison, in Febru- 
ary or March, they cut the tap end of the carrots off, to 
the amount of one-:hird of the root, and plaiu a dou^ 
■ 2 row 
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row upon each ridge, at thrtc feet from carrot to carFoO 
unJ iwj feci row to row, to a quincunx position, so that 
the plants of one row miy be aj,'ain9t the ipacei of the 
other. They arc twice hoed, and twice earthed upi the 
second time vtrry high, at the expense of J (i.'.Bi/. an acre. 
"They are fubiL-^ to accidents, bat less so on wrong land 
than on light: wc found in walking among some crops, that 
many carrots were rotted, from too much moisture ; aUo 
worm-cJiL-ii, am! drew up with litile resiMancc. The 
beads are cut otf wlicn quite dry, as they ripen, by 
women, at about 10a an acre; and being bid in pnck- 
clotht, are ihruhcJ and dressed b)- men ; one man hali 
an hundred weight a day. Both crop an<J price arc exceed- 
ingly various : Micwt. may grow on an acre, and ten gui- 
neas a hundred weight has been known t the price rises 
from 1/. ii- to 10/. lOi. the average from Li/, to 5/. ; ac- 
counts of the produce vary in this ca*e as in all others, but 
6 cwt. at i/. may be cxpc^L-i), and perhaps it would hardly 
answer if it was much under this." — AW in 1 78*. 

At Wclhenficld I found that the price has fd!Icn so 
much of lute ycard, that it is pretty gener.iily giFCQ up i 
not however entirely : at present llie main objeA is the 
root iliclf, for consuming by stock, and fur sale when 
there is a demand. One person, Mr. Llgehuow, has 
this year six. acres ; but the whole amount may not exceed 
thirty or forty acres- The red sandy suil here h very well 
adapted to tlie culture, and indeed fur any crop whenever. 
The common sale price (W. a bvihel at home. They are 
reckoned excellent food for hones ^ sparing much bay 
aod tone oat-r ; for colts (hey are peculiarly excellent. 
They give oidy a common ploughing for them, but as 
deq> as they can. Some persons dung for the crop ; and 
they are reckoned to drmv the land- Seed eight potuuls 
per acre i steeping not pra^ised. Mr. 1.&AUEK once 
drilled 
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drilted hit crop, but it did not answer, and he tried it na' 
more. Two hoeings are always given, at 2d% a rod eacht' 
with beer; this is 53/. 4//. besides beer, which appean to. 
be extravagant for an established cuhure. 

Mr. Wiltshire has had 670 bushels an acre: Mr* 
Wehd has had 1500 on three acres : hc&ttened bullocks 

4 

on them, and they did exceedingly . well i doubling hit^ 
money by the beasts between August aiid Lady-daj: 
bought in at IS/, and- sold at S6L ' '• ' 

On a fine turnip loam at Little Oakley^ the Revvlilkv 
SicoTT has tried two acres and an half «f carrots, a VMfV 
not at all' cultivated in that vicinity, but which contains U 
great extent of land* ttceedingly weU adapted to the hus- 
bandry. ■ , • . , 

Mr. Dter, of Ongar, h^S' tried carrotsfbodi for borsei 
and sheep, and likes them milch better for the latter thadf 
for the former : he finds they make horses sweat too mu^kf 
I have fodnd many years ago, that washed carrots giveif 
before they are quite dry,' are very inferior for horses '| 
and note Mr. Wood of Ingatestone, on watering horses-*-? 
Should they have water ^ith them ? 

"T.NoTTiDGE, Esq. of Bocking, on a sound , old-ara* 
ble field, good barley land, after a crop of o:its, at pne 
ploughing, no manure, sowed full tluree acres and an half 
with carrots, at ten pounds of seed per acre 5 they were 
three times nicely hand-hoed, were taken up in Otftober, 
heaped direAly in small upright cocks of twelve bushels 
each, in the field, and the tops and tails cut off, laid over 
them ; after standing a month, were carted perfeftly dry 
into an open shed ; and the produce two thousand two 
hundred bushds, have been used, in feeding bullocks 
intended for the ensuing grass, and his coach and saddle 
horses, at a'bushel a day each i and without any corn to 
the horsesi though one follows a pack of harriers twice a 

B 3 week. 




UNsnoBorcH, 
Drainirce, on similar, but frcshir soil, with the same 
ploughing, and seed wilhuut manure, the preceding 
crop, on a grjss by, having too been an exiraoidt- 
nary crop of carrots, with one uice hocin^t, at eleven 
ahiUings per acre, and three rough wecdings, that 
in all for the whole 6dd, amounted to thirty snil- 
Itngi, took up, from a full four acres of ploughed 
land, two thousand nine hundred bushels, many of 
v&ich, after being cocked in the field, and caned dry, 
were injured probably from the state of the mild winter, 
in being loo dosely packed into a dry barn. Twelve siall- 
edbullocks bought in October, computed to rise to thirty 
score each, arc fattened with them, at the allowance of 
twenty-six bushels of carrots, and half an hundred of hay, 
to tlie whole lot per week. In this insianceof comparison 
with luniips, the carrots stand as three to one; fur four 
acres of good turnips u-uuLd not fatten more than fotir 
quch beasts ; but this is fresh laod, and the produce grot." 
—Nott S6me years pail. 

" Tbc following particulars I received chiefly from a 
brmcr in the parith of Sh»lford> of great skill ai>d txpc- 
ricnce, who has long cuhivated carrots with much atten- 
tion, and upon a pretty extensive scali'. 

" Sudi as the farmer chuses to di :posc of, or has a de- 
mand for, he sells in the field Jrom sixpence or eight- 
pence, to a shilling a bushel, according as ihe produce 
happens to be scanty orpleniiful. Those which he re- 
serves for his own use, or lays up for salt the ensuing 
spring, he deposits in a dry secure room, laying a consi- 
derable <^uantity of clean wheat srraw round ilie edges or 
bottom extremity of the heap ; but not spread over tbe 
carrots, lest it cause ihcm to heat too much, a^id of course 
endanger ibcirtnoulding and rotting. But when the per*" 
.".pi rati on 
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spintioQ or sweating of the carrots^ as it is calledi is tbo- 
itNighiy drmporated ami gone off, and they are become 
pretty dry, the straw may with safety be thrown ligbdf 
over them $ and^ indeed, in case of sharp frosty weath^^ 
it ii even necessary to cover them over pretty thick) lo 
secure them firom freezing, which %vould be their entire 
destruAioB. The average pirnhice is about 500 boslicb- 
per acre. 

** ploughing and harrowing, S0/*( seed, lOr. ; weeding, 
hoeing, and beer (at an allowance of twopence in the shil* 
ling), 51 1 harvestings &c 2Qf. i total about 8/. Aue^ 
rage price in the field, &d. or 9d. a bushel. 

** They are used partly for doipestic consumption, and 
partly for the winter food for horses, cows, hogs and 
sheep, all which are in general exceedingly fotid of them^ 
and are found to be ' very wholesome and nourishing* 
Horses usually eat them sliced into thin slips, to ffrevit!nt 
their being choaked by the greedy attempt to swallow tbo 
large pieces, and they are not unfrequently mixed with at 
least an equal proportion of good chafT. While thus fed, 
it is no inconsiderable presumption of their wliolesome 
congenial quality, that the horses arc- generally plump and 
sleek, and their colours bri{;ht and vivid. They con- 
sume about twice the Quantity they would do of oats, eating 
at the same time hay or straw. They are quite fit for 
moderate exercise and easy work) but not so capable of hard- 
labour and vigorous exertion either for the cart or saddle* 

^ They cause cows to yield a greater abundance of 
milk than when fed upon hay, and of a much more cicfa 
and pleasant flavour than when they eat turnips ; the 
butter, too, made of the cream, is of a mor>j J Vicious taste, 
and vastly fiuer colour. They are cxjillmt food for 
young colts, especially if kept with their dams through 
the winter i and they give them a glossy burnished coat. 

B % " Hogs 




" Hogs and sheep devour them with great cagernets ; 
and they contribute not a little to keep ihcm in good 
plight, and even to fatten them. 

" The topi or branches are usually brought into the 
cow-yard, where ihey arc rcailily consumed by the cows 
an 1 liogs ; and if any part of them art becoming too dry 
and scar for this purpose, it is soon roiieu and converted 
to manure. 

" As to the profit or loss from this culturct thedebtov 
and crAlItor accounts, according to the aboTi^ statements, 
with the requisite additions, arc ncariy as follows : 



EXPENSE. 

Culture, S 



Rent, .. 



Tithes, - 

Foor'»-rates, and other parish charges, 



C 



psoDuce. 

Five hundred bushels, at 9</. per bushel, 16 15 

Balance of profit, ~.^~~..~ /" 9 9 



*' Here is a profit of nine guineas an acre, which is 
exceedingly great ) perhaps the price is set too high ; 
and if we reduce it from Sd, a bui.hcl »o Gd. the balance 
issiiH six guineas an acre, vastly superior to most othir 
species of cultivation} hops not exc,epted. 

C.UUtOT-Si-lD. 

" The land need not be ploughed before the time of 
plaming the uurat. Then it is generally manured before 
ploughing, 
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plooghingf with twenty, thirty, or even forty loads of dung 
and earth, large tumbrils, or carts, containing near forty 
bushels each. 

^^ The quantity of carrots planted per acre, of a mode* - 
rate size, which are esteemed the best, is about eighty • 
bushels. They are planted in straight lines, six to the xod^ 
a yard distance from each other cross*wise \ four or fiTC 
plants together within the compass of a square foot. 

^* The time of planting is in the course of February or' 
Marchf according as the season may happen to suit. The 
mamier of planting is this : the carrots are thrust into 
holes of m proper size and depth, made by a wootkn dib- 
Ucy cased with iron at the tip: the same individual man 
makes the hole with one hand^ and puts in the planttf 
with the other ; a boy going before him lays down the 
pnqier number, at the proper spaces for each intended ^ 
hill or cluster. 

*^ They are hoed four or even five times in the course 
of the summer, beginning as so<m as the plants appear 
above the gromid. The dusters, of four or five plants 
each as above stated, are moulded and rounded up into 
hills9 nearly as large as those of hops, after the third hoc* 
ing, and the hill is regubrly enlarged and heigluened by a 
fourth, and sometimes a fifth, lioeing. 

*^ The harvesting, or gathering the seed, is performed 
thus: a person goes between every row, and with a knife, 
cuts off the Heads at every, hill in' which the seed appears 
to be ripe i and as the ripening is very uneven and irrcgu* 
Jar in point of tirne^ they are frequently >;cne over three or 
four times, before they are all ripened and fit to be cut oK 
The gatherer, as he cuts off the heads, puts them into % 
bag or basket as may be most commodious, and after a pro^ 
per quantity is thus eollefted, they are carried into the 
harB|9 and there fbrasfaed^ either immediately, if the price 

tempts 




tempK the fanner to serni the seed to an early marlcet, 
or else they arc laid up i!U the gathering is entirely liitUhed. 
The hcnds are cnrraJ into the barn in p:icks sowed up 
something like packs of wool, made of cloth resembling 
that of the Kentish hop pockets. 

** The thrashing is performed nearly in tlic same manner 
as that of clover, that is, three or four times over before the 
seed is completely separated from the husk ; and in the 
interval between each thrashing respeftivdy, it is sifted 
through sieves, every one finer and finer in succession to 
the last and final thnsliinj; ; afier all, there is a kind of 
offal or refuse, trhich is nut pcrfcflly clean. The cleaner 
inrts the farmer usually sends to market, and that which 
it least to, lie most commonly reserves for his oivn sowing, 
- ** The soil most proper for the culttire of carrot-seed is 
deep, strong, stiff, iieavy soij, and such of this descrip- 
tion as is lately broken up. 

** Produce, about 6cwt. per acre. 

** The average price about 4-/. per cwt. 

'* Eighty bushels of carrots, at 9rf. per bushel, 3/. t 
ploughing, 6f. an acre ; harrowing twice, Si.; [Suiting 
and hoeing, 40/. i gathering, 2/. per cwt. 12/. \ thrash- 
ing, 2/. per cwt. i'is, 

" The balance of profit and loss nearly as follows : 

1;. s. d. £\ s. d. 

As stated above, the culture, gather-? » ,„ 

ing in, and tliraihiog, ..— 3 

Rent, peracre* ....• • O 15 

Tithes, — — .S O 

Rues, and other parish chains, 6 u 

a J 
t'roducc, at6cwt.anacrc, and ♦/. the hundred, 2* 

Balance in favour of the cultiv.itor, £.\^ 18 
" Here 
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UVER has blended his accmi 
of carrots and carrat-seed together ; and it correspondi, 
aa f ar as it goes, so very nearly with what 1 have above 
stated, that they afibrd a kind of mutual confirmation 
efoih other*." 

" The preparation for carrots (says he), is very similar 
to that of potatoes, and is generally reckoned to amount 
to fifteen shillings per acre. The seed is sown broad-cast, 
Utiag live pounds per acre; successive hoelngs will cost 
about four pounds per acre : and gathering, lopping, tail- 
ing, and stowing atvay, will be about four puunds per 
acre more. The average ptoducc per acre, is stated at 
650 bushels, which rsodily commands sixiicnce per bushel 
in the field. The best and most hcahhy roots are sc- 
lented for seed ; which are always set out upon the hea- 
viest and strongest land ; and afibrd a considerable supply 
of seed for the London mnrLtet. This culture for seed, 
and for horse food, prevails very generally through this 
iWighhourhood, but more particularly at WcihersfidJi 
where the soil in many places (in addition to the former 
description) is a wliite wet loam (or what is called moor! 
upon a gravelly loam ; red, and white sand j and a hea- 
vier soil, upon a white chalky clay.** 
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An experiment was this year made by the Rev, Mr. 
ScoTTf at Little Oakley, which promises to be one .of 




only fx«ptcd: bui the clover was grestif run a-head, 
and would have supported much more stock. Examining 
thenf of ihe phm; now in seed, I found them very full 
of fine cecJ. The ficlil promises to make (were it left) 
a very tine pasture. Rent) tithe and rates 11. 12/. per 
acre. Twenty weeks' food of 200 hi-ad, at only Sd. per 
week, is 50/. an acre, leaving IS/, an acre, preJiT. 



Three fields, No. I. 



S. . 



, IS 
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Produce 1803: 

Hay Uovcr, 49 loads, at 2/. .« „ £.QS flj 

Seed, 220i bushels 532 10 

650 10 
Expenses .- _-... 135 7 

£.*9* 19 



iWough all Tendrlog hundred, the accounts I received 
on this point bad some variations in ihcm : some farmo) 
are of opinion that on the strong and rich lanJs, very 
Iktlc symptom of this decline appears ; but tli^it it is 
felt on the hghter lands. Some are clear that it taket 
plate on all luib; and all have bad it so much in their 
upuicnce or contemplation, as to vary their course* 

Lwitb a view to it. 
Mr. "Wax^sield, 3t Bumhuu, when clover misse i 
partially. 
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pattialty, sows winter lares at Michaelmas, and rolls in ; 
if in the spring, sows pease or tares for feeding, 

Mr. Miles, bailiff io Lord Pe tre at Tliorndon, is dear 
that the lands in that vicinity are sick of clover. 

About Audley-end clover often faih ; but Mr. NoCK- 
OU) thinks it more owing to the farmers not generally 
sowing enough seed, than to ihc land being tired of it ; 
and that if ITlbs. per acre were sown, there would be 
little complaint of missing plants. The e\n\, however, is 
not much felt here. He feeds till the beginning of Jtincj 
and then kce^s for seed. 

About Hallingbury and that vicinity, if clover is re- 
peated oftcncr than once in seven or nine years, Mr; 
Chamberlain, of Rise, informed mc it is very apt to fail, 
ibough the husbandry of the country is in general a crop 
and a summer-fallow. 

The principal evil that has attended his clover crops, 
Mr. CoopEH at Langciihoc ha^ found lo be its getting 
gaaJer Ir^dt a wet spring washes the soil from it, and frosts 
lift it almost from the ground i it is then apt to die; but 
this has nothing to do with the soil being tired of the 
plant,: this he has not observed, sowing it once In five or 
six years. 

1781. Brackstead both mown and fed; usually mow 
(be first for h,iy,'and feed the second: hay one and a 
half to two loads an acre, at from one to two guineas per 
load; at other times feed the first, and mow the second 
for seed. They esteem moiving much inferior to feeding. 
If clover fails, they leave some of the last for another 
yearj in which case they take wheal or not, according to 
the soil J if the land be stiff", they omit it ; if lightish, 
they sow it. 



0/ 




Prfparationjor H'htat. 

Mr. R. Tabkr, at Bccrchurcli, by Colchester, fed part ^ 
of his clovers and mowed part, but not twice; if they, 
faiieJ, ^wclI tares, and the land sown with wheat after • 
them, to continue the rotation In its principles, but in thif 
case, the dependence for a crop of wheat impaired, as 
clover was found more certain for that grain : yet the. 
plant through the winter would look better, and appear 
to flourish more than the crops on clover; but in the 
Spring ihL- Utter rallied better, so that when one rather , 
UcclincJ, the other was advancing. It was formerly the 
prafticc to stir about tari land, and work it well for whciti , 
but Mr. Ta&er found i: better to leave the land untouched 
till it was time to plough for sowing, only attending to 
feed down or clear away any weeds that might arise: this 
is a material obKrvation for light and loose soils. How> 
ever, in rite case of a partially failing crop of clover, he 
found it better to harrow in tares among the clover, 
rather than to plough up the whole, and thus bad bcltv 
wheat. 

At DradReld an uncommon superiority in feeding once 
and mowing once, over mowing twice. The same at 
Rsmscy. Th« same at Beaumont. The same at Great 
Hi^llaud. 

At IlradtitJd, Mr. Harot, and at Holt, Mr. Cotes^ 
have found that the more of the second growth is turned 
in for Vi-]u:ai, the b^tcr the crop of that grain. 

The systeui of mowing but once is uoi^Yrsal through 
Tcndriog hundred. 

To mow twice, reckoned very bad at Layer de lallaye. 
Mr. BUXTOK thinks that if tulf a field is fed once and 
mowQ once, and half mowa tvtcej the wheat after tbe 
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w6ohl be a quarter par acrtf supcriof. 
I feeding thi^ough the summL-r best of all. 

On the stronj^ tcnjciou! clays of Great Wigborough, 
I There mowing clover twice would be » real improvement, 
' tiiqr arc precluded from it by the covctKints ol' ihcir leases j. 
'diiswas general I but now it vttadtes only to the last 
I ycB% otthe leasi.-, — Expunge it for ever? Beans, thou^' 
twice hoed, were a crop also. 

Wl»crcveT Mr- Lee, of Maldon, has seen wheat sown 
W white clover lays, Jic has found and remarked a ^rcat- 
afaitmty of ilic crops, to those which on the sam^ soil 
fbllovrcd red clnvcr. 
Mr. Dines, of Snorum-hall, feeding belter than raow- 
I ing for wbcni ; the soil very strong. 

At I^atcliingdon, Mr. Rush, &c. mow their clovcre 
ODce : if twice, it b a crop by their corcnanti ; and thi> 
D stiff clay. 

Id preparing for wheat by clover, Mr. Habdt, of Brad- 
' fiddt finds from long experience, that feeding the second 
growth, ts better than feeding the tirs: and mowing the 
Kcond 1 because it gives the opportunity of trampling 
down much of it (not turning stock in till it is in blossom}, 
ind ploughing it in for the wheat. 

Mr. Cotes, of Holland, made (he same reniarlc: ob- 
ttnitig, that if part of a Geld wis fed bare and foodc* 
r^icly mucked, and the other part trampled iti feefUng 
and ploughed in, the latter would be equal to the mucking. 
But Mr. Savii.i.e, of Boclcing, lus mown his clover 
twice for hay, and without perceiving that the wheat hii 
been the least injured by so doing. And if this is the 
cue on hti bnd, there can be still less doubt on stronger 

Mr. Ketchbr, of Burnham^ is clearly in faTour of 
Essex. TOj.. ii-l c feeding* 



ftedinf;: ht tnoits once, and feeds one growtli, whii 
produce* much better wlicst than two mowings. -?! 

, Mr. SruRcroN iinJ Mr. Ambrose, at Itrodtrell, hare 
no doubt of fed clover giving better wheat than that «rhkil 
h mown: to mow twite a very bjd praftice. ■ 'ii 

Mr. WiituHT, « *tnchford-hail, mows about hatf Ml 
ctoTer once, feeding the other growth j and feeding tb^ 
rest through the year, lie once mowed a fitld twice foB 
bt.fi 3t>d bad vltt fine wheat aflL-r it ; but he thought 
Am tlic following bean> sHflercd. How Tcry difficoh il 
it IB agriculture to pain clear and precise infisrnialiaaj 
without experiments formed e:tprc!»l]r for the pnipoMt 
Spon suck a soil as that of Rochford-hall there is but ooe 
argiim^itl against mowing, that I can admit, wluch it iM 
^ving the to'A in 2 more loose and frijUe state, which hat 
been found fiiTonrable to the wire'ivorm j but that ^1* 
je^tion has relation only to the wheat, which ia hoe 
stated to hare been very £rte ; and beans arc every where 
loo uncertain a crop to permit much reliance on a remark 
foundci) on a circumstance that occurred so long before* 
unless that circumstance had been very striking -, as the 
omission of ;tn a.-ap!e dunging, znd then the wheat ought 
to have felt it as well js ilic foeant. The fa^t on the whole 
is in favour of two mowings. 

Major Carr, of EattnooJ, h-is repeatedly mown hJi 
elorer twice for bay, and did not find the whrac in the 
imallot degrctf the worse f<w it. The same remark be has 
madi: .iftfT tnowiti^ Eor soiUng. 

Mr. pREHTH-E, at i'rittle* cji, has always found that 
feeding clow gives better wfac-at than mouiog. 

Mr. Uakwicii, at Rayk^h, hat mown twice, and it 
did hurt the wheat. 

~. Sir I'HoMAt LxoNARj), at Avely, has foaod (Vice 
mowing very prejudicial. : ... ... 

Mr. 
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Mr. Miles, the clear-headed bailiff of LorJ Pethk, at 
Thorndon, has doubrs on this question) for he thinks 
that land must be in hc.irt, and in good order, to bear 
mowinfr tu-icc: yet he has a great opinion of mowing 
•aeci and has found it betlcr than feeding tlirougb the 
Tear; thcwhc.it more even and regular. Spot9ofcoanfl 
gnsi and wecils will get up in feeding, one) these cocoo- 
ngcJ the wire -worm. 

Mr. Bridcc, at iiuttshury, has not the smallest doubt 
of fed clover being ilie best prepar:ition ; he will not ad- 
mit the preceding obtcrvatinn, and contends that the 
IcTthc leaves more rubbish than feeding: he seems, how- 
ever, fo fctget thni two mowings in full blossom, muob 
•Wrc one after feeding, leaves time for very close fetding 
before sowing wheat. His soil vtry strong and heaTT> 
He remarked also, that the treading in feeding ii mortf 
Igoinei the wire-worm. 
I Mr* Ekamstonb, at Slcreens, mows once and feeds 
i Mtte ; sometimes folds on it j he thinks two mowiags 
Irotlld be bad. 

The leases which are given around Ongar, forbid iw» 
Blowings 1 if they arc taken wheat cannot be sown. Such 
kases arc precious monuments of folly ) nor can beam, 
for they arc not admitted to be a fallow. Strt Si!, should 
be the first words in such leases ; not -vires asquint eundo. 
Mr. Williams, of Ongar, whose opinion merits no 
coaimon attention, thinks, that once mowing clover 
will give better wheat ihan not mowing at all-, mowing 
twice be has not tried, but speaking from opinion, does 
Bot apprehend any evil from it. He lias had six qnaricrs 
of wheat per acre, after once mowing. 

Mr. Manbfiblp, at High Ongar park, near Epping, a 
fery successfiH, able, and intelligent farmer, in riding 
; Bver his farm informed me of the preceding Enaoageinent. 

c2 nu 
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Ihis ciwtr. Air. MA2^SFJKZDt hai tern mcwti ' — U ' hzV 
been mown twice for hay, Sir.— jSn/ da yM btid il te M 
gtedkushandrj to tmu -uhtul afu r Ivn f/iow(«j[//— Why noi J 
Look at iti clc4n, ^«ithtiBt grass, aad in good heart. Air 
»urctJly, 1 )lidl liavc is gouil vrlieat as if it had been fc4 
once, or cveu twice. -r In two or tlirtc other fields iho samei 
and Mr. Massfiili^ hu no doubt of ilic fa^j that iit 
sucli cases (the land in oilier respctts well farmed) tot 
mow twice^ ia as well £or wiitai) ai to feed} perhaps, 
bclicr. ,, 

Mr. UufiiJiKi>i al HaiUngbury, does not approve, .e( 
mowing clover iwice, though he cultivate^ it with siKb 
success as to have had three tous per acre of bay at one 
mewiJig. On their stroog soils they |;et better wheat 
after da vcr than aiieri^Uow, if iltc clover be good: o£ 
this his bailiff aisurcd Die. 

Mr. Ch-imcchlain, of Rise, is much esteemed in that 
neiglibotiihoodforhiiifjnning kcowlc^^e; and id hi; leases 
^whicfa however iire only covenants under which they hold 

at Willj if CI.DVLK QE MOWN ONCE. IT IS A CROF, and 

beans tbe s^jne^ md a fallow conset^umty follows. , 

jUout Terlin^;, clover u getici^iLly fed. Mr. £>THUi'T 
d(Ks floi allvw hi« laiatUs to mow twinge. Huch orops as 
are «eded, hayc the iint groivth fed. 

Mr. Cciui'EK, of l^iigcuhoc, i^n Ui« <^tensivc farm iiiu> 
aJlymowi the ilrst growth aiid thr^) feeds ^ he has, how- 
ever, soinctime> mown twice, Uid in sui^h cases has some^ 
■ioicii futinU 119 did'o'enc': in the; wheat: another times he 
hu ub«eri|cd i^at the whiLu hm not bocn quite so:g(>ad>: 
On ius light Lmd ^rur, at Fio^oinghoe, he sowed ray> 
grass and trefoil with tlic clover, and thta always dibbled' 
411 the wbeu; froo) twupccki'to 9 bu^hi^of ray ; half a 
Mck ofdovect -and a. quarter of apedc of crc£oiIi but on 
the ittpoi laud of i>uij[cntKJC no ray. ^ 

Clover 
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' Qover m Mersea Island is first mown and then fed ^ t)f 
first fed and then mown: some fed through the yeari 
and this is reckoned best for wheat. This year Mr. Bem^ 
MET Ha WES mowed twice for hay, and he expeds a sack 
per acre less wheat on this account. 

Mr. Sperling, at Maplestead, feeds the first growth^ 
tnd seeds the second : never mows for hay : he does not 
think that dover-seed robs, and that the wheat is better 
for mowing, as there are no tussocks left } but the land is 
clean^ and the closer it is fed tlie better. 

Mr. Eaton, at Yeldham, has mown clover twice on 
very stiff land wkhout finding any loss in the wheat ) he 
would nor, however, do it on light land, as there h$ 
chinks it might be hartful, but has not tried it. 

At Toppesfield, they reckon the best wheat after 
feeding the clover through the year : once mowing not so 
gocxi, and twice would be worse still. 

Mr. CoKER, at Bordy, finds dover land wheat better 
ihaai any, and worse after trefoil than either red or white; 
He feeds his dovers, because the stock demands k, but 
not with a view to the wheal being better. 

Mr. WooDROFFE, of Ramsey, mucks for dover on the 
barley stubble that followed a fallow } and mows the first 
ciop and feeds the second ; or feeds the first and seeds the 
second. 

Mr. Cooper, at Langenhoe, finds clover land the besc^ 
and his standard dependence for wheat. 

^ The cause of the loss in the plant of cbver, upon the 
teps of the heavy land ridges, appears 'equally clear and 
cckndusive. It is wdl known, that the roots of the dover 
a£t direAly downwards, and to a considerable depth. 
The highly exposed situation of these ridges, occasions 
the firost to aft with its fullest force, penetrating to their 
centre^ and forming a bone (if the word may be used) of 
•" c3 i^e, 
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ice, through ih« Ucart of evcrf ridge i here, afteC tha 
first iroa, thetaprout of the dover U rivcitedi wiiiUt 
thfi fretjucnt jud alternate frcciing and ihawinK of the 
surface in ihe course of the wintcrt swells out, and burstf 
the top of the ridge; thus breaking the tap root, antf 
destropng tlie pUnt ol' ilic clover — hence its dcsirudtiot) 
bpon the tO[fi of the ridges, and its safely in the furrow^i 
where the plant is fortunately aecurcd beyond the reach of 
■uch a fatal influence*." 

To whieh an 1£mcx Annotalor replies: — '* The rcaj 
■ooing here used, may perhaps, in some measure be ad- 
mitted, as far as coocernE the clover sown amongst the 
wheat, whose ridges are rather high, and its furrows deep, 
but scenis by no means applicable to the clover sown upon 
barley, whose ridj^cs, in a good season especially, are so 
Dearly on a level with (be furrows, as to occcasion no more 
inconvenience to the mower's scythe th^n the smoothe«| 
meadow. I am apprehensive the fjllurc of the clover 
upon the middle of the ridge the ensuing spring, artsei 
from avcry difereni cauie; namely, the greater loosenesf 
of the soil in the middle of the ridge, than in the furrowi 
or on the sides of ihc ridges, after the barley is mown; con- 
teciucntty more liable to be pierced by the first frost which' 
coma, than where the soil is left more iirm and solid. 
If [his be really the c^iuse, it niij;ht probably be remedied 
kf the land being well rolled soon after the barley is re- 
moved to tiic barn, and the land is smoothed by a roller, 
drawn 31 right angles o^rofi the ridges, and the whole 
looks neat and fine u the best of gardnis ; nor do any of 
the evils above suggested result to any great degree, except 
IB KaMUs uncommonly dry." 



•' Oovcr-sced unJergot* two successive thrashings; 
the first merdy ix::its tlie chall', containing the seed, irom 
the stalk or straw. This ihrasliing is here called ecbbing 
i1j« tlovcr, and the chaff thus scpai-aced is styled the clo- 
ver nib. . Ttiis cobb is tnid upon a large wooden frame, 
made solely for this uiC) and consisting of oaken planks> 
two or more inches thick ; it \% smartly beaten with flaiU 
till the chaff is literally cut to powder before the seed is 
nude to quit, so closely and firmly is it wrapt up. Whea 
the seed is thus furcei.1 from its husJc, the next operation 
is with the ka, to separate the seed from the dust. In 
the course of ihe thrashing, it is also made to pass through 
sieves of difTcrcnt lincness; and, last of all, the seed i| 
veparatrd into tiro or more sorts and qualities ; the pri- 
mary, secondary, &c. The expense of thrashing is great j 
seldom less than 4j-. or 5/. a bushel ; sometimes avast deal 
more. The crop of ITdJ was so exceedingly unkindly* 
that the thrashing cost a guinea and an half,and even almost 
iwo guineas a bushel- The produce is infinitely vari- 
DUS: the produce of 1795 was, I believe, not on a mediuin 
two bushels an acre : that of 1796 is not less than five. 
Some rather extensive crops have exceeded eight, and a 
few have reached so high as ten, twelve, or founecn. I am 
inclined to think that the medium produce of seven years 
is nearly four. The white, or Dutch clover, as it i* 
more generally called, is altogether as produ^ive as the 
red upon soils perfei^Uy suitable, which are only the li^it 
and tender; whereas the red succeeds occasionally tipoa 
ahnost all, though perhaps not equally prolific of seed. 
The white, on its congenial soils, seems to be more elcaas> 
\og and meliorating than even the red"." 




" In the iicigliboui-hood of Rayne, Wliite »nd Btack Nol- 
Icy, and F^lkboiirn, &c. clover has been so generally fiownt 
thatthe land has In agre.it cle|:;rcc bctume riredof it; and 
Wres now Bown as its siibsiiiuie, seem to encourage swell 
grounded expcAalion tliM the soil in a few yc.irs will again 
admit the culture; of (hat valuable grass. The principal obser*- 
vaiion respefling the clover siclc lands is, that although at 
the time of harvest, and during winter, there appears to be a 
very suflicient plant, yet in the spring it is alivays found to 
f*H, particularly on the tops of the ridges." 

" A second drilling (that is, after oats have been drilled 
in} to put in the clover seed, which is generally deposited 
in the intcrvah between the rows of corn, ten pounds to 
thsacre; is usually dunged when young, and is :ilways 
obterved to b« a etrongcr, more uniform, and belter plant 
tfain where one-third more seed is sown broad-cast to 
tbe sere. The dover stands onu summer, and is then 
plottghcd under, and the land in like manner is drilled 
for wheat •. 

'* Clover, instead of being fe>I offln the early part of 
the summer, as already described, is lometimes niowii 
for hay, and then left for seed ; at others, it is mown 
twice for hay i and after two crops hive been thus taken, 
it is, notwithstanding, succeeded by wheat, beans, Sk. 
and with good success. 

" White clover for seed, is hy no means so commonly 
cultivated as the red, to which the foregoing rcmarlcs arc 
inttrtly confined. The white clover, 1 believe, suits 
priBeipailyl-, if not entirely, the light and tender scnli, 
on' which, pcrh.^Li^, it is even more bencfici^ than the 
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red ; it more thoroughly and completely cleansing the 
land from grass^ and other pernicious weeds. Its produce, 
too» is commonly equal, sometimes greater, and the 
price higher. The culture and management the same as 
that of the red, except when meant to stand for seed^ 
sheep or cattle are shut out from it much earlier*.** 



SECT. XIV.— BAY-GBASS. 

* At Bulmer, about fifteen years ago, a farmer, on % 
field of very fine sandy loam on a chalk bottom, sowed 
ray-grass, and kept it two years ; and I was assured by 
Mr. Raymond, and Mr. Long/ that it did more harni to 
the land than several years recovered; it hurt it for ten 
years, perhaps to the amount of lOj. rent per acre. In- 
quiring if this was general, they replied '^ Tes, on these 
good lands :** and Mr. Long added, '^ if a man was, 
through mischief, to sow ray-grass in the night in one of 
my fields, which I had clover sown, shooting would not 
be too bad for him.** They have an aversion to ray-grass. 
This field is at Little Smallbridge ; it has this year the 
best crop of wheat in the country on it, which I viewed, 
but now all beaten down : it was summer-fallowed. 

About Copdock they have found that if ray-grass be 
sown with clover, it is not so good for wheat ; but peas: 
do well on it. 

Mr R. Taber, at Bcerchurch, in the Colchester, di^ 
triQ, who sowed his clovers both with and without ray- 
grass, h^ of^en remarked, that if a plant of dov^ was 

^ ~^ 

• Howlett. 

had 



had wiihout any of thit mixture, it wis all the httltrfn' 
the wtu.it. 

Mr. KocERs, also, at Ardletgh, made tlie same remark 
of the (liQ'ercQt cloven preparing worse for wheat if rtf 
he aiuoRg ihcm, but not m for pease. 

Mr. Hardt, of BradJidd, had the sanie obterviiion } 
pca^e do well after it, wheat never : the luire-v.-irm after 
raj ii lurt to dfitnj the •uhtal. This gentleman sowed 
part of a field with clover alone ; to the rest of it was 
added about a peck of ray-grjM ; it laid but one year, 
and then being sown to wheat, (lie clover alone produced 
two sacks an acre cf whc;it more than the part wberc the 
ray was sown. 

Mr. PosTtB, of Little Leighs, has found that ray- 
gcisi %ntks his land) and is very hazardous for wheat. 
At Broomfield he has a field thus cropped: I. fallow j 
X. barley ; 3. oats j 4. red clover and ray mown twice 
for faaj, and gave two great crops; 5. fallow (ISO.^Jj 
which he intends sowing wiiU half American red wheat, 
vtd half of Pollet's strong strawcd while, naixcd- Thii 
fallow after a hyer has been because r.ty was sown, 

Mr. Wakefield, of Burnham, weans many calves, 
and therefore miut have riy-grass, as it agrees extremely 
well with (hem ; better than tares, whicli are apt to run 
through ihtm ; otherwise be xs no friend to it. 

Mr. Sfurclon, of Uradwdlj has found ray-grasi to be 
vtry bad for strong or wet land. 

Mr. Kets, at As^ingdon, does not approve of it fb^ 
such strong land. 

Mr. FiwKE, of Dunniow, assured me that ray-gran 
was very mischievous on the poor wet iouns around that 
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This phm Mr. Sewell, of Maplcstead-hall, ha? culi 
ttvated for seed i he sowed lOtb. an acre with oats that 
succeeded a fallow. He got Gcttt. per acre : ihc price 
last year il. per cwt. but varies in genera! from 2/- to 4/. 
It is ripe in July ; and thrashes it on a cloth in the field i 
he supposes th.ii whf.it would succeed after it, but shall 
not plough it, as he means to seed it again. Xhc tbrasbr 
ing do^s not cost above ed. per bushel. 

SECT. X\I, COLESEED. 

" Coleseed is usually prepared for, by as full and com-, 
plete a fallow as turnips, and no less quantity of manure. 
Tbii, however, chiefly rcspefls arable land long cult ivaiedj 
but newly broken up ground, especially. Is found gene- 
rally the most congenial to this seed, and vastly the tnost 
produftivc. I myself saw a striking instance of this last 
year. A fine field, as to quality of soil, was sown broad- 
cast With coleseed. The greater part of it has been arable 
time immemorial ; the remainder recently broken up. 
The produce of the former was only between three and 
four quarters an acre, the latter upwards of five. 

" From three to four pints per acre should be sown, if 
iqtended to stand for seed ; but if designed merely for 
autumn, winter, or spring feed, more may be requisite ; 
and even five op six pints may not be too much*." 

" Rape-seed (says Mr. Vancovver) is transplanted at 
twelve inches square upon potatoe land, at a guinea per 
acre; generally stands for a crop, and always found to 
answer extremely well. This praflice is strongly rcconv- 
Ricnded where wheat straw is in much demand, as the 
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8tr3\< of the rapc-sccd afibrds an excellent «ubotitutc for 
littering the stniw-yards, the sheds and the stall-fed 
cattle'* 

. Mr. Dudley informs .us that feeding cdcsecd is dedin* 
ing much} from the general experience, that it leaves the 
best falbwed lands in an unfavourable state for cats and 
ihver^ apd is of course prejudicial to the next winter crojp 
ill succession/' 

The produce^ Mr. Vancouver states to be on a me» 
dium for the county, twenty-nine bushels an acre. Ifi the 
parish of Bradwell, Mr. Dudley sets it at thirty-fbiu*. 

It is largely cultivated about Hedingham, &c. and to 
FinchingfielJ, for seed. It is a very profitable crop \ but 
Mo Kl^MP thinks it draws the land so much, that he 
Qcrer sows an acre \ if, however, he was to break up old 
pasture, in that case he should take a crop. 

Great quantities seeded this year (1805), all the waf 
from Hcdingham to Maldon. Many farmers leave the 
cole stubble untouched till wheat-sowing, and then plough 
once and harrow in the wheat seed. Thus, Mr. Porter 
of Little Leighs, who reckons the crop kindly for wheat« 
They however make it a rule to fallow after such wheat. 

In Foulness Island, Mr, Wood does not allow coleseed 
on the Earl of Winchilsea's estate, not even for feeding- 
ofTon the fallows. On other farms it is found both for 
food and seed* 

Mr. Vaizby, of Halstcad* made a very interesting ex- 
periment on turnip seed, which I shall register under the 
present head, which is of so much wider application, in 
a county where such quantities of cole are grown for seedi 
in that quarter of bb farm where his layers came in coursei 
he had a piece of tumip-sccd ; and as a variation of cropi 
in the same quarter, .and much more, in the same fi^ld^ 
would be an inconvenience, he thought of trying the 
sowing of seeds over the Mm^when coming into Uos* 






torn in June: he did so wiiU red and wliitc clwer and 
trdbil. Tbe succcse exceeded Im mo»t sanguine cxpcc- 
latton: the turnip stalks were reinovcd by women. I 
walked over tlie piece In Stptenibcr, and sdmired the 
cxtraordtiury luxuriance of tlic plant, which was beatt- 
tiful, and very fdi- cmceding aiiy other 1 bad seen this 
year. Tbe importance of (tie trial is exceedingly [>rcat : 
the coniinon husbandry is to fdiow colcscrd by wbcdii 
which is a severity to the land. Mom much bet «t to 
have gr»%c» to feed for a year, intervening; without an* 
other cx(ien<c than that of seed, and lo the sating of re- 
peated tilligell Near a ton an acre uf hay migUi tuv« 
been mown in this iield. 

The best farmers at Bockingt have of tate years thought 
k more bcncAcial to till after cole seeded for spring corni 
Iban lo put ill wheat, which, hoi>ever, is still the more 
Goounon praiftice : but how much beittir will clover be 
than either of Uicro. 

' Mr. Ci.AVt>kN, a tenant of Lord&KATfiROOK, at Aud^ 
ky'<nd, sows colefvr feeding offwith thccpi sod alsofcr 
ploaghing in for manuriti|: the bnd. ir 

Id tbe rich distri^ of Rochford hnndretl thcy have in|« 
■Heme crops of cole, and they are ^idniirable farmer? in 
■he management cf it : I rode through same crops of Mr. 
Wright's at the hail, wUith wcrt cxieedingly fine: 
[doi^hcd far teven times, manured with twenty loads :iii 
acre of dung, and all hoed out (tboiigti not for seed) to a 
foot aiuodcr: thia incomparable management, vrbtch 
stretches away so far beyond the connnon pnchce of tha 
kingdom, produces Jta/i, which is the great value of col'.'; 
ud on thb fine land thai st«ik it as brittle as glaw, tU« 
sure proof of a feeding property. These crops arc inowo 
Iriih a short strong scythe mxdc on purpose, and carted 
IB tbc &na*7anl to feed bullocks, which it fattens better 
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thnn any other food produced by the firm: some a M 
sc3T|ei> them on dry pailura for fatting sheep. In Lio* 
eolmhtre, ihey know the v.ilue of cole, but none is hoedi 
Tht: detail of this husbandry affords a ca>c weli deserving 
theaticnttonof ihoie who do not think hi^jhly of the plaa 
of surveying the kingdom for County Reports; there are 
many such cases, which should be referred to those geim 
ticincn, and they should be requested to decide whethef 
the knowledge of such pra^ices be not important? 

Mr. Phlstice, of Friiikwclli is largely in this huf 
buidry, and his crops rcry line. He is very careful in 
the hoeing, as he conceives that great virtue is in the 
stalks : he gcti stalks as large as his wrist, and these are 
more forcing to a buUock than turnips j this is the objeft 
thit makes hoeing so profitable. Mown, and carried to 
bullocks in the yard. He finds oats are as good after cole 
u al^cr turnips -, but a clear fillow will give more than 
either, lie has fed part of a fie lit on the land, and mowff 
part; and the oats were a little belter after feeding. 

Mr. Vassall, of Eastwood, is so well convinced o( 
the great value of the stalk, that he docs not mow, but 
tpudi up to get the more, and every atom is eaten by 
■hcep. 

At Shoebury, Mr Faksoks hoes bis cole, and some is 
mown, some fed in hurdles. 

Mr. Knapping, of Shoebury, hoes, and finds that tt 
pays well. 

At Little Wakering, cole is seldom mown, but fed oa 
the land by sheep. 

Mr. Rush, of Latchingdon, has hand-hoed cole for 
the sake of covering clover-seed, and found it an excel* 
leal husbandry. 

Mr. WiiCEFlEto, of Bnmham, and other farmers iq 
ftut country, is very largely in- tlie sysiera of sowiA^ uiitt 
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Id be lied o£f the same year for wbeat t found on his" 
furm aeversd very luxuriant crops feeding off in Septembef 
fisr-tlMl purpose, by weaned calves, and fatting sheep and 
kwbSf dn* One intention beyond the mere value of the 
fisodtist that of dreading and consolidating thfier land, as a. 
previcntiTC to the ravages of the wire*wonn* 
. Spoines-hall. Produce of sM rises in the greatest crops 
and beat seasons, to five and oien ^ ^pH^rters per aere« ^^ 









S^CT. X^'lt.— HOPS. 

^ Tile plantation of hops in this count j^ is confined to 
eomptratiyc^y a few parishes, the principal ofthese are the 
Iblfoiritig : the two Hedinghams, Castle and Sible, the 
tw6 Maplesteads, Halstead, the Colhes, Chelmsford and 
Mtmlsham, Shalford, Wethersfield, Finchingfield, and 
Gretft Bardfield. They were formerly much more vri Jcly 
extendied; but whether the total number of acres was 
griMei^'than at p r es e nt, I am unable to say. They are 
probably now confined to the soils most congenial to their 
Mature, and which, from repeated trials and long cxperi* 
ence, have been found most effcAually to answer. They 
were early introduced into this neighbourhood, and nu- 
merous grounds were '|>Ianted with them in the parishes 
of Stibbing, Lindsell, Thaxtead, Broxtead, Dunmow, 
9cc* bntH&cw there are vtrj'fcvt remaining, certainly not 
twemy acres in the whole, dnd I believe not even ten. 

^ Mr. Dui^ST informs ns,^h2it* hops have been lately 
introduced on the glebe of the reAory of the parish of 
BradweO )uxta Mare, with a prospeA of considerable suo- 
tait. Tllie ^tntttity and quality grown last year (I beh*eve 
agf tm itfilteu ill 179#,' bm jUn not certain) ion twelve 

acres, 



acres, refutes the genera! opinion, that ttie sea air is detiV 
menial to this plant. Mr. DuDLEV has not told us ho* i 
long the plantation had existed when he wrote this ac- ^ 
count i wc cannot therefore venture to indulge any sm^ i 
guine expcfUtions. Wc may likewise observe, that gc* 
ntral opinion, in matters of this kind, though sometimes 
erroneous, is usually founded on the cicperience of repeat- 
ed {a£tB. Inattention to this maxim has occasioned rci^' 
tented attempts to revive the growth of hops in this 
neighbourhood, hut with uniform disnppoimment. The 
gardens not onfrequently flourished for a few years, and- , 
then became of little or no value. I remember one in- 
stance in particidar, in which the third year after pUniing 
the produce was line and abundant, not less, [ thinlc, 
than 12 or 14 cwi. per acre s the planter coutinued the. 
cultivation seventeen years longer, but uticr Ii-id a good 
crop afterwards. Tired with the fruitless experiment* 
from ivliich he had fortncd very flattering hopes, he (U>- 
planted, and laid down the Und to pasture ; and the tlcb-' 
lor aud creditor accounts were nearly baLinced. I shall, 
be glad to bear that tlie Brad^vell plantation proves ouirs. 
successful. ; 

" 1801. Tlic greater part is now displanteJ, from wha^ 
cause I know not. 

J'JtlPjtSATtON. 



" This is livo-fold i the first respecU the managemenc 
on the commencement of a plantation ; the second after 
the. plantaiion has acquired its full strength and perftc- 
tjon- 

" With regard to the first, when a piece of land is in-; 
tended to be planted, if arable, it is ploughed well uk^ 
pretty deep ; if pasture, it is thorougliiy digged eight w$ 



ten inches deep. In botlt cjses it is ihcii lurrowed, so 
as to imdcr it tolerably smooth and moiilJy. In the 
next pl^cC) the ground is mifnsiired and roai'lceil out, bj 
sticking small sticks in straight lines, and at exaflly equal 
distances of almost tv/n yards from edch other, and so re- 
gularly formed, thai you haveparaUds or alleys every way, 
U))trards, downwardc, sideways, and diagonally. But 
where the ground i': moory, and ditches become neces- 
sary at every five or sit yardj iaterva)| this uniformity is 
broken in upon, and you have seldom open uninterrupted 
vistas, more than merely upwards and downwards. The 
next operation is putting in the cutiings, or hop-sets, from 
the neighbouring plantations, &c. which are usually tlirec 
inches long. The soil is stirred, and a kind of hole 
node about eight inches square, where the sticks arc 
placed, and two or three of ilic sets put into these sunk 
iquarcs ; and the moulds are then carefully drawn over 

j tbctn, SO as to raise 3 sort of hillocks, which are called 
the hop-bilH. As soon as the fresh shoots appear above 
the ground, a single stick, about four or five feet in length, 

I 11 fixed into each hill, to train up and support the young 

I biues; the appellation given to (he stem or stalk of the 
bop, which Dr. Johnson, in his Di^ionary, from a strange 

' misapprehension, calls a particular jjJ^cw^A^. During the 
tummcr, ihc ground Is kept perfectly clear by the hoe, and 
the moulds raised round the growing stems. Little or no 
produce is expciflcd the first year j I have Indeed some- 
times known 12 or I5lbs. to the acre. Not dnfre- 
qucntly, no slicks arc put into the hills, but the bines arc 

I lied into knots, to prevent their exhausting themselves. 
Id the autumn, or very early in the spring, the grounj 
b carcftilly and thoroughly dug, except the hills where 
the plants arc. In the month of March or April, fresh 
ids of poles are Rxed igund the hills, geoerally two to a 
(iSEZ, VOL' 11-] D hill. 
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hill, about eight or ten feec liug. 'When the bines aK 
about two or three iVct hipli, women and girls arc cna» 1 
ployed to tic them rgurirj [he poles with sedge or rushet 1 
in a spiral direction, ascending correspondent to the 
of ihc sun, from left to right, ^hcn you stand facing thfiifl 
south. This operation is generally performed three of ;■ 
four times in the summer, going up higher and higher 
each time, and at the last a si.mding Indder is sometime; 
necessary. At the first tying, I should have observed, 
Ihat the best and most vigirous of the items are care- 
fiiily clioscn to climb the poles, three in number, if so 
many arc found pcrfe£tiy strong and good ; the remaining 
more weak and feeble shoots are plucked up. The hoe is 
all the while repeatedly employed ; and the last time, the 
neatest of the hop-growers carefully mould up the hillf 
pretty round and liigh, and the whole is as completely 
clean as the most highly cultivated and elegant garden. 
At this final operation likewise ihc straggling branehei 
arc pulled off from the bines, at least three or four feet 
from the ground. The like course takes place again the£ 
next yzu i with this material diSerence, that now a 
fresh stock of poles become requisite, and which are both 
stouter and longer than those hitherto lifted, in number 
two and thrci to each hill, making about tventy-fivff 
hundred, or 3000 to an acre ; varying however in length 
from fourteen to eighteen, or twemy feet, and ihcif 
largeness also is aecording to the richness and quality of 
the suiL This third year the plants, when dressed ia 
the spring, arc cut off two or three mches within the 
ground, which serves to recruit the decayed aetSi or tq 
plant other groands. The plantation is now supposed to 
have acquired its full vigour and produ^ivcncsii. The 
annual preparation and management every succeeding year 
Ja Dcarl/ the same » t^ Uft d«scnbed, and tbcrefbre 
■ ■ nocd 



I BKd not be repeated ; I however forgot Co mention, that 
B,«TrT7 year, previous to the cutting the roots, the ground is 
IcarcfuUf cleared round the hills, and lowered two or three 
l<lnEtiCs> which gre;itly facilitates the operation. A stilt 
liwther leind of preparation is also requisite every three 
I Hvfonrycarstami that isof forty or fifty cart-loads of farni- 
tjmrd dsDg*. Thi9, htrwever, tliougb general> is not uni^,, 



1 ** The sort5 are exceedingly various { cIicKentish, ths 
, the Worcester, the Farnliam, t!ie Flemish ; each 
of which have t.ielr peculiar diversities. All these pecu- 
liaritic% however, may have arisen from tlie diflcrcnce of 
the soils upon which they have grown. But I presume 
t to entcf on minute discrimination of the Iclnds, no^ 
S tfatir eunea. i 



GATHISING, on PICKING. 

** T^his usaaHy tafe« place m the earlier part of Sep- 

mbcr, when the hop is found to be perfeftly ripe. 

■^Tbis ripeness is commonly discovered by its having acquir- 

d hi full size, Ihc cdonr changing from a light gfcen to 

k jeUowhh buci and the scent becoming strong and deli- 

usly fragrant. This is however sometimes prevented 

\wf the wind and rain, which soon tarnish their beauty, 

I turn them brown, and injure their quaKty. The 



• In tnmuring for htip* (of whicli Mr. DuDLti pUnted twelve acTW 
I managid ibem in a inpeiB>r mamiEi',', he fouDd it ad- 
le long freih dung 1 uidtoaiuwcr tlie ume cud, mvctit- 
> melboil which rjcicrvn Dutice ; that of (prcading, m November, 
lB«a-tb( buid, and ihen SaXAag ibcep on it ; lliii wu du{ in, and iba 
KtPpA fovod (o be tay grnc. 
} L , o ^ general 



gcncnl manner of picking or gaihcring them is this: the 
hmci of every hill arc cut with 3 sickle, about eight or ten 
inches from th'c ground ; the {wlcs are then forced and 
\iTenched from the earth, by means of what is here called 
a sotr, but in Kent, a hop-dog. This instrament is con- 
stni^ed of a stout strong tapering stitk, near three inches 
diameter, and about five feci long ; at the distance of nearlf 
a foot from ihc larger end of the stick, is firmly fixed anct 
clinched a small bjr of ironi about lialf an inch square^ 
and a foot long ; tliii is bent nearly in the middle into Bd 
a^ite angle, about four inches open at the upper end, and 
(he inside is raised and roughened by ihe smitli, into some- 
thing like teeth, which when fixed upon the lower end 
of the pole, and pretty near the surface of the ground, as 
if were, bite Mid hold it fast. I know not whether the 
reader who is previoiL^y altogether unacquainted with 
this implement, will hnve a clearer conception of it from 
the following impcriciliy drawn figurc- 



, " A B is the large wooden stick, C D, is ihc iron bar, 
Ivnt into the acute triangtibr form, and tiriuiy clinched 
qpon the stick A B, within a foot of the larger end B. 
The pole-puller takes thv instrument into tiis bands be- 
tween A and C, fixes it on to the xcandiug pole at the 
opening of the angle at C, as far as he conveniently caa. 
The end B, resting upon the ground on the opposite tide 
df the pole to the workman, he raises up the part AC, which 
acting at a lever, easily lifts the pole from its socket, 
though perhaps nearly a foot into ilie solid earth. 

t ** When the poles arc thus taken from the ground^ 

tkqr arc curied with the bina and bops tipoa them, utd 

pboed 
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i ybccd OTor the baskcti or hw, rounJ which the pickersj 
f tbree, four, or more in number, arc arranged in the 
f nost convenient manner for plucking off tbe hops, and 
[ Iniing them fail Into the bin, or basket. The basket is 
I gencralljr large enough to contain about eight or ten 
ifcoshels: the bin is a hempen cloth, suspended upon a 
Ifeod of crib or frame, made with four corner posts, 
I ^noefled by small bars or poles along the sides and ends j 
I the length is about six, socnetimcs eight feet, and breadth 
r HaoT, and will contain more thau the basket. When a 
I firoper quantity of hops is thought to be dropt iato 
f ciihcr of tltese receptacles, they are emptied into the hop- 
I bags, after measuring, if picked by the bushel ; but if 
I picked by the day, as is the general custom of this coun- 
Itry, they are not measured at all, but emptied at once 
l^tQ the bag. The common wages of the jMckcrs arc Sj, 
■ day. In Kent, they are usually picked by measure, at 
I ppenny, or five farthings, or three! halfpence, a bushel, less 
I JK more, as the crop is kindly, or the contrary ; and the best 
I and most dextrous of the pickers will not unfrcqucnily earn 
I iialf a crown a day. That there should be such a striking 
I difference in the custom of two adjacent counties, is ra- 
■ 'thcr surprising. The quantity picl^ed in Kent per day if 
I fimost as much greater than in Essex, as the earnings are. 
P At least the Kentish pickers exceed the Essex ones by 
e half-, and I have frequently remarked, that ten pick- 
t of the former will supply a kiln as well as twenty of 
the latter. But then it is to be remembered, that these 
Flatter pick them somewhat cleaner, and more free from 
[ kavcs and branches. 

• The hops are conveyed from the hop-ground upon 
rses, or in carts, to the kiln ; upon which they are laid 
, eight, or even ten inches, thick, according as they 
F fcre more or len dry. A slow and gentle £rc is kept 
D 3 under 
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under tfactn for the first hour or two, till llie greater 
part of the steam and moisture are evaporated ; iben it i( 
usually quickened till they are completely dried. They 
are then removed from oS'the kiln into the hop-chambers. 
There they lie in large heaps three, fou:-, or more days^ 
lill they begin to givf a tittlC) as the phrase is; (hat is, 
till they have lost that hot brittle condition in which they 
came olTtbe kiln, and h^ivc aequireJ a sufficient degree of 
aoftness, pliancy, and dampncu, to secure them from in- 
jury by the operation of bagging. When ready for thi| 
purpose, the bag is let down through the floor of the 
hop-chamber by a hole made on purpose, and is fixed 
Risper)ded by skewers from the rim of a round frame 
placed over the bole, and about two feet above the fioor 
of the hop-chamber. Into the bag thus suspended a mai) 
descends, the heavier, stronger, aniL more aiftive, so tnndi 
the better : vhile in this situation, another man pours in 
the hops upon him into the bag (the top of which being 
for sometime usually above his bead) ; the man in the bag 
treads round and round with his back to the sides, thrust- 
ing down his heels with all his might, going bis circuit 
inceisanily ; and the hops, by a weighty and dexterous Cd* 
low, are so compressed together, that when the bag is com* 
pletely full, it is comparatively as round and hard as a timber 
tree. The bag then passes into the hands of the excise 
officer, ivho weighs it. In order to fix the duty, al^rays 
making a dedu^ion of one-tentii for the weight of the 
bag. Each bag generally weighs about two huadrMT 
■reight and a (juaner, or isro hundred and an half aToirdBv 
pois. The hops are also pot up into pocki^ts of Toy 
dificreni tiza, to suit the convenience of private fami- 
liet ; ioT which, instead of the thick coarse bagging of tlie 
full-«ized bags, a thin hempen cloth like the Kcniigb 
pockets is used ; whereas formerly they were all ii 
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In tfie sane strong cloth, which, I nm inclined to bdieve, 

«iias much better for long continued preservation of the 
fine quality and favour of the hop. 

^* The Essex hops are not, I believe, esteemed altogether 
so strong as the Kentish ; but in flavour they are, to mj 
taste, by no me^ns inferior ; this may perhaps have arisen 
from early prejudice and prepossession. It is still hour* 
ever readily acknowledged, that they are by no means 
iximparabie, in this last respect, to those pf Famhan^'*.'* 

'^These are very different, according to different 9oiIs and 
sitnations. Mr. Vancouver has given the foQowing de« 
tailed statement of these particulars, with regard to tl^e 
marsh grounds in the parish of Castle Hedingham» 

^^ To the northward of the town, fbe land becooies 
sufficiently light and dry to s^dmit of the turnip husbandry* 
On the west, the parish is bounded by the river Ccrioe^ 
along whose course is a considerable tra£t of meadow and 
rich hop-land ; the culture and value of the produce per 
acre of the latter, taken on an average of ten years^ ts 
98 follows ; 

• Hewlett. 
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Total loniud cxpeme' 
per acre • • - 

Total annual net pro> ] 
£c per acre - - 



9 10 
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Tb$ H^p-grouni per Acre. 
Dr. 

To interest accruing 

annually upon the 

iSnt cost of the 

•tock of poles, viz. 

9500 at 40r. per 

hundred, being 

the value of the 

poles at the third 

year's growth of 

the plant v - - . 
To the ananal sup- 
ply of 400 nti 

poles, at 40f. per 

Dundred* - - - 
^bour bycontra^b, 

including digging, 

dressing, poking, 

tyeipg, hoeing, 

moulding, raking, 

laddering^ plant* 

ing deadhilis, and 

harrowing dung 
Mioiure - - 
lacking 7cwt. the 

average produce 
• w acre or Castle 

licdinglvim Marsh, 

for ten years 
J>rTingaiid bagging 

tne said 7cwt. - 
Duty . - - - 
Tithe, at5/.percwt. 
Rent* . • - - - 
Poor's rates I Oi.other 

parish rates S#. SJ. 
Three bags, weight 

18lb. each at Si/. 

pfr 1^. including 

the making - - 
Interest upon the 

first cost and an- 
nual supply of bas- 

kcu, stools, pitch- 
es, barrows, lad- 

der», forks, and 

other small imple- 
ments - - • -_ 
Twitching and ditching 5 
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9 9 

9 10 O 

1 15 

3 3 

13 6 
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33 7 6 
13 |5^ 



£.47 3 
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Per CcfOra, 



By 7cwt.of hops at' 
6/L 3*. per cwt. be- 
ing the average 
produce and value 
per acre of the 
Castle Hedingham 
hops for the last 
ten years - - - ^ 

By S50 refuse poles? 
at 6/. per hundred $ 

By old bines - - 

By profit in selling? 
bags as hops - - $ 
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1 1 O 
9 6 
9 !• O 



Total annual value! 
of the produce > £.47 
peracre • • 3 
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* This, it k topposcd, iodndct carriagt and 
poUf art widen ibaven. 
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•* Here is noclting allowed for sharping and sliaving 
fiolcst such, in Kent) is usually Is. per hundred; nor anf 
tiuDg for carriage home of poies, which, for sucli large 
poles as are used here, supposing they are five miles qS-, 
caonot be less than two or three shillings per hundred, 
and if ten, double that sum*. And 6/. 3/. is much beyond 
the average value of hops." — Amnynsuy. 

"This statement strikes me as carrying its own refuta- 
tion on the very face of it. We see the annual nett profit 
per acre is the extravagant sum of 13/. IS/, ^d. \ suppot- 
ing this actually to have taken place for ten years, it is 
■Dearly impossible it should long continue. Rents would 
iicrused, taxes and rates, and perhaps tithes, would S009 
ibilow, till the expenses and profits would be reduced to 
a ixa aod reasonable balance. But there is, I believe, do 
need to make this supposition. For let us examine a few 
of the articles of Dr. and Cr. ; in the Dr. account n' the 
iattrtst of the original capital, the annual supply of poLcsi 
labour by coniraft, &c. manure, picking 7 cwt. drying, an J 
bagging, &c. no great objeflion to ; but the duty, Including 
the three additional five per cent, should be raised from 
S/. Ittf. to */. The average rent too, I am inclined to 
think, b ict too low at Si. Si. per acre. One of the best 
faeces of considerable extent is let at almost "/. an acre ; 
and another of rather inferior value, containing about the 
«aine (quantity, at */. 15/. Supposing the remainder 
rented at only 3/. 3/. (which is scarcely probable], we 
have a fair presumptive average of at least' 4/. 4/. per acre; 
this makes another addition of 3j. 6d. in the parochial 
taxei. These three articles will raise the total annual ex* 
^eiue to 37/. 2/. The creditor side appears stitl more sus- 





pieions. 7 cwt. fbr the average annual growth, is probably 
correft, 3i it might be ascertained with considerable ac> 
curacy, the tithes being compounded for by the hundred 
veighii but the price ai which they arc«ct, $ecms a very 
erroneous and extravagant estimate. From the books of 
t hop-planter in the parish of Wethcrilicld, I find the 
medium price for seven years is only i/. 10/. ^\J.i and 
these hops are universally allowed [o be of equal, tf not 
Mperior quahtv, lo those of Castle Hedingham marsh. I 
have now likewise before me, from the planter's bookS) 
the produce and price of hop* grown in the very irijrsh 
•f Castle Hedingham, upon a sele^ pi>:cc of ground, dis- 
tinguished by the richness and fcnihty of the soil, at 
well as the quality of its produce, and I find the average) 
-price for sixteen years, ending with 1796, was about H, 
ti. ; and that even talcing into the account two or three 
jrears of very advantageous speculation, it amounted to 
on!y aboijt 4/. 12j. I'utiicg all tacfc circumstances loge- 
fber, we may, I think, fairly estimate the average price 
ft it. 1 Oi. an acre ; we have three and thirty shillings then 
In deduft from the Jtatameni of Si. 5j. per cwt. which 
amouDts toll/. 11/. per acre; this taken from tiu: stated 
■nnual value of 47/. 3/. reduces this value to 3.'J. ISt, 
which is a<fhi8lly U. tOr. less than the expense. This 
affords a fair presumption that the alcove italemcnt, both of 
expense and produce, must be fallacious j as no cultBre 
on long g« forward which is (inaUy unprotitable. 

*'Th«plaiit«Tl have last alluded ID, afcuitivttinggroHBid 
vf distinguished superiority, has had, on an average af the 
sixteen ytv* jusi «pecii)cd, a considerably larger produce 
than 7cwt. an acre per annum ; even so high at lOcwt. 
&)»■>. which at liic avjn^e price of 4/. 6i. a hundred, 
gives 46/- Si. as the aiinual v»litc. But then his land 
being of much higher rent, and requiring larger poles, 

his 
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bis annual expenses have amounted to upwards of iO!. t 
leaving, however, afier nil, a profit sufficiently encou* 
fagLig to continue the cultivation. 

"Avcryrespeflable gentleman has favoured me with ilie 
foilowiDg account of tlie ; rorfuce, price, and expense of 
ten acres of hop ^rou- (f in the parish of Wethcrsfield, on 
pn arerage of seven y;..ts, etuling with the year 1795. 

AtfH. Pr^H. Su^uUf^. SKfKiiaaiiiuaUyf€r Am. 

Cpr.tf,. £. ,. d. I.. .4. 

IT80 ^7 O O 300 13 ti Dimnj, - O I) 4 

]7W TB a B WT 9 9 Poimp, - .0184 

1781 AO 2 IG 195 IS 6 'I'yanf, - - O lU O 

IT93 9« ;i S Ml I') O HiMiKjr, - - O 13 

17B3 IT 1 SO 9T t^ O Stackioir, Ice. 0< S O 

17!M m 1 19 <H 19 O Picking and duty, 3 

ins r>9a a soo is o Tithe, - - i o o 

■ - — — Rem and iXLta, 1 5 O 

UJ produce^ Vo\ti,«Xi jtttlj, S 9 

■eTenyein.S435 O SI T)S0I8 15 O Drying, - - 1 10 tt 

I Krm, - i . ' Toteieit, - • 3 10 Q 

10)C88 T 10 Muwrc, Ace. SCO 

Bukeu, &£. T p S O 



>»w1 ,-e.^J COS! Exp, S3 « 8 TowLnngJ) „ g. 



ll profit per acre, £Ji I 



"This Wethcrsfield account differs very materially fiom 
those of Hcdingham. The annual value, we sec, is only 
fet/. 18/. 9i</. per acre; the expense 23/. 6j. SJ. leaving 
a nett profit of 5/. lOj. IJj/. which, every thing consi- 
dered, is, I make no doubt, very little wide of the faA, 
and affords ample encouragement to the culture. There 
tetas to rae, however, a deficiency in the statement, both 
rf produre and expense. In the prt>diice no account is 
talccn of the refuse poles annually thrown out; and in 
the expense, the rent is set at only about 20s. an acre; 
the land is lUp gentleman's own, but were he to let his 

hop- 




'J/, a. Iiondrcd^ than wliicli ihsr>: caO barijly be a grcatci* 
error j an atrc rrcjuircs 4UU cvrry year. Mr. KocritS. 
conccivB.;, tliat pEanting hop* in the form of an cspLiUcr,_ 
might probably answer t for he hia observed, that when » 
pok f.ilb, and another is obliged to bu &xsd in » Uicral 
position, the hop always bears more wbcD it grows thus 
horizontally." 

Note if! n.'ffi.— -" There arc a contiguous S.5 or 56 acres 
here, which are remarkable for yielding a certain crop, fai' 
lores being very uiKommon ; tlie loil is a moory marsh, ioi' 
proved into a rich loam on the surface ; it appears, by writ-, 
ings, to b4vc lieen a marshy meadow in the rciga of Qoeca , 
F-LizAflUTH : there are in the immeJ-at'; licinity about 50" 
acres morcj and it is calculated grossly, that 100 acres bring 
SoaoL a year, on an average, to Hcdingjutn. Two roods 
and 2£ perches were htcly sold by aufkion, and pvrchased 
by Mr. MAjEi«DtE,3ttIie price, though copy-hokI> of 120A 
which is iDlkeraiioof 1S3A per acre; equ.d to thirty ycar^ 
purch:uc, at 6/. an acre; this is, I think, the higlicU price I 
haTc heard of land (not gardens) sdhng for in EDgland, 
and much exceeds the price of sugar land in the West 
Iftdia. 

" There Is a circumstaDce observed here in the culture. 
of hops, which, for those who make new plantation9>, i^ 
worth k«owing : they succeed better in very targe plaata-. 
tioni than in small ones^ for it is observed, tlut the pait», 
of [lie contiguous 56 acres here, which are on the outsideSn 
do not aaswer equally with the marc central divisioiu«^ 
caused, it is supposed, by a want of shelter* ; and they thinK 
rtiar hops form a better shelter than woods, or other planta- 
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tioni ; if a man adds to his hop-groun Js, therefore, he 
ihould unite them, aiid not pUut distin£t]}'. 

** Mr. Barker Myhil's hop-grounds being, as most 
Mhers, in a marshy situation, cut very much by open 
drains three feet wiJe, he thought the land mij^t be Uid 
!■ dry without them, and therefore iilled many of them 
Up at a great expense, first putting old poks, thin hop- 
tunds, and then earth, by which means he gained a row, 
and sometimes t»o rows, of hills. 

" The foUowing is the account of an acre of good hops, 
debtor and creditor^ at this place : 



ids per acre, ^ 
load, 39 not V : 
iglx'r, ) 



iabour by contraft, „ 3 IQ ~ 

Manure once in two years, •tO loads per acre, ' 

say 20 per annum, at S/. per load, : 
' all so rotten as to be charged li 

foles, 500, at 40;. sharping included, 10 

Picking, drying, duty, snd tithe, 30/. per cwt, 1 . 

, wluclt, on 12 cwt. axe „.„ J 

th : 

£.5^ 10 

'Jte«, .« r.«„.» 3 3 

A nnlt-affice will do as an oast, but allow for 1 
use of it, ir. per cwt. .,.„ ,.„ J 
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38 5 
totcrestof3tockofpoles,2a00,atl5/.,IS/. IS/. "I 

at 5 per cent'. „ 

Poor-rales, rent reckoned at 40/. ......._..»„„;.. 10 

liKbags, .„.„ «„"...'„;.„.„... ;..„.,......„, 12 6 

£.40 6 6 
}mM FRODtrCK. 
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'< Average 12 cwt. and price^ on an average of 
.years, viz. 

'ITOO| per cwt* M*M«*M«MM*M««MM«itf««»««* o O 

M iO%^ QltCOy ■•»——— — ■——»——————>— O U vf 

1787, ditto, ...^^..^M^MM—.^^...^^. 8 

1788,dkto,...w«..^..^^.^^«.*^«^... 7 

1789, ditto, ..-^..^^^.^^^....^-^^^^ 6 

1790, ditto, .••^•«— •^••«..«..M— •— •— 5 

1791, ditto, .......^..^^..^^..^.^..^... 6 



■w 



Average, ••••••••••«««m««*« 6 72 d^ 

Five kundred refuse poles, at 10/. —• — •— ...m 2 10 

Bag cosu 12/. 6d. and seUs for 18/.; profit) 1 ^ 17 ^ 

15/« od* on uve, »—»———><•<• — •— » »«»—>» •/ 



i^ 



78 11 6 
Expenses, •«•—•-—.«•••••— .—•m««m.«.«-m-m*.....—.. 40 6 9 
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** I give this account correAIy as I received it ; it wiB 
serve to explaun the assertions of profit which have in 
soxne years floated through this vicinity i for taking the 
crop at twenty hundred weight (and such a produce bat 
been known here within a few years), the amount wovU 
be: 



SOcw( 




Btri. 

£■ '■ 

«0 cwt. at 5/. -..- -..*™ 120 

Refuse poles and binds, «..-«. 2 14 

Profit on five bags, 12 cwt. 3/. 17/. ^ «._.j 6 8 

Therefore, on 20cwt - 129 

Eipenseson I2cwt — „.., 40 6 9 

Pickicg, &c. 8 cwt. at 30/ _... 12 

Office, - 8 

Three bags, 7 6 



Profit, 
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** Mcncc then a man would make on 16 acres, the vast 
I ftett profit of 1216/." 

The 55 acres at Hcdrngham, called the Marsh, are, 
I'Wl ever will be, under hops; but the higher planta- 
s have lessened considerably, by reason of Mr. Ad- 
FUmgton's last hop dutj ; many plantations have been 
f {robbed up ; nor will any be kept that are not on such a 
1 toil aa gives as near a certainty of an average profit, as so 
I' Wccarious a culture admits. The Marsh is rendered much 
I norc valuable than it used to be, by a very capital im- 
I |rorcmcnt of Mr. Mjijendie's proposition, to whom half 
L^ il bcloogs, and who has the tithe of the rest : thb was 
I aa embankment of the river which is the boundary of the 
1 lluih on one side : though it was but a brook, yet it 
1 was so cboaked up with weeds and mud, that every rainy 
D caused floods, which damaged a large space of the 
I aofv^rounds, and prevented many operations from being 
I |cribctned at the right season, by waiting not only for the 
L Water sinking, but for the ground drying : digging could 
I MdI be executed till April or May. The bed of the stream 
^BKSX. VOL. It-] B ic 
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is now clfared out to Us wiJth in ancient times, when it 
probibly was formeiJ as a fishery for tlic supply of the 
nobte family who mhabiteJ the castle. The earth from it 
U formed into a bank five feet high, and sloped gently to 
the hop-grounds, wliicli are now planted on the slope, 
leaving only a space for a beautiful walk on the top, the 
hops on one iiJe, and the river on ihe other, which winds 
so as to form a very agreeable garden objedt j the opposite 
bank being hops {unproteilcd howeicr from floods), and » 
very fine ash plantation of Mr. Majtsdie's, which mar- 
gins the stream. Utility the most decisive here unitei 
with decoration, to form a scene which, in a fine hop year, 
must be truly beautiful. Under the bank are four dis- 
charging trunks, with valves for letting out the superfluous 
water of the ditches, or for keeping it in, when a very dry 
year requ res thii bottom moisture for the hops. 

" They have been cultivated many years at Fin chin gficld^ 
and other nt'Igliboiiring parishes ; scattered colonies from 
the principal establishment at Castle Ilediogham : Mr. 
Abbot, chief tcnn.iit on the Spaim-liall estate, made two 
plantations, in addition to an old one, which shewed that 
that intelligent fjrmer thought them profitable : a question* 
however, not very well decideil. Mr. Abbot spread ten 
loads of dung per acre per annum, so rotten, that these 
ten were twenty : such an enormous drain from a whole 
fjrm to 3 few acres, must make those few acres produf^ivc ; 
but it docs not therefore follow, profitably. The expression 
ought to be, the dung !s profitable, rather than the hops 
are so : wherever the dung of a farm is laid, there will ge- 
nerally be the produce of it, and if the dung is not very 
amply valued, the profit also ; but such accounts are found- 
ed somewhat in deception, and in reality mean no more 
th.m that hops will pay for dung ; and so will many other 
crops. Tf a aeighbour was to oSa nic S/. for ten loads 
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I of such (lung, he shoulJ not have it ; yet in what hop ac- 
count is lOf. 3 loaJ reckoned for dung ? The other ex- 
[ penses of hops ran high litre : labour, by contrail, 3/. 3/, j 
r poles, by one account, 2.10 per acre, per annum ; by ano- 
I iher 400 } by another 500, at 32/. per hundred ; sharping 
, ]j., picking 12/. per cwt. of the crop; duty then 10/. 8ii. 
i per cwt.; drying and bagging it.-, by another accoiJnt, fi/. 
1 per cwt.; use of oast I /.per cwt.; interest of +6/., the value 
I of the plantation, poles and all, on entering, 2/. 6t. ; and 
the average price of hops here for seven years, was il. 1 0/. 
per cwt. In regard to the time of picking, the hops are 
always best where picked latest the last year." — Nde in 
^ I792*. 

Mr. Vaizey, of Halstead, cultivated two acres fbi* 
eleven years ; and on my requesting the particalan, htf 
favoured me with the following account ; 

" DEAK SIB] 

" Agreeable to your request, I present a copy of a ma* 
morandum of the produce of two acres of bops for twelve 
jears, from the second crop after planting, to the end of its 
cuhivation. 

" The land (observed on the spot by you, I believe) 
is a pood piece of corn land ; a narrow cut off the bottom 
of a hill, lying on a considerable descent. The £rji three 
or four years pro&atly manured every year ; after, once in 
two years ; the last two or three, I believe, not manured 
at all. The poles were long (for such ground), and the 
general husbandry employed, equal to common prafUcc j 
andlihink the usual appearance of the crops quite equal 
to avenge of similar grounds near. 
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" I have put ihe price at which the hops wirf solj, 
or might have been (as near as I could), at the lairs, itn- 
mcdiatcly after the picking. 

*' I am afraid the fa^ this memorandum contains will 
afford no material information on hop cultivation, for 
which, on lucb land ai hi qurstku, I am not an advo- 
cate. 

" Its advantages in local situations arc obvions. At 
Castle Hcdingham, and thereabout, are instances, pro 
bably known to youi that arc very prolilablc ; but it may, 
perhaps, be fairly questioned, how fsr this cultivation is 
^(THTij//)' profitable ; and whether the existing extent of 
plantations may not have been raised and continued more 
from an abstraft prejudice on the prmluB of the crop in a 
£ivourable year, than from a comparison founded on aa 
average account, and a calculation of the annual expendi- 
ture, which is limply very considerable, and sometimes 
indire^ly (as a drain for manure) more injurious to a poor 
farm than at first view appears. 

" I remain, dear Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" JOHN V41ZET. 

" Product if r«s Acrts of Hops, in the Parish of HalshaJ^ 
Jir Tivelve Tears. 

Tm. QmMi(^, Prki. 

C«/., p-,. tf,. C ,. i. 

1790 8 2 5 O 

1791 1* SB 5 12 O 

1792 18 1 ....... 4 10 

1793 2 22 II 4 




" The great uncertainty and precariousncss of the crop 
is principally owing to the diseases to which the hops arc 
liable, in the various stages of their growth. In the first 
placet tbe fica, much resembling the turnip-fly, attacks 
tliem, and bites otF the head, or buJ, as soon as it ap- 
pears : they are most abundant in warcn and dry weather; 
and the best supposed remedy is to dung plentifully, that 
the plants may grow out of danger, which they are gene- 
nlly thought to be at two feet high : but a heavy shower 
tt for the most part an effectual cure. 

** InJuDC and July, the green Qj blawt them : lice sre 



the consequence, which do not seem to cat, but to poison 
the leaf, and shrivel it up, and make it se.ir, as if burnt: 
ibis most frequently happais in cloudy, thick, hot, moist 
weather, when also she honey dews sometimes come upon 
them, and they become black and foul, and little or no 
bloom succeeds, and the crop ts partially or totally pre- 
vented. 

" When ripening, tliey arc subjeft to become mouldy 
and rotten, especially in low moist situations, on low 
groimds, or too much sheltered ; the wctlcr and lower 
parts of Castle Hcdingham marsh are much subjeiTl to 
this complaint, which greatly injures, if not absolutely 
spoils, thequallty of the hops, if it take place to a very 
great degree. The best security is dryness of soil, and 
^e circidatioD of air*." 

,, HOr-i-OLES. 

Mr. ViNCocvEB informs us, that " about forty acrc» 
of ash, and Spanish chesnut, have been very judiciously 
planted in the parish of Castle Hcdingham, for hop- 
poles. The soil for the chesnut is as well chosen as the 
country would admit of, being that of a sandy loam. The 
ash upon the rich moory land promises extremely •rcll, 
and the whole strongly indicates the great care and skin 
of the owner." 

The Surveyor also recommends the following praAice 
for the preservation of hop-poles : ** Taking into duo 
coo si deration," sayi he, " the very important bene- 
fit! which are derived from coal^ar, in preventing tbo 
(lepredatioiu of mni^nc insc^ on plank and timber, it 
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very niturally occurs, that a preparation of co^-tar, judi- 
ciously applied, migbt not only produce a sitniiar efllit 
■gjinst inse£b in the ground, but, by its gradual and re^- 
lar soIuTxon, become mutter of food for the nourishoient 
of pUnts ; and tliis leads to a very important considcraiioa, 
of how far the application of coal-tar may be rcndercti 
serviceable, by prolonging the durability of ]>osts in the 
ground, and in like manner for the preservation of ho]>' 
poles; to which particular point, it is with extreme plea- 
sure, an opportunity offers for stating the substance of a 
conversation with the Earl of Du.ndonaldoii thissobjcA, 
who rccotiim(!nds the foltowliij; method of preparing the 
hop-poIcs, 10 the serious attention of the growers of hops. 
" The end* of the hop-poles intended to be inserted in 
tix gronnd, should first be stripped of the bark, for tlic 
length of thirty inches. Tiie poles n^un then be painted, 
and scorched or burnt, until the surface, from which the 
baric has been taken, becomes black- The customary 
depth which the poles arc fixed in the ground) will rego- 
laie how much of the pointed end should be treated in 
this matiocr. The burnt end of the pole, whilst hot, 
should be dipped into thin coal-tar, which sikould be pre- 
viotisly made warm, in order that the wood may absorb a* 
much as possible. There perhaps may be an advantage in 
dipping the pole the whole thirty inches stripped of its 
baric, so that twelve inches of what is cpvcred with coal- 
tar should be above the surface of the ground. The poles 
are then to be stacked with their pointed ends upwards, 
until sufficiently dry ; after which, they should be dipped 
in coal pitch made boiling hot, and set up a second time 
in the same manner, and so remain until they arc required 
for the plants. If the poles are subjeft to injury at the 
Bppcr or smaller ends, dipping them into the coal-tar 
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might probably be of use, in preventing the separation of 
the bjrk, or the barbiuring of insefts. 

" The tar and pitch may be had in different states of 
preparation, at the British Tar Company's Office in Lon- 
don. This praftice was recommended, and apparently 
with good reason, by Lord Dundonald, about ten years 
ago'." 

MX. fASCQUVER'S Td^LE OF PRODUCE. 
Namei of Parishes. Hep Land. 

K..^/ Rmlfi, 

A.r,s. Ar,. 

I. i. 

BaliBcr .....„„ »«... — 30 

Great Henncy » „ „, — »0 

Great Yeldham .„.._ .._... — SI 6 

Castle Hedingbam ...„.....^. ........... 120 60 

Sible Hcdingham 110 30 

Great Maplcslcad 25 30 

Little Maplestead — 30 

Findiitigficld .................... ...... 40 SO 

Wethenfidd .................. ..... 125 40 

Braimrce 30 30 

Bocking ..„..„„...._„...„. 30 30 

Halstead -r- SO 

Febtnanh — 20 O 

Earl's Colne .„..-....« 40 30 

Chelmsford -....- — 30 
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SECT. XVII. — CORIANDER AND CARRAWAT. 



** As Essex U rather singulir in llie projuflioti of a kind 
I af treble crop, consisting of coriandiT, teasd, and carra- 
way, a pa.-ticular mention of it may be acceptable to the 
public. The seeds ot' these several plants are sown toge- 
ther, very early in the spring, upon a strong old lay, once 
ploughed ; and generally yield very considerable returns. 
The usual mode is, for a substantial farmer to take in a 
sort of partner in the species of husbandry, who is in an 
inferior situation, and will give up his time to the hoeing 
and managing of it : the agreement is, that the farmer 
supplies the land, ploughs tt, and pays all parish and other 
Hsual charges incident to land ; and the labourer sows it| 
keeps it dean by frequent hoeings, cuts, thrashes, and 
makes it ready for market ', and then the produce is equally 
divided : this conncKion lasts three yciirS) and sometimes 
longer. In the first, the several seeds come up, and, 
when of sufficient growth, are set out with a hoe ; and the 
coriander, which is an annual, is ripe before harvest, and 
produces a return of from ten to fourteen hundred weight 
an acre. In the second year the teasel, most of wliich will 
run now, yields a load, or six score stafis, of fifty heads 
each staff; and the carraway from three to six hundred 
weight of seed. The third year the teasel declines, and the 
carraway is in perfection, and will yield an equal bulk 
with the coriander ; and most of the teasel that did not 
run last season, wilt produce heads this, and afford a fourth 
•r fifih part of the crop it did the preceding season ; by 
which time the several plants are in general exhausted, 
though a fourth, and even fifth year of carraway, has been 
Icnown to succeed. 
" The coriander, or »/, as some call it, and carraway. 
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arc to be treated wiih grcst care when ripe, otherwise the 
largest and best part of the seed will be lost ; to prevent 
which, women and children arc employed to cut it, plant 
by plant, as soon as it is rijie, and put it imtncdiatctjr into 
clotlis, prepared to receive it i and in them it is carried to 
the middlci or some other convenient part of the field, 
and thrashed upon a sail-cloth, spread for the purpose, 
upon which men stand to receive it ; who, with a few 
strokes of the Hail, get the sccJ clean out of the straw, and 
arc ready for another liiilc load in a few minutes. The 
use of these seeds is too well known to need a word upon 
that subje^. The tea.°ei is abo cut by women, who are 
iusim^ed to leave ihc weak and rotten headsj and select 
only the strong and healthy ones ; tite others, being of no 
lue, would spoil the sample, and the credit of the grower j 
at the same time these heads are cut with a stalk, of six or 
eight inches in length, and bound up in small bunches, or 
glcaos, of fife and twenty heads each } the like number of 
which bunches, or gleans, constitute half a statt'; Hhich, 
after a few days sun, to harden and dry them, are tied to- 
gether upon a stick, or staff, of two feet and a half long* 
ai>d in this form carried to market. 

" The head of the teasel is of a conical form, two Of 
three inches in length, and one, or one and an half, in 
diameter, at the bottom, or largest end, armed on erery 
part with small, strong points, turned a little downward* ; 
and arc bought by the woglien manufa^urers ; who fix 
them upon frimes, calculated to cover a cylinder, which 
is made to turn round, and slightly catch their says, bays, 
&C. wliich attother part of the weaver's machine draws 
against them ; by which means the knap is raised to almost 
any length the manufa^urer wishes. Sometimes, where 
the farmer prefers a certainty, he will let his bnd for 
three, lour, or 5ve pounds, au acre per annum, ior three 
years, 
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jean, ploaghing and paying as before, rather than risk 
ibc luzardi of blights, sirong winds, when the seeds nrc 
ripe, or a decay of the woollen irade; any of which, greatly 
lessen the profits of this speculation. After the carra- 
way is worn out, the farmer resumes his land, and has no- 
ihinp to do but plough and sow for a good crop of wheat 
the followiQg year, which is seldoo) known to duappoint 
him, after the land has been thus treated ■." 

Mr- Vancouver's account of the cultivation of these 
Keds is as follows : 

"The culture ofcoriandcTiwhich has been touch attentfcd 
lo in the neighbourhood of Tolshunt Darcey, is thus ma- 
naged; old lay-ground is ploughed in the beginning of 
Mstrch, and after the surface is completely pulverized, the 
Kcd is sown fourteen pounds to the acre* thrice hoeing 
and setting out the plants four indies square, will cost one 
guinea per acre. Average produce 10 cwt. per acre, 12/. 
per cwt. This is considered to be a very good preparation 
after once ploughing forwhcat; and as the land is generally 
ploughed in two-yard ridges, or stitches of eight -furrowt 
wide, a row of beans ts generally planted with the corian- 
der, on each side of the open furrows between the stitches, 
Bad are usually harvested at the same time. 

« When carraway is sown with ihc coriander, from the 
care and attention necessarily bestowed in distinguishing 
the plants, the hoeing seldom costs less than one guinea 
and a half per acre -, but the carraway is not regularly set 
out for a crop till after the coriander is harvested, at which 
lime a very cxpcmive hoeing becomes indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

" Teaiel is sometimes cultivated in iIk same field, the 
Kcd being sown with the coriander and carraway i but as 
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ncitber the carraway or tnsel come co.-nplctcly and Kgtt- 
Jarly the second year, bocli crops arc usuaUy allowed to 
itand for (he third summer. This is e^te;mcd good manaf;e* 
for old coarse pasture grounds, which, after three ,:laugh- 
ings, is commonly soivn with wheat, and then cican 
chalked." 

Mr. Sewell, o{ Maplcttead, gives the following di- 
rections for the culture : 

" About the beginning of March, plough lomeold pa^ 
ture land -, if it has been pasture for a century, ihe better | 
and the soil should be a very strong clayey loam. Mix 
12lb.of carraw^y, lOlb.of coriander, and 13 lb. of teasel 
seeds, tof^ciher, which is sufficient for one acre; sow di- 
reAly after the plough, :uid dress, I suppose harrow, the 
land well. When the plants appear of sufficient strength 
to bear the hoe (which will not be until about ten weeks 
after sowing), it must not be omitted ; and in tlie course 
of the summer it will require three hoeings, and one at 
Michaelmas; each will be about Sj. per acre. The corian- 
der is annual, and is iit to cut about the beginning of 
July; it should be Icri in the field after cutting, and 
tlirashcd on a clolh, in the same manner as rape-seed. 

" About April following, your teasel and carraway 
will want a good hoeing, done deep and well, and another 
lioeing about the beginning of June ; these two hoeings 
arc to be done at 7/. per acre each. The carraway will be 
fit to cut the beginning of July, and must be thrashed ia 
the same manner as coriander. The teasel will not be 
ready till the middle of September, when those heads which 
arc beginning to turn brown, arc cut off the stem, with a 
tialk a foot long i and 23 of them are tied in a bunch ; 
2i of the bunches are £xcd on a small stick, and called a 
row, 240 of which make a load in bulk, equal to a ton of 
bay bota the cncadow. Tbc work of cutting and branching 
i^iMi the 
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l-^e teasel can only be done by those who have been well 
racquainted with, and learned [he mode) it must be looked 
[ over, and the heads cut ai several times, as they ripen. 
I The teasel and carraway are perennial, and some of the 
I ^nis do rot perfeft their seeds till the third or fourth 
I year, thoagh, in general, you have a crop the second year; 
j . yd enough is left for a crop the third year ; .nnd the seeds 
I that are scattered froin the crop ihc second year often 
ic to perfeftion the founh year; I have known in- 
' itances of this being continued for seven years. The usual 
way is to plough direiftly after the crop is gathered the 
I third year, and sow wheat, of which commonly a good 
crop is obtained, the land being in tine order, from the 
L turf being rotted, and the repeated hocings. 

"The first appearance of teasel, after it is sown, is much 

1 lite a lettuce; coriander like a parsnip ; and carraway like 

[ carrots. The produce of carraway has often been, on the 

»cry rich old lays in the hundreds, or low lands, of this 

L county, 20 cwt. per acre. There is always a demand for 

R tlie London marliet, sometimes so tow as 12/. per cwt. 

J has been up to 50/. per cwt, mostly on an average at 

SI/. Coriander is also very productive on good land, often 

producing 2^ cwt. per acre, sometimes not more than G 

•r Tfwt. the price being sometimes 30/.; per cwt. often so 

low as 10/. average in general, about 1 6/. London market. 

I Teasel is used only amongst the maniifa-^rers of ordi- 

I Dary cloth and baizes, to raise the wool on them that 

covers the thread. As we have a large business of that 

kind carried on in this part of the county, wc have a rc- 

I gular demand for teasel ; the average price 12A per toad ; 

the produce sometimes a load per acre, often not more 

I Aan one-fourth of a toad. The land can only be filled 

vith plants, and the more one kind predominates, the less 

L mitst rcuonabty be expend of the crop that succeeds. It 
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it moitlj sown on land so strong, as to rc<juire bcii^ a 
liulc exliauste<l, to brin;; it tit for bearing corn. McK of 
the land «jv.n wrJi earnway and coriander i the u-zsc) i* 
etl:itted, as being a more (roubicwmc and uncertain crop ; 
md generally the prodtiA of carraway is much gfcaur 
without tiian with teasel." 

In Dcngcy hundred, and many other pans of Essex^ 
carraway is not an uncommon article of culdvaliun: there 
are gardening- farmers, who travel about and contnA 
for breiikiiif; up old grass-land, in order to sow this plant. 
The farmer ploii<;hs to a great depth for them, and does 
vhatever horse-work is wanted, finding the land also aC 
a rent of 15/. an acre fon Mr. Wakefifxd's farm), and 
the produce ii divided. It is reckoned a more profitabtc 
way of breaking iip grass than for common crops; but 
much depending on a >ariable price, is n;ckoncd hai^ar- 
dous; though the carraway men have iniriligence cnottgb 
among themselves to aim at not overstocking the market. 

Coriander Is always the lirst crop, the carraway being 
sown with it as clover is with barley, lo succeed it ; and 
It is left from three to six years, acconling to tlic succe&si 
great hoeing is bestowed on it, to keep the land clean : 
wlicD it returns to the farmer, if there be twitch, he fal- 
lows; if not, he sows wheat. Mr. Wakefield's half re- 
ceipt from thirty acres bu varied from 180/. to 300/. a 
year. 



SECT. XVllI. — WELD, 

l» the parish and neighbourhood of Hoverill, " weU 
is occasionally cultivated for iJlc tnar.ufafcure of check 
ftpd bimui; ia culture a ui^lf that of tnmpUnt- 

ing 
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log from the seed-beds at Mldstimmer; !t stands all 
wimor, and is the summer foUowing, when in full bloom, 
cut, dried, and laid up for use. The soil it favours most, 
b a aiff strong loam, moderately moist, but not wet. 
The price from fourpence to cigtitpencc per stone. The 
K>anufaAur« above-mentioned is carried on to 3 conside- 
rable extent ; but the effcCi it hns had on the agriculture 
of this parish, by inviting agreat number of settlers, has 
beat io far unfavourable, as to occasion a ccmsidtrable 
increase in tlic poor's rates within the last five years"." 



SECT. XIX. UL'STAliD. 

" In the iilands of Foulness, Wallasea, See. and in the 
embanked marshes, while or brown niustard-secd is sown; 
one peck and a half per acre on ,-in oat-siubble. Cutting 
and thraving the seed are done at 10/. 6J. per acre; 
thrashing is done on a sheet In the field, at 5f. per quar- 
ter: loean produce twenty-four bushels per acref." 

AcfoUBi of the Culture and Managfrntnt tf Muslard-seed in 
thf Pariih efWtdfard, near Chehuford. 

" The seed sown was of the white kind, such as is 
moat usually grown in our gardens for salading; and the 
quantity of it, instead of a peck and an half per acre, as 
above stated, only two quarts. 

" On the 28d of May, 1900, twelve acres were sown 
by the farmer who furnished the present communication! 
it failed in the plant, owing to the land not being so well 
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cultivjied, through inexperience) as it should have hic6f 
not waa it sufficiently manured, nor were the weeds pro- 
perly and fiilly destroyed. It was reaped and harvested 
in Augu)<t, but iu consequence of these several defects, it 
produced only one quarter and a half per acre} yet even 
this crop, at I2i. 6d. per bushel, nmountcd to 90/., that 
is, 11, 10/. an acre. 

" Early in March, 1801, five acres were sown, anJ 
the whole produce was only seven tjuarters. Of this* 
likewise, the plant considerably failed; it beini; injured hf 
the fly, and being also sown too early, it might, perhaps, 
be not a little damaged by the frott. This crop, however^ 
bad a* it was, more than paid the expense of cultivation/ 
&c. It was reaped the latter end of Jrily, 

•' In the same year, that js, on the 25th of May, 1801, 
ten acres more were sown; the ground was well prepared^ 
it was reaped the beginning of September, and the pro- 
duce was forty quarters, wiiich was sold for upwardi of 
200/. or 20/. the acre. 

" The crops in all the aboire instances imrnedfatcly fol-- 
lowed wheat; and had not the land been prepared formtis- 
tard, it would have lain fallow, and been sown the next ycai* 
with oats, or barley, so that nothing but a crop of tur- 
nips could have been produced between, in the usual 
way. The mustard, therefore, was, in some measure, 
clear gain, and the land in good condition for a crc^ of 
wheat to succeed it. 

** The same intelligent fttrmer observes, tliat the usual 
average crop is from three to four quarters an acre; that 
the soil upon which he lias sown is light and loamy; that 
(he mustard is so far from exhausting, or injuring th« 
soil, that it is enriched and pulverized by the leaves and 
flowers which ^11 upon it, and that he intends, about 
tb* Utter end of next July, to sow mustard upon a fallov. 






feB be ploughed in (nfter a trost to kill it] abnut the begin- 
ning of December, or sooner, as a manure for barley or 
oats the following spring. It is seldom troubkd with 
Is, as by iis quick growth it soon overtops wid dc- 
ifttbcDQ] but it may not be improper to hoe it once. 
as the tvhc3t lldd is cleared in the aiitunuti 
it should be prep;>rcd for sowing mustard, by ploughing 
it up and hiUowing it till April or May, to destroy the 
wrcUs, and to get it into as line a state as for lufnips. 
_- " It U sown after wheat, and wheat is considered as a 
V|»oper crop to follow it : not having yet sown It on the 
tune land successively, he knows not how it would suc- 
ceed. It is best to sow it as soon after a shower as may 
be. It is cut, harvested, gathered, and thraahed in the 
L lUd, after the same maimer as rape or coleseed. 

I» '*• Culttm at PriltlnvtU, near Rochford. — Make a winter 
&now from land fresh broken up; but mustard -seed may 
be advantageously sown after wheat, provided the land 
be properly manured, as for wheat or oth<r grain. 

mustard-seeU should be sown in February, 
bite in March, it being more tender, conse<}uentIy 
: liable to be injured by frost. It matters not what 
I it is sown upon, provided it be rich and fertile. 
'* The average produce per acre about three quarters, 
intity of seed required per acre half a peck. As to 
t mode of culture while growing, hoe it, and set It out 
esame as turnips, not too thick, as that draws up the 
It too weak. 

" Mtibod ef Harvtiting.—Tbe brown mustard is reaped 
[I tied in sheaves, the came as wheat, and is thrashed 
I the field when fit, at the expense of 5s. a quarter. 
" The vihit* mujierJ-Kcd is reaped and laid in gavels 
k TOL. u.] I (or 
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for handful^} upon the stubble, the sarfic as coltsecii, 4( ' 
an expense of 6/. per quartCTi and also tliTultetl in ihc 
tieW. Bnnun mustard very much exhMiSts and impove- 
rishes the soil; but the tvhke does not. 

" When the land is very good, it sometimes produces 
fife or six quarters an acre." 

*' Th< discrimination of the cftefts of the brawn and 
vtkite mustard-seed upon the soil SL-ems highly important. 
It is also to be observed, that the expense of thrashing;^ 
&c. is given from places where the price of labour is great- 
er ilian in most other parts of this county"." 

176*, Foulness. Very profitable here, 3, 4, and 
nen 5cp^, at 4/.; but sir.iins the land much. 

Mr. Wakefip^d cultivates white mustard: sows it on a 
wheat eddish; hoes it very well three times, and sowt 
wheat Lifter it. It is, however, a tii:klish crop, for one 
frosty mom will kill it, and it is lubjeft to be eaten by 
the black catcrpill.n'. Most ihrash it iii the field on 3 
doth, like cole, but some trample out the seed by horses. 
It is very expensive, and troublesome to thrash: the pro- 
duce 'iqn. an acre: prke from 8/. to 20/. a bushel- 

Prodnee m Foulness Island, according to Mr. Woop, 
ttirce quarters and a half; Mr. Potton three quartcni 
■omeiimcs four. 

In Rochford hundred, clover not gcneraHy sown wiUt 
k, bat wheat. ' 



SECT. KX. — BUCK-WHKAT. 

"The cultivation of this I am entirely unacquainted 
with ; and I believe there arc few parts of this county in 
#hich it is much attended to. &Ir. Vancouver telts us. 
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that ia the neighbourhood of Ardlcigh and LitEle Brom- 

( ley, it has been sown and ploughed under for manure 

when in full blossom ; thst this is generally a preparation 

for wheat, but has not answered sufficiently to induce a 

^ continuation of the pra^ice'j" 



SECT. XXr.^-TABES. l. 

. Mr. FishEr Unwin, at Coggeshall, remarked, xLai 
the husbandry of that vicinity ^s'as very much improved^ 
as this crop was greatly increased. 
Mr. Wright, of Hatfield, made the same obsenation 
I on that neighbourhood ; the farmers now sowing them 
yerj generally. Ten years ago there was scarcely any in 
the pnrish. He introduced them, and had 40 acres this 
jear. He feeds many with ewes and Umbs. He also soils 
18 cows aod 15 horses on them. 

There is a considerable increase in this article of culture 
■round Colchester. 

Mr. HiRDir, at Bradfield, sows two bushels an acre. 
Mr. SpuRCBON shewed me apiece of winter tares up 
,^d green before one farmer in five had sowed any; but 
he had summer-fallowed the land, which is a siogalir ma- 
flB^cmeni. Intends, when the crop is off", to cojt it about 
tot wheat. 

Mr. Newman, at HornchurCh, thinks this crop one of 
tiic main pillars of good husbandry ; he has now 20 acres ) 
. tpd he gets belter wheat, and better crops of all sorts after 
Acta, than by almost any other preparation. He has now 
good crop of Swedish turnips after a great crop of tares 
I. He drills them at nine inches, ia order that one 
i-hocing may kill the charlock. 
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Mr. BttiDCE* of Bultsbury, bas a very bi^h opinion of 
tares I he tbinlc^ that a full crop amcUontet tbe land motfH 
than any tbinc. 

The Rev. W. Mackun, of Chcterford, finds tar« 
useful for soiling, that he is never nitbout them. They ■ 
improve tbe land greatly, and jircj^art well for barley, and 
good crops arc certain without dunging. 

Lortl Bhavbrook, at Auilky-end, sows them mixed 
with rye, for the spring fooil of his sheep : also alone for 
soiling hoi^cs, which do tetter on them than on otfacr 
food, and make inach manure. 

Mr. Cljyden having a larje breadth of poor land, 
sftws tares as one effeflivc means of improving it ; he runs 
hardies across them as in feeding turnips, for oting than 
Oh (he land by sheep, folding the Sock at night, as an 
tension of the same improvement. 

Soiling horses is wdl understood about Teriit^, thoughv^ 
Mr, SiRtJTT, having much grass, does P« praftisc itr" 
When clover fails they are substituted. 

Mr. PoHTEH, cf Little Leighs, took mc into one of 
his fields of 30 acres, that yielded wheat on trefoil and 
ray fi.d for two years, and all dunged. Twenty acres of 
the Stubble marked a fine crop (the whole fonr qusrtm 
oh an acre on an average, and therefore this ncaf or qoite 
five); the other ten, where the land was rather the better, 
Tcry inferior, and he could Jitributc the difference to no 
bther cause than the CO acr« a few years ago being under 
lares, ivhlch were fed • but the worm had got tbe plaaC 
on the ten acres, vliich often happwns if ray be sown. It 
it not a proof againn tares. The small didtrence m xA. 
might be In favoor of the -worm : cm the contrary, the. 
worm might be fa^otircd by the tares. ^ 

Of this crop Mr. Sewxll ftas a very high opinitm i n^ 
^inkt it one of the best articles for varying a course when 

the 
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tSbeland is tirod of clover. Heis^attentire in miriirifagit 
for soiling to mow stitch by stitch^ that the pioagfas-may 
enter immediatelyy then sows barley with clover for wEeat* 
He thinks it very difficult to banish fellows on strmg latid 
wtbottt tares. - - 

Mr. CoK£R, of Borely, has drilled tares at nine inches 
with success : two bushels and an half of seed per acre. 

Mr. B&iDGt, at Coggeshall (seedsman in the Borough), 
cnltivates white tares, and has fonnd on three years trkd, 
ihat when sown on the same day and the same land witfa^ 
common spring tares, they will be podded before ibcotUds 
are in Uossom. "^ 

la discourse with Mr. Rush, of Latchingdon, on tlf|^ 
question of mowing or feeding clover, he instanced the 
case of a field of tares near Maldon ; part was mown giieeii 
for soiling, and part later for hay 6r seed; oats succeeded,, 
and were best where the tares stood the longest tinia. 
The comparison merits noting, but it was not decisive 
Was the land ploughed in the first case tsstantly after the 
tcythe? 



SECT. XXII.--*SAZN'POIN. 

I 

There is at Cryssal Grange a red sand on a saadf 
botlomt without any chalk under it, on which Mr. WsDP 
has 16Q acres of sainfipiut some of it near -.twenty years 
okL 

Sir Thomas LbonabP) at Avelyt informed me that 
there is in that vicinity a good deal of sainfoin on the 
laads which have achalk bottom. 

At Chesterford mu^ sainfoin, a»d ^ for bay. Mr. 
|ljM|il»: lor bresikiiig up a fi4d.pf i^ avp#;ed orlddeii, 

F3 an# 
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and then plouf hed it for barley, and got a very fine crof. 
It rum h-r;: lo ihc lob p'asj. •* 

The Rev. William Macklin here sowed ten aeret rf 
this grass with barlcjr, and got a load and a half of hi^ 
per acre the first year, from land that would not have let 
for more than Ss. He found both h.iy and rouen excd* 
lent for cows. 

Lord Brivbrook, at Andley-end, has 38 acres of thlr 
noble plant in a perfcflion not often seen. Hit most ii»-'| 
telligcnt bailiS'and steward, Mr. Nockold, gave me tlic 
following detail. It was a part of the park tlut was laiil 
down to grass many years ago, and worn out. He 
ploughed it up and harrowed in oats, getting six quar- 
ters an acre; he was successful, but, the wire-worm 
considered, it would have been safer to pare and burn. He 
next winter fallowed for barley, and got six (juarters per 
acre of that also -, then be turniped it, and got a beautiful 
crop; but they were much damiged by the bhck canker 
or caterpillar : the end of April and beginning of M^> 
180+, he ploughed and harrowed in five bushels of 
foin-seed, and four lb. trefoil per acre alone, sowing wr, 
com. In September he mowed 25cwt. of hay per acr^ 
of a quality singularly excellent ; a crop decidedly gained 
by no corn being sown. In the winter manured wjth 60 
bushels of coal-ashet per acre, from Cambridge. In 1 805 
mown again, the crop more than three tons per aerc. I 
saw the four stacks of this hay; and ihry certainly spcalf 
sufficiently clear, that the crop was immense. The bv^ 
ginning of September the rouen, which was very gre«^' 
was fed with fatting beasts and store cattle. I rode ovef* 
the field, and did not see a spot where the plant mtised. '* 

Mr- Nockold, on the larm he holds for himself undA 
I.ord DitiTBitooK, ten years ago laid down a field taf" 
lainfoin-, he has mown it nine times, and has had on aa 
average 
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I jmrage two tons of ha^ per acre i but he has manured 
[ h with coal-ashes every year, from 80 to 100 bushels 
[ per acre, xc 2d. per bushel, ihe price of the ashes, and 
' near 4i/. more the expense of cafriage (30/. per vraggoa 
I )oa<i of 100 bushels). 

Mr. Clayd^n, a very spirited and meritorions tenant 

I vf Lord Bratbrook, laid down to saisfoin 50 acres of 

I land at a distance from nil manuring except coal-ashes, 

i |be carriage of which renders them nearly equally appii- 

I cable to all parts of a farm; and diesscd the whole with 

Ibose ashes : this is great : others generally content them- 

aelces with a small field, but 50 acres proved the energy 

■rith which he carries on his business. 
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The Rev. Mf. Havd, at BiUefitiiy, has a rood of land 
f lUklcr Inceme upon a rich drj- friable loam, worth an high 
[ ^den rent so near the town : it is in rows of 1 S inches ; 
nd now in the fourth year i at the time of sowing he 
I lewed also a seed-bed ailjoiiiing, from which to supply va- 
des, and this he has done with such attention, that 
I Ibere is not the smallest gap in any part of the piece. 
I like every other careful cultivator who has adopted 18 
I inch spaces, he is obliged to n-np it ; every spring he digs 
I Ibc intervals, and he hoes it after every cutting ; has ma- 
l Mired it but once, hut intends it every second year. I 
r it the middle of Od^ober in the fourth growth, and it 
3 two fcet high. He has cut it so early as April, bnt 
f always in May ; from' the middle of which month it sup- 
r ports for four months two horses with scarcely any thing 
I given to them besides, after which (he produce lessens ; 
] bot BtiU it fields much. The spring digging takes four 
F ♦ mco 
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men a dij. The espcnici in so small a spot of ground 1 
ire of coiine higli, for the .ligging and hand-hocing migbt I 
be cxecDteJ by horse-work on ^ larger scale. The groua4 J 
it noi only rich, but warm vad well sheltered. 

Mr. Cooke, of Si. John's Green, Cotcheslcr, basM^I 
acre of lucerne, which has prorcd very profitable ro him ( J 
part of ii is five years old, and ihc rest six or seven. K J 
was drilled at ttveuty inches in April; if earlier, apt ti I 
ftiil V on a rich deep, dry loam, on a gravelly bottom. It I 
is dilHcuU to supply vacancies by Eowing ; ic must be bf 1 
transplanting. Mr. Cooxf: remarks : he digs between tM J 
rows every autumn, leaving it rough for the winter -, and 
rakes it in the spring. Once in three years, he manures 
it with rotten dung. He attempted to mow it with 3 
scythe i but the spreading branches escaped cutting, and 
be found it absolutely necessary to reap it with a reaping- 
hook. He seldom cuts it more than ihrice in a season, as it 
ii better to have three full |rowtlis, th^n four more mo- 
derate ones. The first cutting in May this year (1803), 
kept six horses six wtcks ; the second cutting prodnced 
rather less. The prodttcc of ibe ibird is more uncertain, 
as it depends (tiuch on ihe season, it should not be cut 
[ill in bloom, as it does better than if earlier* and more 
flashy, 10 use the expression of the gentleman himself. 
Mr. Cooke spoke in the highest terms of iis merit, and as 
food for horscd. 

£. ,. < 

First crop. Six horses, six weeks, at Zj 5 & O 

Second crop. Six horses, four weeks, at 3/ 3 IS 

Third cxop. Six horses* two weckSj at 3j I 16 

10 16 

, . Pcf acre, , ».„„ ^.21 IS O 
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Digging, -•«•••«•••—*—•«•«— •4»..-«»—*^.»M*M«..->»«*«.. 1 O 

Hodngp •••—•«••«—•—•..••— •—•^••^••^.•—•— •••••—•— 15 O 

Ml aDuf^ ^•^•^••••••••••'••••••••••••••••••••••••••M*****M«M«MM« 2 

fConvcyiiig to stdbiC) •••^•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••m*.* 10 

j^.lO 10 



It should be considered, that when the horses were 
fceding the first crop in April, they were in hard work, 
imd ate chaff and com ; the second crop was ate in the 
stable also, till eight o*cIock in the evening, and then put out 
Ibr the night ; the third crop the same ; yet the saving of 
hay and other green food was very considerable, and I 
think equal to the valuation put upon it. It cannot be 
expcAed in lands in general to make so great a produce^ 
thb being in a garden, secure from cold winds, and per- 
baps upon a soil particulariy suited to lucerne, except in 
very dry soQinicrs'; I cannot see that the hst crop is less 
value per week than the other, as it comes when feed on 
the light soil is very scarce ; therefore have made it the 
iame. 



SECT. XXIV. — THE DRI{«L HUSBANDfiY. . 

There is a scattering of this mode of culture through- 
finx the county, but no distriA in it where the pra£Uce is 
estaUished as it is on the sancis <lf Norfolk^ and on the 

clays 
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clays of Suffbllc ; dot is the iocrrue of it npld 
p*n of Essex. 

Mr. CoKER, at Borely, bu drilled all bii farm for eight 
or nine year^, wheat, barler, oats, peue, bcans^ tome 
tiTcs, and some tumips. He has luJ such surest, that 
Itc is convinced of the superiority of this method to the 
hro.Ki-caGC. His b)rte-hot:iiig is all done by an 2S, and 
«er)P effccliTcly. 

Mr. KoNETWooD drills wheal and bailey* and has got 
goo<l crops, but the soil at Marks-hall beiitg very wet» 
KJong arid tenacious, tlic bailitf remarked that not one 
sta«on in twenty would suit it. But note— nothing known 
bete of putting in barley without spring plougliing. 

Mr. TwE£[>, of Sandon, began the drill hu&baodry with 
Coou'» inipiemcnU ten years ago^ and has for eight year* 
drilled itis whole farni i the soil so strong and wet, that be 
never has an aoe of turnips on the whole farm. He has 
no doubt at all of the superiority of the produce and pro- 
fit to ihoGc of the broad-4:ast husbandry. But he is in the 
Ssfiblk system of discarding spring-plough iiigs for spring 
com of all sorts. 

1. Falk;w, 

2. Wheat drilled at nine inches ; seed one bushel, to 
J five pecks i two inches deep ; horschoed thrice: 

_^ , first with the iixed harrow, the rest scarifying) : 
produce three quarters and an half an acre. Has 
bad over fourteen acres from fourteen bushels of 
seed, six (juarters one bushel and an half, and half 
a peck of white American wheal per acre, not 
laid, by drilling at nine inches. 
S. Beans, pease, or lares : beans and pease at eighteen 
inches, tares at nine and twelve. Two bushcb and 
an half of pease or beans ; three of tares ; beans 
, ksfr inches dc^^ pQ»e thnc HfiTKituxd tbre^. 
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four, or five times. Produce of beans four quar- 
ters ; of pease three. Tares mown. 
♦. Oats or barley, hut most of the former, as the soil is 
bad barley land : two bushels seed barley per acre, 
three of oatsj both two inches and an half dcept 
produce, barley four quarters, oats five. 

5. Clover, chiefly drilled; and covered by the last sca- 

rifying of the corn; succeeds better than in the 
common way ; mown for hay or soiling, 

6. Wheat, drilled and managed as above : produce 

three quarters- 

7. Pease drilled. * 
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f Mr. Rogers has been in the drill husbandry eleven 
jtmy. The rows of his wheat at nine, and also at twelve 
inches} barley and oats at nine; pease at eighteen i but 
ihc short strawed frame pea at twelve ; turnips at twelve 
tor sheep feed, but at eighteen if for a full crop for bul- 
Jocks. &c. He horse-hoes all these crops; the pease three 
fir four times. 

Seed wheat one bushel to one and an half; barley ami 
oat* one and an half to two; frame pease three bushels^ 
oihen ditto one and an half; tares one and an half for 
tnowingt to two for feeding; — remarking, that all crops 
which arc to be fed should be tliick, and all to be seeded 
should be thin: an observation respe^ing both distance 
of rows and quantity of seed, much deserving altention. 

His average crop of wheat three quarters and an half; 
and of barley five. When he was first seen to horse-hoc 
bis wheat, several of his neighbours (who were, however, 
great advocates for hand-hoeing) pronounced the operation 
dangerous; and some time after, in conversation, It wa 
CDiTCDtly reported, that be had damaged his crops consi- 
derably, and made them root-fallcu by the operation; 
which 
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light or n!ne-inch furrow stitches, to go with two honei^ 
and the wheels are always in the icitch furrows, which I 
unsure is the best method upon these lands." 

Mr. Lee, of Maldon, has drilled, but left tt off, aoA- 
lliinks he can beat it in the broad-cast. 

Mr. Wakefield, on hi« farm of 1700 acres at Bnm- 
ham, has drilled or dibbled all his com. The prajbcc 
spreads about Latchingdon but slowly ; but he has not 
convinced his boilifi'''. Let Mr. WjIKEFIELD drill an acrg^ 
and I -will sms! ene bread-caff bj it, and I -will venture a yar'i 
viagei that ihi broad-east beats. 

Mr. Wright, at Roehford-hall, ore year drilled all 
his oats, and nearly all his barley, at nine indies; bat 
he sufiered by it : be thinks that he had not plant enough | 
and wherever the crop is undcr-sccded, cliicfe-weed and 
other weeds arc sure to abound. He found also, that the 
wire-worm getting into the rows, had an opportunity of 
fiillowing themi and eating the corn worse lUan in broad* 
cast crops. With wheat he succeeded better, but not sa 
well as to induce any great extension of the method : he 
means, however, to try a Xttsxi-eteh with wl»eat tliis year. 
The mildew is another obje^on, for the drilled com is 
more liable than thicker cn^ps. For drilhng, he hat 
likewise found it necessary to pulverize the land more, 
and in this case the worm abounds more ; and he baa 
often remarked, that the more beautifully the land work* 
ed, the worse the crop. 

Mr. CoLCHi STEii, at Laindon, is a driller, and lent his 
drill to Mr. Groncfi Gakdiner, as what he conceived 
might be useful against black grass. Mr. G4Rdiner gM 
a very fine crop by the use of it ; but the <iuaniiiy of thac 
grass rn the drills was great ; however, he destroyed M 
□tueh OS to aiTord reason to think that a spirited nse of 
ihr tool would go far to eradicaie the plant. 

The 
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The Rev, Mr. Hand, at Dumon, on a small g'ebc 
tiatle some rrials which gave him a good opinion of the 
InitnnJrf ; he had resided much in Northumberland, and 
brought thcncr Mr. Bailet's drill for single rows;lir 
Used it for beans and barley ; the beans at 30 inches, and 
fhe barley at 18: he horse-hoed thtrm twice, and lund* 
fiocd and weeded them, and they were the cleanest com 
in the neighbourhood. A small part of the barley wj» 
not honc-hoed, and that by much the wont. 

Mr. NawMAN, of Hornchurch, Orills ail his corn, and 
has done so for five years, except one year omitting it for 
hh bariey -, and he is clear and decided in the benelii of 
the praAicc. If his future drilling depended on the single 
machine he now possesses he would not talce 1000 golncai 
for it. He uses M'Doik^al's drill, and prefers it to Mr. 
Cooke's, having worked them together. 

Mr. Bkamstome never drills — he has not heard or 
9cm nny thing sufficient ta conviiKC him tha: the method 
h superior to broad-cast. It ought to be introdiiCi,-d ott 
such clays for spring corn -, but in conjun^ion with the 
system of banishing spring plougliings. 

The Rev. W. Macklin, at Clicsterford, began dtllU 
ing in 1803, when he thus put in 30 acres of wheat at 
twelve inches, and hand-hoed it twice. The crop twu 
quarters and an half an acre, or the general average broad* 
can. He also drilled the same year 100 acres of barley 
St the same distance, which proved a better crop than tba 
broad-cast. At the same lime 30 acres ^ oats, the crop 
middling. In 1604 he drilled 4U acres of wheat, which 
proved for a time remarkably nourishing, wat hand-hoed 
twice, but was so mildewed as to be good for little ; but 
the broad-cast was the same. He hkcwise drilled sixteen 
acres of turnips, at twelve inches which were a fine plant 
but being early, were mildewed. 

Hi. 
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THS DUrlX HViBANDRX, 

His opinion in general is, tliat drilling is a good praitics 
when the land is very clean ami in );ooJ heart, and upcci' 
ally for vheat ; but that it will not answer for any sore of 
com if plenty of seed be not delivered. 

Mr. BuRREL, of Birdbrook, has for four years drilkd 
wheat and barley at nine inches, both horse and hand* 
bocingi he does not thinL^ that a drilled wilt on compari* 
•OD with a broad-cast crop beat it, but looks to ibc pro- 
gressive effect of cleaning for the chief benefit. 

The Rev. Mr. Scott, at Little Oakley, has drilled all 
his white eorn, and with such success, that he meaos to 
continue the praiice he began tliree years a^o. He sows 
doTcr with the drilkd barley broad^cast, and harrows it 
m ; and has had above ten quarters an acre of oats drilled. 
He has 2bO acres drilled per annum : uses a large drill, 
which covers an eight-furrow stilch, made by A&BT. 
His rows are in general at six inches, and he does ten to 
twelve acres a day. He finds it advisable to have a nun ' 
from Suffolk to work the driU. He gets greater crop* 
iban in the broad-caat w^y. 

Mr Blythe, of Kirby, has drilled all for the cropft 
of 1S03 and 1804 ; his drill, made at Darsham, in Suf- 
fclk, carries ten furrows. 

Idr. Cotes, of Great Holland, drills all his barley on 
bUowt, and has put much in without any spring-plough' 
tngODthe eij!;ht-furrow stitch. He drills also much of 
his wbest: Yvjne-haem^ or hand-hoeing twice. 

Mr. BAvntEE, at St. Osytb, has drilled to a contider- 
■Uebrudlhi has had as much as GG acres of drilkd wheat 
in a yeart the produce with him has been about equal t» 
broad>cait crops. 

Mr. JoCElT!*, of Pitsey, has for two years drilled torse 

ficltis of wheat on fallows at nine inches, niul it has mrocd 

. ■•atuni -'. ~ ,>^>it- join: SMP, 
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It ju5t as good as broad-cast, his looker informed me. 
fftx soil very harsh and tenacious. 

About Av:!y much drilling, and well approved. 

ihe land (says the Rev, H. Barker, late of 

Vfailham) which Is to be drilled, be deeply ploughed (or 

ified], rolled and harrowed, until there is a fine tilth at 

least seven inches doivnwards ; but if intended for tumipt^ 

cabba^>, &c. the land should he a still deeper tilth, if die 

nature of the soil will admit of it. Let it not, however, be 

ipposed that I am here recommend in |; deep ploughing 

where the soil docs not extend more than a few 

■cbcs in depth ; in such cases let the plough go as deep 

pit conveniently can, without bringing up gravel, chalky 

ick-eanh, &c. The land being prepared by aiine 

3 regularly deep tihh, set the teeth of the drill eleven 

|F' twelve inches apart, a.^d drill from one bushel to six 

s of wheat, from five to seven pecks of barley, and 

bom one bushel and an half ro two bushels of oats, per 

acre. Immediately after drilling, harrow the land once 

_ with a light harrow, in the dircfllon of the drill, should 

jr incrustations be afterwards formed on the surface, pasa 

rCgh: roller over it. At the usual lime of hand-hoeing, 

the corn, taking care, ihal the hoes go in nearly 

I deep as the preparatory ploughing. Continue to use 

e horse-hoes, scarifiers, and corn culljvators, as long as 

e Slate of the land, and of thr crop, may re([uire. The 

>cr and frequent use of t'icsc excellent instruments* 

tul keep land in nearly perfect order." If the drill hus* 

bandry be thus prafVised, I dare venture to affirm, that oa 

all light and mixed soil lands, it will have a niost decided 

cfcrcncc. 
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BICT. XXV, 

In examining the arable management of Essex, I fotmtS 
Ijiat certain weeds are apt to be so predocninant on 
certain ^i^'ils, as to iniluence very iTiatcrially the husbandry 
■tppUed to tliem, and this to a degree tiiat makes it 
ury to ircitt the sulijed unmixed with other objects. 
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This plant is the curse of the fine pale impalpable I< 
of Brad£eU Wicks, Ramsey, and the Oakleys, Itt.' 
Those loams class high among the finest soils to be met 
vith in the kingdom ; but this weed abounds to such a 
dcgrcei the seeds in pcrfefl concejlment and torpid 
through a dry summer-f.tlJow, but vegetating in such pro- 
filiion when autumnal rains come, that the fallows which 
a stranger would consider as beautifully clean, become 
speedily to the eye a very meadow; so that nothing is 
even a partial cure but a ploughing after such rains come ;. 
and of necessity perhaps given when the land is too wet 
to plough, were it not for this esscntinl objcfl ; of less 
consequence indeed in mischief, as the winter frosts fol- 
Joivinj;, prevent permantnt il! cffe£l, I was surprized 
that on annual plant covld possibly be the occasion 
of so much evil, as 1 coBci-ivcil that a steady attention 
to one fidlow for preparing the land for such aunicDnal 
growth, and then plou^lun^ thrm down, would, with 
«cc:isional«reding, extirpate the cneniy; tut Mr. Har- 
dy, Mr. WooDBOFFE, and the Rcr. Mr. Scott, assured 
me of the contrary. Mr. Hardy thought that a two 
year's fallow woul J do ir, and nothing else i. the earth to 
the utmost dq>lb it was crer ploughed, is Aifl of the seeds^ 
r. whkh 
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I^Hich vegetmc but at a certain depth from the atmo- 
1 iphere. The good fanners all objeft to wheal following 
■.fthe beans which tcrmicnte their course of five years, on 
[ ,|tcount only of this weed, which is sure so to choak such 
wheat, that it would be destroyed if 15/. or 20/, an acre 
,1terc not bestowed in hand-weeding, Which would still 
' leave many behind to fill the land with seed. 

Bad Bs ihis weed is, it is an admitted fid, that if ray- 
I pass be sown witli clover, the blick grass is overpowered, 
■ •ik] can make no head; and every one knows that it never 
I appears in land laid down to grass after the first year, 
I .Beans well managed are free from it ; whence it appears, 
l^bat it i> the autumnal growth which is to be guarded 
I against — so diOicult when the land is under whcnt. 

Mr. WoODROFEF hand-weeds his wheat on account of 
t Ibis weed, very carefully by women at Sii. a day ; and 
Climes at the expense of 14r. or 15/. an acre; and 
K4b3 doiK it at the expense of more than a guinea. 

. The Rev. Mr. Scott, at Little Oakiey, confirmed 

I tbcsc accounts; and that weedinp; wheat, has cost a guinea 

1 acre. An autiminal ploiighiiig of the fallow when wet, 

EtOieonly means to destroy it; but hoeing good for that 

I purpose. 

, Mr. BuxTOK, at Layer de la Haye, in a rerf different 
I joountry respecting soil, mentioned another curious cir- 
VBmstaDcc of this weed: that when it is caused to abound, 
I "fcy t^ng wheat after the beans which icrnrinate the 
f «OUrsc* the clover is very apt to h'd in the next round, 
I ifentgh a complete summer-fallow has intervened. He 
I 't^tbet rsmarkcd, that this weed most abounded on iJd 
\ Hiiiikad lands, and but little on those which have been 
chalked lately, and which had not been so manured b^ 
I ibrc: bat fresh cbAlking on old chalked lands does not 
' i^blck it. Lime, however, he has found to check it a 
c. 2 link 




little DQ strong luidst though apparently atteadcd bjr 
other betidit. 

Mr. Cooper, on his strong land £trm at 
is much troublcil with tlm grass; and for tliu rt 
•fifien fallows after beans, however well they are hoed. 
' Upon the vtry strong brown chys of Wigborongh, 
they arc plagued soracltmes with this grass. 

Not much at Birch-holt, on the white clay bottonts, as it 
does not afled that soil. 

On the lieivy lands of Dengcy hundred this j;rass is 
also a great phgue ; they cin kill twitch by a fallow, but 
not bljck grass. The best system Mr. LtE, of Maldon, 
knows, is lo fallow for oats : ploughing late in autumn, 
and again in spring, chei.ks it. 

■ Abounds much at Snonim, and Latchingdon, on their 
^tifT cLays. Mr. Rush cjil<:d h the bane of the country- 
Mr. Bawtr^e, of Suuthtiiiaster, has had wheat so ^U 
of this grass, that it has cast him 1/. 1 |j. 64^ per acre to 
hoe it. To plough and sow clover land late with whcat^ 
is a good preventative. 

Little black grass ai Bradwdl. 

Upon the strong cl lys nc Assingdon, they are much 

troubled with it. Mr. Ketvs mentioned an extraordinary 

circumstance in bis own memory ; tb.it they had none, or 

uext 10 none, 30 years ago. 1 travelled a pan of Essex, 

■ itnd published the result Sti years ago, and I regret not 

^1 itaving bcsn in this di>lri£t, to have noted the couree of 

^B ¥n>p$, as a change migiii have accounted for the difference. 

^m -^ir. Kevs further rem.irked, that if land be laid down for 

^K *:Bast for seven years, it is cleared of this pest, llut the 

^f iiH»fi>rtune is, that the sbil will not do for grass. It wean 

L 
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, 'i^ rich laud at PrittlewcU Is not £rec from tliii grai 
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Mrr'Pi^EifncB bat fcnmd that a wintef &Row'after a sum* 
mer one, is the best cure. 

At Pitsey I found complaints of it ; the soil very strong; 
they sow their wheat the later on this account. 

This grass abounds so much on the heavy lands at Dun- 
Mil^ and to Biilericay, that the farmers appear to be gra- 

■ m 

AnaSlj changing their course from sowing wheat on fallows, 
to o«tt| that they may thereby have a better opportunity 
cf destroying it. 

Charlock-*-*£nyi^c/ arvensU. 

Mr. BA^rniEB, of Southminster, has known chalk to 
dean the land of charlock and warlock. 



>mcA^^Abitte media* 

On the fine loams on the coast of Tendring hundred, I 
fcmarked this plant as a common weed. A sure proof of 
food land in good heart. 

Couch — TrUicum repens. 

It is remarkable, that upon the fine impalpable loams of 
Tendring hundred, this common enemy of farmers is not 
often met with ; even in foul lands over-njn with other 
weeds* 

Mallow — Malva sjlvestris. 

XTpon the rich loams of Tendring hundred there is such 
a sprinkling of mallows, that would be sufficient alone to 
give note of fertility. 

Knot-grass— >^i«ii0 elatior. 

Vtt. Newman, at Homchurch, has found this the most 
troid4aome weed on hb farm ; he has burnt the bulbous 

C 9 roots 



coots of it to the amount of a waggon load an acre ; and U , 
wheat it rises above the trop. 

Wild Oats — Aventifotiia. 

Thit weed is much romplained of at Fcbteid. 
WjiTi:iNSOh', an oIJ farmer there, assured mc rhjt tin 
bad of IjEc ycar^ increased so muehi that they thrratenflij 
to become quite a nuisance. The farmers tiavc tried mai^ 
ways to check and cxiir; ate ihcm, but all in vain. Mr. 
CLEMtNCY, of Sating, has tried niany experiments upon 
tbii point, but all in vain; what has answired best has 
been sowing wheat after pease. It is no bad anecdote in 
the history of fallowing, to find a district where ihe pre- 
valent rotatiun is, 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. Fallow i 
4. Barley; so pestered with a weed that some of their crops 
arc half ruiiicd by it. If fallows will not keep land dean, 
why fallow? Mr. Watkinson, in his fal hcr's limc plough- 
ed a fidd shallower than common, and tlic wild OJts came 
there less th^n usual ; bt:i depth of tillage cannot have any 
general eSci^ because the oat comes in spots of roods and 
half acres, and two or three acres in a Itcld of eight or tcii 
all plotighed the same depth. 

He assured me th:it he had gone to the expense of 
weedinp crops with great care, but tint it did not appear 
to lessen the cjuaiiiit* afterwards. 

At Dunmow, the same coniplainit : the wild oats a tt 
rible nuisance. Ploughinf; stubbles in O^obcri 
FowKE has found to kill many, but it if not an effc£tif3 
cure. 

They will lay in the ground many yeari without »ege«*' 
taling. In the Roodings also, thry abound so much, that 
it is sometimes difHcuIi to distinguish the crop of barley. 

^Ir. PoKTER, at Little Lcigbs, had wild oats till ^' 
laqAl' 







Upon (be fine louns of the maritime parishes of Brad- 
field, Ramsey, Dover -court, and the Oatleys, this weed is 
I ■ great plague on the bean stubble* : when 1 proposed 
I llumtning or brood-sharing those stubbles, to prepare for 
I Vriicat, this tough weed was named as the obje^on. It 
I ii an iosuSicient reason, as I know by experience, that it 
Siay be eradicated by these operations. 

Oow Garlic — Allium 

I observed in Mr. Wakefield's fields, feeding with 
I ■beep, that they ate this plant clean up. 
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HriXE-tCOKM. 

Tbk ymga of the wire-worm in the country about 
Bambam, forma very serious evil: I found on Mr. 
WAKxriBLD's farm i^cat mischief done by them : large 
patches of wheat crop* destroyed ; and acres that should 
be CoJe quite bare. That gentleman has very heavy stone 
nUen, which he uses as a preventative and a cure ; but 
thinks that good tnmpling is more etfeflive ; aod with this 
new wws coleseed largely on fallows where wheat is in. 
tended, which he feeds oS" for the purpose of consolj. 
C i dating 
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WIRE-WORM. 

iaXing the soil. He cannot obierve th^t the woi^ 
depends at all od tbc course of crop«) but some fifldi 
are oiuch more subjc^ to it than othen. Rooks, or 
sea-gulls, give no secuiity, for here arc thousandi, at»d 
they follow close at tl-.c plo<i^'hin::n's heels. Heavy rolling 
grod, and he has a four-horse stone roller on that account ; 
but he never s^vr a crcp saved entirely, when once they 
began wiih it. As trcaJin^ aqd trampling are ccnainlf 
benciicial, and whatever keeps land in a consolidated stale, 
JkC thinks the whole furrow of clover-lays, and feeding 
green crops (as cole before winter) on ihc f.illowi, the 
fnost beneljcia] preventative. They are rarely found oq 
•trjng land. 

In Foulness, they Have the worm on new broken 
land, but not very common in old tillage. 

The strong loams on tile day at Sandon very subjcfl to 
the wire-worm : Mr. Tweed finds heavy rolling beneficial 
against them. 

On the strong and rich loams and chya of Little Oak- 
ley, the Rev. Mr. Scott has found the treading of sheep 
excellent against it. It abounds even ii: crops that were 
fallowed for i a Hock of sheep broke into a field of ^- 
lowed barley, and trod a part of it very much , in that pan 
, no worm appeared, but m;my in the rest of the field. 

Mr, Ketcher, of Burnham, remarked that where cole 
if seeded) there the worm is va y greatly checked ; and he 
further observed, that wherever hedge-row earth is carted 
on lo the land, there the worm abounds most. 

Mr. Barrivcton, near Rrchford, is much plagued 
with this ins eft on the lighter soils; much harrowing 
snd rolling, and at last rolling down with a heavy stone 
ler drawn by four horses, is the system adopted by him 
to prcTcnt or check its ravages. 

It.. 
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Mr. Wright, of Rochfortl-hall, hn sufft-red JreaJ- 
fiiUy by tlic prevalence of this pernicious inscft ; and he 
bas paid of course much attention lo the means of preven- 
tion and cure. Stone rolling is the principal reliance: he 
his a roller thai weighs two tons, and drawn by six horses, 
which he uses regularly. In sowing spring corn he roll* 
it imniediaicly, and even does half a field across, not to 
mit for finishing ; and for wheat also in the same manner, 
though it is not so injurious to wheat as it is to spring 
com. When he has seen whe^t in November attacked 
by it, he has carted and spread turnips, eating them witb 
sheep on the wheat; and this has proved eflfeftive. They 
have plenty of roolcs, but find no security in them. In 
various parts of the kingdom the notion is, that clover 
Xnd other lays breed the worm much more than land in 
tilth ; but here they abound much more in spring corn 
sown on fallows, and no where are fallows better made. 
Mr. Wrichi' had a field of wheat sown early, that inade 
» beautiful appearance through February, but it was «- 
taclced in March without his suspeifling the worm. Riding 
over it, he fiimd the surface slightlv boimd (calK-d here 
being cafi) \ and his horses feet sinking through the hoi* 
lowncss left by frosts, he discovered the enemy. He none 
rolled it iminediaieiy, and the wheat which bad been at a 
stand recovered dircflly, and grew rapidly ; but this sud- 
den luxtu-iance after the check from ths worm was mis- 
chievous in another respe^, as the whole was mildewed. 
He has had turnips and cole eaten even after hoeing; and 
Swedish turnips arc particularly subjeA to it. Inquiring 
if potatoes had any effcfl in clearing land, by acting as an 
attra&ioa to them — Not at alt, he replied, for I have had 
the worm in oats after them. Deeper ploughing fan 
ctKnmon, rather encourages thccn : a field that had been 
ploughed very deeply, being sown with oats, they were so 
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eaten, that he ploughed up the crop and lowvd ihea 
again ; and a neighbour who had for ten years ploughtti 
deeper than common, left ofl* the pra£lice, as he thought 
that it increased both wcedi and the worm, Mr. Wricht » 
some jan ago ploughed up a wheat stubbie in Dcccit^>er» 
and leaving it till oat sowing, put them in wiihuut aoy 
more lilUge ; these oats were also severdy attacked. Hq - 
did the same for four acres of barley; here he escape^ 
and the crop was good. The ravages of this insert inajt , 
be conceived from Mr. Wright having [rom this fine 
■oil, capable of yitlJing ten or twelve quarters of oats pef 
acre, thrashed only 29 quarters of oats firom 22 acm 
drilled after cole on a fallow manured and sheep fed i ani 
not withstanding the oats came up beautifully. 

Mr. Pbentice, of Prittlewell, is troubled somctimea 
irith the wire-worm but not much : he stone rolls for it, 
but driving bullocks, and other cattle and sheep is ths 
best remedy, as the more the land is pressed and trodden) 
the better : be has before Christmas found the roiling ha4 
been insufficient, and drove sheep and buUoclcSi and thus 
«&^d the cure. Sometimes be has dibbled tn fresh 
teed on the eaten spots. The land at Prit'-lewell so oearlf 
resembling Rochford-hall, and Mr. Pkentice more ge* 
perally talung turnips or cole on the fallows, than Mr* 
WmcHT, whose great complaint is in the spring eoni« 
•eems to afford a suspicion that a crop is a better preven- 
tative than a fallow: not by treading as the crop b takett 
off, but by a much more impeded system of tillage ; the 
looser and more frothy the soil, the more is the worm 
barboured. 

Mr. Paiisons, of Nonh Shocbury, finds the wonn 
more in clover>lay wheat than in that followlog bean*. It 
attacks the oats as soon as they are up. The stone roller 
which he uses against it weighs one ton and an halfi aii4 
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k drawn by four horses : he rolled 200 acres last spring. 
Ve sows three bushels of wheat, on account of the worm. 
" Mr. Knappimg, of Shocbury, has been much injured 
by the wire-worm. He has rolled for it so often in vain, 
(hat be is tired of trusting to that method : he thinks 
Jioeing the wheit the best remedy. Last year he had 19 
teres of fine wheat eaten up by (hem in Foulness Island ; 
fcttt for oats he rolls ; driving sheep for treading belter 
than rolling, and sheep better than bL:.uts. Folding sheep 
vtould knead too much, bo that the wheat might not get 
through. 

Dr. AspLiN, at Little Wakering, informed mc that the 
(rirc-worm h very mischievoui t stone rolling the remedy, 
with three horses on sowing, and with four in March, as 
•oon as the land is dry enough. His father finding a 
Crop attacked, mustered all the horses he could collefV, 
iod had them led in strings on the wheat backwards and 
fcrwards; and tt answered well. Sheep, and sometimes 
«xen, arc driven for the same purpose. He has had less 
win^■wo^m after cole that was seeded, than usual, even in 
t field very subji^fl to it. The seed earth upon a fallow 
(Bv« ploughings) he gives as thin as possible, hecause ihe 
kit stirred tit Usi ivarin. The bean stubbles they plough 
bat once for wheat ; it was the praftice to cajt them, but 
fhey left it off for the same reason. All this affords soma 
rcaton to think that a journey to Suffolk would answer 
well to the farmers of this country, to learn to put crop* 
in without anv seed-earth at all. 

Mr. VAStAL, of Eastwood, thinks that early sowing ii 
» security against the worm as well as against the mildew ; 
bot stone rolling excellent. He has ploughed a foot 
deep, without finding the smallest increase of the worm 
from It. 

Mr- Thouas Pjtuan, of Barking, bai been moch more 
troubled 
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troubled will) rh'is wonit in his wheats after daver, tTias 
ia those after potatoes : /oils for it with a two-horse roller ( 
but trampling the lanJ with sheep, or horses, or coivs, (» 
bullocks, better far than any thing, and beats all the roll- 
ing that can be givtn. Seventeen acres that were mudi 
attacked was part of it much trampled in hunting, inso- 
mtKh that it was thought to be greatly damaged, but there 
the wire-worm was so checked, that the crop was good : 
the rest of the field much damaged. 

Lord Petre ploughed up a part of the park at Thorn- 
don, and sowed oats, which were eaten by the wire-wonni 
aDd yielded a very poor crop. It was then fallowed and 
limed) and sown with wheal : the crop five quarters bj 
estimation- I saw the stubble, and it was great. No worm 
in this crop. 

Mr. Hand informed mc, that a Held at Dunton was fal- 
lowed, part of it clean fresh limed, and part with Hme anc} 
cartli -, the wirc-womi abounded a good deal in the whut 
after the latter, but none where the clean lime was hid. 

Mr. CovEftDALn, of Ingatestonc. has found that sowing 
cole ot\ fallows, ami feeding it 00* for barley or oats, ii ^ 
preservative against the worm. He sum mer>f allowed a 
jidd for barley, and the crop was entirely eaten ; he then 
Allowed and manured, and sowed cole, which is very Hne 
for a late sown crop. He has found rolling the wheat 
down immediately after sowing to be very eScftivc in pr^ 
venting the ravage* of this insect, and e<iuallT uscfiil 
igainst the eSeft of frosts, laying bare the roots, in which 
case so litany plants arc apt to die. He had a crop of 
barley on a fallow, which was so attacked by the worm* 
ibM it was plain it would destroy the whole ; he hoed it 
thoroughly and saved the crop. 

Mr. MANsriELD, near Epping, and his neighbours, ire 
not troubled with the worm, except on new brokeo op ' 
soils I 




(nl5 ; but the slug !s common. The soil siron^; and 

r. Cooper, of Laiigcnhoe,. is troubled with the wirc- 
, especially in wheat upon fallows, but not on clover; 
there the slug is apt to abound : against the former he rolls 
heavily, and then band-hoes well, which arc the best 
remedies. '»- 

They arc sometimes troubled with this worm in Mersea, 
iStfitiaan inducement *ith Mr. Bennet Hawes for 
—jBbUing wheat, as the treading is some security against it, 
i he uses this also as an argument for feeding clov?. 

The strong lands at Sandoa are much imbjcd to the 
depredations of the wliite slug, or snail; and especially 
bean and pea stubbles, if sown to wheat. / 

The same observation was made by Mr. Osborne, at 
Great Wi^borough, where these slugs abound to, an un- 
common degree in whevit after either clover or beans i but 
ibey have no wire-worms : the soil a very strong brown 
and fertile clay. 

I found Mr. Bridge, of Butlsbury, ploughing up a 
bean stubble, beautifully dean, for wheat ; and these slugs 
']*ere laid bare in great numbers, which alarmed him for 
his wheat : they hive a bluish slctn on the back, but vffhito 
' bellies, and are about half an inch long. They had eaten 
him up a piece of rye kept for sheep food. Not a root 
'Allowing the ploughs. They have none; probably front 
destroying them. 

i Mr. Barkington-, near Rochford, has been troubled 
with the white slug in bean stnbblcs, which do much mh- 
duef to the wheal sown there.' 
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THE marshes of Essex are very cxtnuivc, and how 
of ihem very valuable, and the district of Epping £c«d» 
considerable lierds of cows; but these ex ccpced, the grass 
lands of the couoiy are certainly of iuferior consi deration 
and merit to the arable lands. The subjc^ admits the 
foUowing diviftian : 

1. Grass in general, 
S. Mowing and feeding, 
S. Laying down, 

4. Breaking up, 

5. Marshes, 

6. Saltings, 

7. RoucD* 

GItASS LANDS. 

At Dclchamp Walter, a narrow valley of meadoirti 
Vliich though valuable, do not equ^ the best anblc saodv 
yet two loads an acre of hay is not very nncoinmon. 

Around Ingitestone there are about 1000 acres of gnus* 
and in general pretty bigMy manured. 

To mow meadows, and malcc tlie hay, 10/, 6tf. per 
acre; lo mow, make, cart, and stack, liorses included, 91/. 

At Ingatestonc, to mow, make^ and load, last year, 25/.) 
on an average 20/. ; if every expenu of team. See. be re«* 
koned, without straw f^ thatching, it will amount to 90#* 

Mr. Tw£CO( It SaadoOf ha* wrooght a great improve* 
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; taent in 52 acres of mcadaw : they had been ploughed^ 
xod full of rubbish ; he laid ihcm down again, the last* 
■even years ago, and they are now very fine, yielding two 
bads of hay an acre. 

The part of the county in the Ticinity of London which 
it under grass, wants httle discricninationi it is within 
reach of that capital as a market for hny, and as a supply 
of manure; the consequences are considerable exertions and 
high rents; mushes ki the hands of butchers rise to 9/. and 
IW. per acre i and hay lands at Woodford, &c. are at 
SI. and late leases S/. Mr. Hatch, at Clay bury- hall, has 
lately tctt 1 00 acres at 3/. 

Around the Onga«, thence to Epping, a large diatrift 
in that vicinity, and much of the way to Harlow, is ccttccI 
with very rich grass, kept in good order by the exertions 
of the occupiers ; the rent is from 30/. to 50/. when va- 
Ined distin^ty from other land. Much is mown for liay, 
of which Lirge quaiicicics go to London j and much apa 
ptlcd to dairies of cows, and some to herds of suckled 

•* TJie best of our pastures are to be found in the pa- 
rishes and neighbourhoods of Epping and Harlow, Brox- 
tead, Dunniow, and Bumstcad. Our meadows are chiefly 
«« the banks of our several rivers, the Lea, Roding, 
Chelmcff, Colne, &c. which so abundantly water and fcr^ 
tilize ourvjles; and our marshes are principally to the 
awitb, and south-eastern parts of the county, bordering 
either opon the river Thames, or some of the creeks which 
empty (hemsetves into it, or into some branches of the 
main ocean. 

*' The proportion trf grass land to arable in this county, 

I caanot presume to estimate with any decree of satisfafW]^ 

probability. Were I to hazu-d a conjt;fture, founded upOA 

■ fRtty geiural obscrv»tbn of farms in differ en^ quarters of 

the 
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the county, I shoold suppose it to be nearly : 
seven or eight. 

" • The meadows upon the rivet Colnc,' says Mr. ^ 
cocvER, ' arc much injured by ihe kee[Hng up of ilw W 
for the supply of the mills.' Similar clFc^ are proba 
produced by similar causes upon other rivers*." 

*' A considerable improvcnient has been lately made ht 
the rough marshes here (Tolesbury), by removing tlie ant- 
hills ; ihe opentiion is performed by chopping round the 
hilli with a heavy adze or grubbing hoe, the cutting edge 
of which is circular, and ten and an half inches wide ; the 
depth of the blade, including its neck to the eye (or 
where the handle is fastened], is eight inches and an half-, 
from half a dozen to half a score strokes will belt the 
largest hill, and loosen it from its scat, which isalways 
left lower than the adjoining surface of the marsh, to re- 
ceive and hokl the rain water, by means of which, the 
ants are more completely destroyed. Boys follow the 
grubber, and carry the ant.-hills into the rills, and low 
places in the marsh, and thus a considerable increase of 
lurfdcc is obtained, that in the course of a year becomes 
proHtablc by getting coated with grass, and at an expense 
which seldom exceeds 1.':/. per acrcf." 

" The improvement of old pasture land by the removal 
or destruction of ant-hills, has long been eS~e£tcd to s 
Terr considerate degree in thcnorth-easlern part of lhi< 
county. I remember large pastures so full of these dc> 
stru^tivc excrescences, that you might easily step from 
one to the other, ilirough several successive enclosures^ 
and they so impoverished the soil, that it was Karcely 
worth 5s. an acre. Since their destru^on, they have be- 
come smooth and iinc, and increased in value at least Iji 

* llooWtu t V»aeo»»er. 
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ffer acre. The manner of destroying these dimintitlTe 
nificial barren mountains was very different from that dc- 
cribcd by Mr. Vancouver, as prai^ised in the rough 
narshes. It was this : a very thin sharp spade, nearly in 
le f'lrm of the moon four or five days old ; the extre- 
lityofthe liorns, as I may call them, were about ten 
inches apart. With this instrument, in the months of 
0Aober and Kovember, a man going round the bottom 
itrcnilty of each hill, put it (the half moon spade) upon 
le crown or top, thrust it down under the greensward 
nt or covering, ill! the spade comes to the bottom cir- 
comferenee on a level with the pasture. This slice was 
entirely cut or broken off, but turned down with iis 
mould side upward, and its sward side upon the surround- 
ing surface. This operation he repealed till the entire 
drcuit of the hill was finished, and the whole contents, 
aript of their covering, were laid entirely bare. Then 
came another workman, who, with a common spade, dug 
T the soil with all the ant inhabitants, throwing them 
around him on every side. When this was completed, 
Mid the bottom made smooth, mouldy, and soft, he turned 
Ac turf with its soil-side downward, and so completely 
01ed the cavity of the scooped out hill, that you could 
scarcely discern where the sUccs met together. This last 
workman was followed by a couple of boys, who, with hoes, 
r other convenient instruments beat to pieces the clods 
throughout of the hills. But even this seldom making 
dmn sufficiently small and pulverized, a gate, thick raddled 
with bushes, was, after the first frost, drawn over them. By 
dui operation they were converted to a pcrfeil powder i 
tttd being worked as it werv into the surface, became, in- 
Mcad of a dairu£bive nuisance, a fertilizing manure. In the 
apringabeavy roller was used, tiUatlength the whole face 
of the ground, which had been deformed all over with hide- 
Hin. VOL. II.] H ous 
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out poisonous wens, was saiooth, beautiful, and saulinfa ] 
The vigiUm future sttcitiioD of Uic farmer, however, n^^i 
not Ucreby rcndtired altugcthcr unnccessar^r. The reniaia% J 
of the swciHni; ulcerous sores were annually rising ui Uttl%l 
gimplcs, V I m^y ca'l them ; hut these wcxe to triflia 
thai ihcy have been with the utmost casc^ ai it were, ii 
siamaneously crushed. ^1 

" Anoihcrmodcof extirpatingant-hills now prafti*^^! 
in this neighbourhood, is thi&: the hill is cut round wilt^ I 
a spade about tlirce inches deep, lalccn entirely up, an4l 1 
laid with in gnssy :^idi: downward upon the toil ; ilte ants, I 
arc all cleared out uf the hole; if any reniaim the hole )) 
left open, thai Che fJin nijy compicic their dcstra^oDi(J 
the cover which was du^ out continues with its moul 
side upwards for ihrce weeks or a month, till the frost a(il 
rain has killed the anis which that »Uo contains, and it (% I 
then replaced in llic socket or hole from whence it ' 
taken, which it exactly lits, is trodden down, and if n 
ccssary, smoothed with a roller, and every thing else dof 
as in the former method. I scarcely know iq which oC I 
the two modes to give the preference ; tliough 1 am lo^ I 
clinc I to think the lirst the most completely efie£hjal, bvSt I 
am by no means confident, not luving oiudc sufficiei 
observation respecting the latter*." 

•* While I wu jtSp.iins-hall, Mr, RuGGLFJ offered 
aewfal cfhis neighboius a ln^c Held of itandiog gras%>l 
* m^j; to mow for hay ; pan of it ai 25/. an acre, and parti I 
' I&Sj. aiid refused by all. TJic ground being ciceedingljTri 
^ed, and Uic crop hirgc, I cjcprcssed much stirprizc a 
tiu9i when I was auured that »hcep would notpayforr] 
hay ; that they would cat 20if. a head in hay, and not bik | 
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. the beUcf for it ( thai the same remark is applicable 

) cowi, which will never, for any (quantity, paymore 

1 I/, (h/. per f wi. J (hai there is not a meadow scarcely 

■fc the country, but would be ploughed up, if the land- 

S would allow it i whence it is suflicicnily plain, that 

ftjkcy eiiecRi corn to be vastly more advantageous than grass, 

tvcn on land which shews signs of being singularly adapted 

f do not take this to be uncommon in various other 

itriAe, and it therefore merits one or two observations. 

• 1. I attribute it to an erroneous calculation of te- 

iBwitry, whoaretooapt to persuade themselves, that if they 

■iSve up land it the end of a lease much better than they 

■VCceived it, the landlord's gain is their loss. Now in such 

, grass will almost constantly improve, until the rent 

|«ill exceed the rent of arable, and this improving of fields 

n'such manner tliat another is to reap the benefit, is t 

reumsrance grating to tenantry. 

' " 2. When the practice is found in the fields of jea- 

n, owners of iheir farms, it maybe the reauiiu of a 

Kjcdicc derived from a different situation. 

. I attribute much cf it to a cause very common', 

K^Bcl widely spreading, th; of com being incomparably 

Btter understood than live stock : this I lake to be very 

llbiich the case in this part of Essex ; perhaps the obser- 

htion is applicable to the whole county in general. 

P"* There are no sheep here, but Norfolks and bastard 

Htshirte, or Hertfbrds j ho other attention paid to them 

9 to make them s^ve^alls, ihat is, H few iLl>condittoncd 

s kept to live upon fallows t cows are few In number, 

r persons cither curious* oi* attcn^i ve to the brcsd ; and aa 
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to Kitting stock, I hfiard of very few. Considering that 
few counties arc more conveniently situated in relation t9 ^ 
Smithdcid than this p^<rt of Essex, ami that dai 
duce lells bencficialiy, there can be liiiie doubt but w<a| 
cattle and sheep a well understood as ;irabic hndi thA^ 
grass would be here, whjt it is in so many other Mtaat!oa%a 
more profitable than tillage, the expeiistzs of which ai 
much higher; not implying by the term grass, thewholpl 
of a f4rm being so, but a cDnsidcrable portion of it, vi^l 
two-ttiirds, or lulf at least, if the soil is will adapted Ca>l 
it." — Naiein 1 78+. 

" The manner of making hay varies extremely, 
cording to the age and ripeness uf the grass ; I mciui tbifm 
natural meadow, pasture and uursh-land grasses, .md TOoM 
lets variety must arise from the state of the weather. 

" At the commencement of the hay season, when the | 
pus is full of sap, and abouuds in all its natural juicu^ J 
it is left, after motra one or two days, upon the swanh J 
unturned antl untouched; on the second or thud dafi 
the swarihs are turned over, and after having lain a few J 
Jtours with its originally under-side exposed to the i 
and wind, it is broken and shaken to pieces with fork% 
and dexterously thrown and spread over the mcadowtif 
lightly and uniformly as possilile. Before sun-set it il 
raked up into light rows.tnot larger, if so large, it wen 
the swart hs. Ifthe weather be precarious, it is sometitDCi 
thrown a little together with forks, and made into ma^ 
cocks or heaps, .containing each scarcely more than a ■» 
g\c horse would eat in a night. But thit is quite uno^ 
ccssary if ibc weather be fair and settled. The not i 
morning, in cither case, ai soon as the dt-w is evaponfcdpl 
it is again broken, shaken, and dispersed abroad ai bcfotCi J 
If likely that day to be made fit to be conveyed to t 
barn or itKk, it it thrown nearer and netrcr t 
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fch'tBe fork, till it U fbmieJ into large rows ready to be 

» to the carti or vnggon. If it be not in a pro- 

r foTMrardness for tbis, it is best to rjke it into swanh 

as they arc here cjUeili fftiiJ-row^, as on the 

cc<Jing evening, tljou^h somewhat larger. Should the 

K uncertain ^nt) ttircaicning, it may be prudent 

it into pretty large sutKCjntial hay-cucks, cooh 

LpafUy and couically formed, and all the loose tiay raked 

r the sides, which should be made perfectly straight 

d imoolh, and the top -pointed almost as much as a 

' loaf. Thus prepared, it will stand n smart and 

king shower of rain without any injury except merely 

e surface. 

' If the grass be not cut till it is fuHy and pcrfcftly 

, the business of hay-making becomes much shorter 

nd more expeditious. The grass is shaken out iinmedi- 

cly after the scythe, and if the wind be rather brisk and 

ng, and the sun bright and scorching, hay is some- 

a entirely made and ready to be caned by the evening; 

nt very commonly in the course of the next day. But 

a all the stages of hay-making, nothing requires more 

eye of the judicious master, both for expedition and 

rlty i nor is it a matter of inconsiderable dlfficuliy to 

1 precisely when the grass is fittest for cutting ; 

: the extreme variety, and consequent uncertainty of 

e weather in this climate, makes it the excess of folly to 

r nice in this particular*." 

r Messrs. Gricgs observe, that ' nearer Iiomlon (than 

ipiag) their grass Lmd is mown twice a year, and upon 

I average, will produce three loads an acre, of 1800 

eight a load ; which is mown, made, and stacked in four 

fi, if the weather will permit } for as soon as it is cut, the 
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good.* 

" When ihe stack is two, tiu-cCj.orn^praroilBialenglll^ 
in onicr lo prevent its BriDg> I hive, known ibe fblluwiay 
precaution adopted : as soon 3« it is rmoii up to the cave% 
or the line from wliicli the roof Is sloped and lapercd oSg. 
it is cut down at several intervals (if [he length admits o£ 
il) of a yard or four feet asunder, quite down to the grouodc 
and (lie Iny taken from the severa] interstices, is throwi^ 
upon the stack on each side towards raising it to the iov . 
tended height. Over the several cuts, large boughs 
branches of elm are laid, sufficiently strong to support the , 
remainder of tbe Iiay [necessary to complete the heap* 
The vacant spaces formed by the several cuttings are ft ., 
most commodious and safe receptacle and shelter for manji., 
implcoients of husbandry, as plougbsi harrows, rolls, £k<** 

Mevjitg and^ttdi'ig. — I^ord Petke has at Tliomdos; 
one pasture which he values very highly for its quiility \^ 
feeding; and on inquiry of Mr. MjLts, for the circuiOf) 
stances of it, I found that it had never hccn mown. 

Mr. CovtRDALE, of Ingatcsione, has some rich ffxzta^ 
meadows on a brook, which arc never mown ; they 
noted for ihcir fattening quahry : he thinks {erroaeous]|^ 
1 tonecive) that ii would be better to mow now and tbcQ^, 

Mr. Williams, of Ongar, whose experience and abilt>_ 
ties merit great attention, never mows his best grazin^^, 
laodt. , 

Mr. HANBtiRf, at Coggcshail, who grazes on a retpcA- 
able scale, mows and feeds distinctly — be is dear that graz- 
ing lands on these cold hills should not be mown. 
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' £djtnj^ dkon. — Mr- Wright, who has laid Sown seret 
ral fields, and intends more, find^'tliat the best method (^ 
to 90W the seeds alone on a fallow in August. He soMisd 
part of a field with liay-sceds and ray-grass aild'tmrt wi^fc 
mixed seeds from a London seedsman, M a mucli greater 
expchsc", and in about a month after iwrfiti};, the former 
cart-ied much the better appearance ; th« htter is titMlff'- 
seeded. •■- ■ 

' Iiord Bratbrook laid down a small pitte bjr fallowing 
for turnips, which were fed on the lanti in spritig, and 
then being ploughed thrice, was sown after Midsumtnet 
with five sacks of dean hay-sccds from Newmarket, lOlbJ 
of trefoil, and 10 lb. of white clover witliout cofn, and 
tbe success was complete. Mr. NocKoLu is clcarljr bgaitist 
Blowing new lays chat are to remain. '* 

At Hallingbury, Rise,&c. in the Rooding distrift, Mn 
Chamberlain assured me that their h«^ ioam ona'dajr 
mart wiU not, when laid down, become gMd graiS'ftfV 
mlny years : the quantit y onder grass is so ^mall, that it 19 
no obJeAj yet it is unprofitable to lay down. He remarked 
riiat Mr. HuBi.AND having so much grass. Would \ScVi 
thtffl all in farming. Tliat gentleman has, however, lilld 
down a large field, and by manuring, has not pennilted if 
lo decline ; he hurt it, as he thinks, by sheep-feeding thrf 
irst year; it should not be mown, but fed with cattle. 
Mr. Brxmstokb, at Sfcrecns, made the same observatloa 
on his lawn. The faft must depend on the grasses iitOm ( 
lit the '«n)rld knows, that there are many plants and grasses 
fliat cannot be hurt'by'shcep-fccaing, for the more they 
Ac cateii (he more they spread : the plants should be 
pomted out which are damaged. Sheep may certainly b*: 
tamed in too soon, but if sown in Augftst, as all graW 
ought to be, and not fed till March or April, never f(iar 
buning -by theep. Whoever has once got a tuif, is an 
H + ideot 
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ideot if he ever ploughs, Mr. Chambehlaim remarks » 
but It will require 30 ysars to give it. " True," replied 
Mr. HuPLAND, " but manuring will do ttic buaiocw from 
the beginning." 

&(■/ y9r.— The fire pale impalpable loams from Brad- 
iield along the coast, around almost to St. Osyih's, will 
form excellent meadow and pasture : when a piece of ray- 
grass and clover happens to be left three, four, or five years, 
it runs well to herbage j and wherever 2 piere of upland 
meadow in the higher vales occur, it is generally excellent) 
but in proportion to the tirmncss of the loam, not being ( 
harsh clay. At Bndfield, Ave acres carried six cows uni ^ 
a bidl this year from May-day, and would support then 
through autumn : it has, however, bccu very well im^ 
proved. 

In Dcngey hundred I was repeatedly assured, that ihft 
land docs very ill for new lays ; ih3t it gives a crop or two, 
and then fails for many years, till a course of lime gradu- 
ally clothes it : in Mr. Waklfield's fjrm, at Burnham^ 
liowever, I found in his marshes a piece of two acres hud 
far a drift wayt which contradi^cd this general assertion. 
White clover and hay-seeds were sown, and they pronusa, 
to do, if not in the bevt style, at least not badly. 

At Dradwell they assert the same thing ; the land, good 
as it is, will not run to grass : it docs f6r two or tbi^ 
yeartj but then it good for little. , 

Mr. Frkntick, at Prittlewell, has laid down a field coa>, 
venient for ono of his farjn-yards, with red and white 
clover, trefoil and ray-grass ; he has found that it holds 
good for two years, whether fed or mown i declines for, 
two more, and then v/erJu, and is gooiL , 

I have seen clover-lays at Wetbcrsfidd cover them* 

aclves the second year with a beautiful fleece of white 

ctovcTi 
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lover, ihougli none was sown. On Mr. Rogcles's farm 
i Finch ingfield, there arc fields which have this dlspu- 
plion in a less degree *, but on the poor red land {3.% it ii 
iscallcd) at Felstead, Dunmow, Great Waliham, &c. 
Viy assured mc that that soil would not graze at all. 
'Dcngey hundred, Mr. Lee, of Maldon, classes with 
t toils that will not run to good {rrass. , 

[ The strong clays at Laichingdon do badly for graUA 

n old pastures will not force a bullock. 
[•Mr. Warefield has tried laying down some fields to 
M, but it will not do : the idea is general in Dcngey 
toiircd; but I did not meet with one man who has 
1 the Commurtieations to [he Board of Agriculturi, vols. 
I, and iv. consequently not one who is truly a m^tcr of 
|hs subjc^. They are like physicians who never heard 
f Sydenhum. When once praOlcal men write books, 
|n£tical men must read, or grope in the darlc. I do not 
e« ihal new lays will do in Dcngey, but I conceive 
( OS this point the inhabitants know little more of the 
natter than I do. I never saw the attempt without ray- 
i|pu«, yet nine in ten of them assert that ray is hurtful. 
, Mr. ViizET, of Halstead, has laid down two Jields 
iritb white clover and rayrgrass, by sowing in June \ one 
!lf them he seeded the year after sowing, and gained 
Mrmif bushels of ray, and three bushels of white clover 
r acre, selling the ray at Is. per bushel, and the clover 
It £fi/. per cwt. The lay is not equal to what it would 
D had it been fed from the firsts but is a very 
jpxid one. 

r The Earl of St. Vincsht, at Rochetts, has laid down 

^cnty-Sve acres tliat were worked out, and would bear 

(Otbing ; after clean fallowing, draining, and manuring with 

rth and l!mc, sown with white clover and ray-grass \ 

)c £cU of sixteen acres lus been done four years, and 

been 
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been manured ivith bii'racfc dung ; they have soccMde^ 
wdl; and the •;Tas^es have not d'-'clincd; the managemet# 
ha been excellent -, it has been fed constantly, which is the 
true and corrKt conduit with new lays. The soil, loanV 
on day and on blue pebbles ; vjricos. Such bad beetl 
the exhaustion of thtii- lands, that the intrinsic valiiC) 
free frcin future improvement*, was very small indced't 
periiaps not 5j, an acre. Were they now to be leU, Lent 
St. VixcENT could get iOs. i the profit of sichimproT^J 
Atcnis is therefore decidedly grcjt. His Lordihi^ is Very 
attentive to his grass lands, Icccpttig a person whose only 
biniiicss is spudding docks, neitlcs and thistles; yel th^ 
Dumber of these weeds, from continued attention, is im# 
gnat. Good diicliing, draining, and manuring, witM 
much live stoclc, prove iufficicotly that Ltwd Su Viwckht* 
is an excelkrt farmer. ■ '-^ 

Viewing a field laid doiwn two yean on Mr BsnxrE^ 
hrm at Biitlsbury, which gave signs already of declining 
I ajlced if he had not mown it? Ob.' rto ; ih* seythe shou6t 
newr mrif on landf^r some years aflrr faying dtwtt. "- 

Mr. DteR, af Ongai", has laid down near 100 acres ttf 
grass : I walked over several of the fields, and thty show 
a very tucocisful attention to this branch of hmbondryf 
the soil, a loam on gnvd. Some h,ivc been done nine oi» 
ten yearsj and they never declined at a!t; they wcrii sbvrrf 
with hay-seeds from the best d^iiry lands, while clover} 
sind trtfoil, wth hjrley on a tillow ■, the three first ycaA 
they were fed, which Mr. Dter thinks i matertal poin^ 
and he has manured it thinly and often. ' j 

Mr. Mansfield, near Epping, has hid down ' several 
fields to gras, in a manner that docs him credit : ihey htvi 
been bid horn three to six years, and- have the appear^ 
ance of good meadow of at least twenty years standing' 
He hollow-drams and fallows completely, and sows tlwf 
*• £Tas»- 
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p a M JeeJ s with oats, sowing all the sorts he cm get, ck- 
ccpt ray, of vrliich he does not approve. One of them 
be bai never mown, but has dunged four times in six 
years : another he fed for two years, and another for onei 
but makes it a rule to Iteep thu scythe out as long as he 
can: the longer the better-, early mowing, lie tUolK the 
nose of many f^ilurea. 

On tuch land, in common prnclice he tiunks to mow 
and feed alternately good raanagemcnt, and savca iho 
dung^cATt. EUewhere he lias rich grazing/ land, and 
there hv never mows. 

The richly improved meadows around Ingatestone, 
vhsdt 1 viewed, and which bcin^ in roucn, shewed mnciv 
COckKfoot in the cxtraocdtnary luxuriance of its growth* 
ire full of it [0 an uncommon degree; I. have heard its 
being coarse, objcfVcd ; these arc old gtaas lands. 
- *' I hare tried several methods," says Colonel Bint- 
f^oiNE, " and am mnvineed tb:il the best is to sow clover 
jndgT2S»-sceds. early in tlic atitumn, without a crop. 1 
taw no hay-^ccdi, which 1 have always found mixed with 
the most noxious weeds. In the month of August 17iJl, 
I laid down six acres, on two of which [ sowed the mea- 
dow fouail, and the nieiduw fe-scuC) Dutch clover, and 
a little rib-^asi. Last summer it produced ■ prodigious 
qoantitf of grass, and is now c<lual to the best old pM* 
turc, worth Ws. per acre. On the other foitr acres I 
(ndftoired cloTCr, rib>grass and trefoil ; as I rather chose 
to trust the nuturil grass of the soil, than to sow hay-seeds 
full of weeds. These four acres are good pasture, but not 
C«pial to the other two, as they do not abound with those 
two excellent grasses, the meadow fescue and the meadow 
loxtiil, whJcli, for early growth, sweetness, and great 
prodiKe> I esteem far above »U other grasses." 
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ideas suggcsicil by the latcingeiiioii»Mr..STii.LiNGFLEeT, 
in bis valuabk trafl tm grassci, hate nlwavs striKlc ■»■ 
IS n:Kural and pm^icablc. The iii§ajvant;)gcs renrit> 
inf> from the ustml mole of laying down lands to gran 
art »o great and evidrat, u to make it an objefl of con»- 
(lerable importance to agriculture, to substitute a better. 
The smis collcfted from a itay-rick, or the sweqwu^ of 
the h>fr| gci>erally consists of grasses of various sotfs, 
adapted ro various soil;, and ripening at various periods % 
they are, besides, too often incorporated with the most 
novioas pcrenniab, which being promiscuousljr thrown on 
the land, it follows, that instead of an herbage at ontc 
Inxariant and nutritions, the soil b impregnated with 
grasses perhaps totally uncongenial to its nature, together 
with other rubbish highly detrimental to pasture. 

" Under ihc imprestion of the bad consequences at- 
tending auch a process, I have often been led to think* 
that if to the general study of the grasses, in respect to 
tixar qualities, (juantities, and times of ripening, wxs m» 
peraddcd the particular scle^ioo, and enlarged euhivadoa 
of such as teemed to promise most, it would prove of la- 
finitc use to tlic science of agriculture, by rendering it 
pOMible to puciirc the pure unadulterated seed of Ihc 
distinA ■ipecics -, whinh, by leading to a judicious com- 
bination of tiic best, would in time produce a in supcrioTt ' 
as well as more certain mode of acquiring good pasture 
better than that now in use. 

** Willi this view, and as a leading step to such 3 detigi^ 
I have for tome time past selected one grass, as a part^ 
cnbr object of my attention ; die result of my obaerv*. 
tions on it I luve taken the liberty of conuDunicatii^ 
10 yoa. 
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" MeaJow Foxtjil Grass — Alupccurus praUmis. 
\ " til the month of June 1786, 1 colledL-d a small ([uan* 
,JUy of ihc seeds of ihe Ahpecurus pratensU, from a pasture 
of mine near St. Albsn'^ containing by measure, seven 
pecks f with ch is, iu March 1787, I hid down a small 
£cld in this place, of three roods; [he field had been a 
hop-ground, tlie soil excellent, and the seeds were sown 
(contrary to die usual method) wilhout a crop of corn: 
with the gnss-seeds I sowed six pounds of the white or 
Dutch clover ; in the course of three weeks the young 
grjss made its appearance, and continued to grow with 
great vigour during the summer, and though, from the 
•mall quantity of the seed, it did not cover the ground till 
towards the end of autumn, yet I was able to mow it once, 
and the produce, inconsiderable as it was, proved excci- 
lent food 10 my horses. I cautiously rooted out the percD* 
nlal weeds, and by the beginning of winter the ground 
was so coDipictcIy ovcrsprc;id| as to wear the appearance of 
an old pasture. In the spring 178V, the grass grew rapidly. 
Kid at so early a period as the fim week in May, was iD 
4aU ear i by the Hth of wlUch month I might have 
mown it for hay \ my objc^, however, was to collect the 
seed fur a future, and more enlarged experiment, so that 
i suffered it to remain till the C7ih, when the cars were 
reaped precisely after the manner of wheat, and carted 
borne. The next day the stubble (as ! call it) with the 
bottom of Dutch clover, was mown, and on the 3d of 
June I boused one ton of hay from the ihrec roods ; the 
seeds, on thrashing, amounted to forty bushels. I now 
proceeded to by down a field of seven acres {the soil « 
good earth, ncitlicr wet, nor ovn- dry) in the same man- 
ner as the former, and after the rate of four bushels per 
acre of the grass^ieeds, together with eight pounds per 
,.,;-. acre 
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sere of the Trife/imH repent , tbis Was <:fiE:^cd On^e,3d of 
July ITSft. The succeeding autumn proved moist, and 
favourable lo vegetation 5 so that ibc grass and tlovrf 
made so rapid a progress as to enable me to tur 
(he 81I1 of Oclohcr, ten lean Scots which remained coin 
stantly day and night, and ten horses at night only, foi* 
the space of three weeks. The great severity of last win* 
tcr had not the smallest visible effcft on the colours, an4 
did not entirely check the vegetation nf thC grass; thil 
degree of hardiness I must consider as a circumstanctf 
greatly in its favour, as several other grassea seemed in* 
jurcd, especially the /*<ia /Wwd/w {rou(;h stalked mcado# 
grass}, which appeared weak and discoloured, and in somtt 
places I observed that the blade had pcrislicd. 

*' From the unusual backwardness of ibe last spring) 
the grass was somewhat later than the preceding ycafV 
but the clover was in pcrfcift forwardness early ilk 
June. Observing a particular luxuriance in the lattcf 
plant, I deierminedto let (he whole stand for acropofit* 
xcd, being aware that, by so doing, I should leave time 
sufficient for the seeds of the grass to sow themselves, to 
the future benc6t of the field ; accordingly it was suffered 
to remain uncut till the 1 st of August, at which time the 
hcadi of the Dutch clover appeared perfcflly ripe, the 
&cld was mown, and on the Oih of the same month I 
carted eleven tons of the most excellent hay that could be 
produced ; the crop of clover seed will amount lo sixteot 
bushels. This field is now in the completcst state, 2od 
leaves me every reasonable hope of its becoming 
highly profitable pasture, far preferable to what 1 might 
have acquired frOm the usual, but uncertain, method OC 
bying down lands to grass; nor can I doubt that it wSft 
fiiUy recompense (be attention and perseverance I hav0 
bexowed on it. 

« 
•I 
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** From ihcsr, and other obscrv;itions nuJc bj mc oa 
Its grass, 1 am induced to nuke the following rcmarln. 
" The Alep^^ufiis praitniis is likely to prove very useful 
its cultivators^ fram its carliiieu, it being generally (ito 
ond to flower of those grasses cnost esteemed for agri- 
Itufal purposes, and indeed 1 h^vc aol unfreque titly re- 
kcd it to precede the AnthoxaiUbum micratum, which is 
ll]r the first. 

It is eaten readily, and withrclish, by horses, cows, 
diecp, and swine. 

*' It produces a great burthen of most excelleat hay, 
which, from its being so early in a iit state for mowing, 
l^vesamptc time for the grouud to bring a plentiful crop 
perfc<ftioii. 

" Tbis circumstance, and its being considerably earlier 
than the LtUitm perenne (ry« grass), was the rcuOQ of a\f 
expcrimcoi. 

" Thougli to a commom obiervcr, this grass, from the 

tircadth and quantity of its foliage, miglil seem somewhat 

CDarse, yet on examination, it wilt l>c found by no moms 

'aa as to prejudice the hay from it, or disgust the caille 

icn depasturing. 

•• T\vc Aloptntrus praitttiu is certainly subjcift to the dc- 
ions of a small maggot, which lodging itself in the 
vessel, destroys the seed ; this has occasioned a sur- 
Wie, that the grass io question could not be generally 
cultivated, but I presume I may, from the above experi- 
aents, venture to assert the mischief not to be so great as 
to exclude this useful grass from introdufiion on the most 
Mtbrged scale of agricultural prance. 

*' 7^ gr»s dehghls mostly in soils which are inclina- 
ble to moisture, yet not so entirely but it will succeed 
perfc^f on good upland, which are not absolutely arid. 
;, " Upon fhc vholci u tuajmsonatily Ik concluded that 
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the ntltiire n f the AUpvitrut pr.ittajh vratild be no unworthy 
objcfl of the farmer's attention ; it is gre^vtly superior ts 
his LoHmti ptrenne, in bt-ing earlier ripe i it seems also more 
nutriiioiis, from llic form ami greater luxurianee of its 
foliage ; indeed ils generally good qualities have been so 
striftljr nitcndctl to by me fur three years past, as to in- 
duce mc fully to agree with the ingenious Dr. Pulteketj 
who &.iys, that the Alopeainis pratauit b amongst the motf 
grateful of all grasses to cattle. 

'" " Meadow Fescue Grass — Fafuca pratatuis. 

" This grass is by no means uncommon, is easily raised 
as striiTlly perennial ; and though not so early as our me>- 
dow fr^xtail, is by no means late, and possesses every qu»- 
hiy to recommend it to the atteniiun and culture of those 
wbt>, in forming perennial lays, prefer the slow, yet cleanly 
mode of sowing ptire seeds, of the best grasses, to the 
rubbish of the hay-rick or loft. ' 

" In the month of August 1789, a field of exceeding 
good soil, containing two acres and two roods, being pre- 
pared for laying down hy a clean fallow, was sown with 
twelve bushels of Aloptcurus prattniii and twenty pound] 
of white clover. As 1 bad no pure grass-seeds in any 
quantity, except those of the ■i/o^K'urtu', my intention was 
10 form my lay with the seeds of this grass only, and tbe^ 
white clover; but, just ai (hcy were sown, it occurred to- 
me, that I had raised, in a small bed in my garden, abovc 
tbree quarters of a peck of the seeds of the Ftituca priamsuf 
I therefore directed these to be thinly and evenly distri- 
buted over the whole field. 

■* In the summer 1790, the crop, amonming to aboat' 
two tc^ns, was mown, and the after-grass fed later thav 
Michaelmas. In the conung lummer, 1791| the tame 
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t adopted, with a general increase of crop } to 

bich a due attention in rolling, and bush-harrowing tbc 

I may be supposed to have concriboieJ. 

' Uuc the circumstance winch, in this last season, 

%utraclcd my attention, was tho rapid increase of 

e Fettuca proitiisjs, wlUch was so remarkable, as to deter- 

ic me to reserve its seeds in the following summer. Ac- 

1 the beginning of July last, 1792, the field 

t mown, and the panicles ufthe^^f(«'■a were picked by 

Lildren from tiic swanhs, and tlimshcd upon a cloth in 

e field, ibc stubble being made and carted with the crop 

f hay. The seeds were immediately cleaned and dressed, 

! amounted lo one hundred and ten pounds in weight. 

' When it is considered, that in forming this lay, 

: three years since, so small a quantity of these tcedi 

rcc quarters of a peck, weighing only two pounds, 

sown, the present increase offers a strong proof 

! merits of this gnss, as an abiding plant, as also 

;s rapid increase from the root, on soils suitable to its 

rth. 

* As I have bestowed some attention on the culture 

1 quaUcies of the Alipeeurus praiemis, it may not be un- 

cresting to institute a comparison between this useful 

i and that now before us ; and it will be found, that 

re^-cr it may diScr from the former in some essential 

ints, it is nevertheless to be classed amongst the most 

lablc grasses we possess, which will, I doubt not, hcrc- 

3" lead it into general notice. 

c h'fftuca pratemit is by m means so early as the 

ur praUntis, not producing its panicle by thrc« 

) soon \ failing, therefore, in tliis valuable point, 

not be placed in competition with the latter grass, 

c essential, and, to the farmer, Inestimable piupoao 

r'Kmx. VOL. 11.] J «( 
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tii cilia i.isn*, 

Sf i^'fiediatbe gtncnUfitxnnag moutlu 
a^ JVfwH. I'-. !(!■(■ ; .-.. .,.., 

" In po-eanei^Hfef Wem oqiul, but thc^SufMW^oaMMtl 
■ grc^t idvwnfi^i oVcr the ibpfturut, ft-om ihe Facility ^^A I 
i»tich it w cMhi»MWd ; if the wwiU nrc gntiicrcd a 
Itmcj anil iti q d«e siatt of np,:ii«ss, ihcy vegel«c alirubt ] 
lirimcSMtfteftei- fceinj; ioWii, «ik1 JncTeasc by the root % 
l^cjt ripidVy-; ihv nkpt.-unn, on the contrary, beeitkB] 
Veihg itAkh stewer in iwifirst appearance after sowing, tl^ I 
in some jea*oii«, «>» inftsicd by an inscd, artodcsiraJT I 
the seed lo that degree, that the eiiltivaior, after greai 1 
eart-aiHi perseverance in procuring ihem, may be greullf 1 
disappoiiiied ill hi* eKjScfljtions of produce*. 

** Another advantage attending our /'//ifi-« i),'tfaV itl 
is by DO means so local as the nkptvuriit, which, ihon^ I 
semctitnes fonnd in dry lituaiionE, is ever most at honMi 1 
moft productive, and consequently most valuable, i 
'indtn-jblc to mo'tsturc -, wlicress this fcsiuca will fioarML-l 
in bothf. 

*'In moist situntions, the crop from thct/^nvrvi bg^ J 
■fiCrfllly Wgtr than'thJt from the frtiuco, which my bo ] 
attribnted tn the greater breadth of its foliage. 



■ *^ "Ffir an secOBiicof ttiinimra, leei we:\- it^^-nitnalttttrfriM iMr | 
''R«T«IMd Mr. GMan Sw.-.in*, of Puckli- Chi^rclj, (I 
;th« Tuibaiid fgUuwuijpigci ui'ihf k^-uikI Tututiii! nfibf BMh P^ 
Ci:* alio the aflide Ahf.-c.nu fru^r .;,, \n a puMicJiion itj Ibi 
gmiffmui, aStSC'nt^'FjHia, in ^l.'cft theiubjpa & itilln 
nutel; io¥«;ij««L The uutie Jffrfnjivfr'iliiim m^y Ao^U^eM 
^hM in thitiplendU, aad, n rte nantni, honaursble wark,:ifce4 
.LeiMiDMUu ft( Mr. WaLiAuCvjRiii: uAoin Uie lltLp 
^rw-'V''^ ObteiviiincM o-j At Biiti.li Ci n.o." 
* 't'^We'Twre oWr^Al [Un tlie^iul-plb iiCTklrlton, iaAiW~»j 
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*' For p:istura^i!, tUex^^^ses lesm equ^y ,caveteil bjr 

; kcir»cs and c:titlt:; the hay ot ths fijlwa is aAsoytrygoodi 

Iwt t can irora confirmed exporioice assure you, thai that 

) from tbe aitpKiiras a better t indeed no hay ca^ in Jla> 

iraur, lucculencc, and nourii>kHi«nt, exceed ihe meiidov 

ibxiail hay. 

" A( ihcK two graKea, after due attention in colk^Hi\g 
I andraisia.i^ancccisary i]u»nt it) of their seeds in tbe garden^ 
I, from a variety of experiments in tbe ticlj, to b« 
[ ^K'i'T t»cful in >{;ri culture, it tuiiy be hoped that some of 
[ yoitr ingenious corrcspon dents will be induced to sek^ 
L and culiirtuc other grasses with similar (uccess, till at 
I lengih the natural and well-founded ibcory of the ingou? 

X SflU-iNGFLEiiT may be happily riralized. 
It** My field laid down with the Ah^ecurui praUmls^ 
RU mown on llie 1st of August, ITSli, and its produce 
leven ton of hay \ the reason of its being mown so late is 
[ ihcre ataicd* and the elTefts fully aiiBwcred my tif 
iDoas; for by (lie ripened seeds sowing them- 
I «d<reS( the field improved in fulness of plant, whilst tho 
I HBle of 16 bushck of the white clover seed produced 40/. * 
I 4 shall now proceed to state to you the subsequent ma- 
mem and produce of this field. 



" The KtA wa* vtry Rood, hui a quiality railed by me liul year wu 
Id Gne ■ quality, ihat my leedtniaa iafornied me, it wai ftntfy iDp«> 
' l« <evct*I tarfoei jiui tli«i arrived from HoDand. Why ue we 19 
iloMMI fOcirely indeliled (u fureigatn for i plant lo geoerstly iadigt- 
E» nilh lu 1 Several farmeti in my neighbourhood i)>«c lately culti' 
^Mtcd the rn/n/imr^niBi well aimyidf; and h>ive cenuuked, ihal th* 
B lllwaU* KMTD afler It, wear a more prorniiing appturance than ThoM 
HMftkc rrdeloTer: tbli ii important, fori/ it heconiMan eitsbliabad 
it vrill be an additional inducemaM i» favv" <^ ■« culture, for Ibe 
I llfcc 0/ iiulltuliiig ttut change in the rolatign of ctopt, iO (requenily ir> 
' ** — d iipon bjr Duny cnlightcDed brBKti.' 
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*' The Uf w» shut ap on the «lk of Au^m, 1 783 
soun ai the above eleven ton of hjy were carted yS, U ■ 
vhkh snie it remained limit the l;tih of (Xtober folltnri | 
Ug, vrben sine lar^ butloekt /purchased at Urainireeanl 
Wool-pit f^in in the autuma of ilte preceding yot, aut 
wliicb were H tWti time ncsHy fix) wcri: lurncij intai^ I 
Where they remained in the most plentifol afier<fcc>l untft I 
the 3SiJi of that month. Thtry were succeeded by Ave cow 
which were also in the field lifteen days, and four boTMV. J 
devcn nights only, and on ihir V7th of November the li^- 1 
was cleared, and iinally shut up for the winter. 

" In the spring 1790, the lield was bush- harrowed aB^J 
rolled i the grass ktd by this time acquired a gnaut I 
strengthof vegetation t ban in the former year, and assumed I 
a very promising appearance at an eurly period, and being 
in high pcrfeAion in the second week in June, was mowo 
on the llihof that month; on the I7ih of which the 
producT, amouiiciii]^ to fouricoi tonS) wa urtcd. ftac 
bay, both in flavour and colour, was of I lie mosl occHc 
«]nality; inJ the weather proving favourable, the whole v 
stacked without damage. Soon after ibis the ficUl WV> 1 
dre^Kd with ■ rich compost of farm-^ard dung, rotick i 
leaves, and some <]uaniity of coal ashes, at the rate cifSt I 
loads (of three horses to cjch) per acre, which being care* 
fully and evenly spread, the lay was on tlic 'Jlith of Jul 
sluil up for the second crop. 

" The gr.iss made a rapid progress through the montllfn 
of July and August, and on the 3d of .September w 
tnoivn, for the second time, and with tlic same success al*\ 
weather attending as on the first crop ; seven ton and a 
half were caned -, but here I must ob^er^e, that it was im 
without reluAance that I permitted the field to be mow 
' a second time, because, although the hay was well mad4 
»Dd A! well got in, yet Cvca wl^i theJc advantages, the !» 

fcrior 



Aricrfoalkjr of ropcnhay^ at this sea^oo^^lCtfio jjeauv is 
wen known to every farmfT> and if the jWi^fhycr prnreK 
tmniTOunible during the makings though bat for a few 
lioors^ it would be dimiaged so as to become oPlittle or no 
Yalne. The hazard^ therefore, attending this crop is great, 
wliiltt the produce at best can be deemed only of an in* 
lerior quality. On the other hand, the luxuriancy of an- 
mmnal grass is the Yarnier^s pride, as well as pro£t | is of 
the greatest use to cattle, and best adapted to the purposes 
of pasturage. Nothlnp;, therefore, could justify the aboTe 
measure, but the satisfaAion of ascertaining with accinacy 
the quantity of produce and the effeAs of a second crop 
on this particular grass : ^iQ* ftspeft to the former, the pro- 
duce may fairly be deemed ample ; and as tp the latter, the 
grass seemed to spring up after the first s indeed, this grast 
aeemsto me to possess a quatity not comoido 'to many 
others, that of sosuining scarcely any check from the 
wound of the scythe. 

* On the 11th ot September, 1790, the field was again 
shut up, in expe^tion of the erentual advantage to result 
firom the after-fieed^ which might yet arise befb^the wift- 
tef. In this we were^nbt entirely disappointed, for en 
the 5th of November eight Scots (purchased OAober Sd 
at Braintree) were turned in, and remained fourteen daysy 
wluch with eight horses six nights, and four horses eleven 
nights, conclude the produce of this field to the 2d of 
December last, on which day it was finally cleared fi^m 
thestocb 

^ The produce of the field during the above period 
^firom the 6th of August, 1789, to the Sd of Decrmber» 



* ^ Aproviocial tenn for the lecondcrop odiay." 

I 3 1790), 



lis- 9tii^<M(H/ 

..... inLMt CdsiU Ft^-rfStml Atrci. i 

•0 lam buUockt, from 0&. 13 to 0^. 28, 16 

5 cows. ftoipNov. )3 to Nov. 27« ...h 15 

4 horses. £rom Nov. 17 to Kov. 2lf^ •„-«•.•• 11 
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**1790. UajrCrop. 
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9l*cUw.: .'^';»5 ;.. .jyi- .. „.' .:'h:'.*. S14^ 

.. fM700. After-fcpi 

.t ScolSf fir^oi Nov. 5 to Nov. Idt tf^^i^f*?- ^4 Q. . 

.£ banes, from Nov. 16 to Nov..2i9 «>...•..•, 6 

• ■ 

Jf borscsf fro93f.^<>v* 29 ^D<%- 1?>. •«•— «^-« . II 

^ total Total, ............ 14 It* 
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.-. f^JEiaving thus gives you as exad an account as I 
able, of the management and produce of this £eld, il maj 
mot be amiss to jubjoin a few remarks, in addition to thoie 
transmitted to you in my former letter, which a continiiid 
attention, with an increased experience, enable me to sug- 
gest with somewhat more confidence than before. 
^ And first, eonceming the merits cf this grass^ I am 

wctt 
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wtH coovincoi it will bs founJ to .mswgr every r<;3»QBab|( 
expectation fr,)ni it on wils akUiiteJ to la growth,, eitlicf 
at haj or pasture i CAttic rulUh the hnoiex cniiivlf^ aivj 
the lure 3t4tc of llic fx^lil on tint ."id vf Uc<ctnb«r lajf^ 
okarW abewed the avidity witli wl'.is:U ,ii Uid U-'cn crgfif 
pod. In my cxpericDcnts, I haTcpurjposely wnittwiatWQI 
a few days during wbicb sheep w^e occa^KHiallr turn^ 
into the layi because tlx; time vra« but short ; but thfyde- 
pasturcd ai ficcly aa the larger C3uk, nnd I Iu¥(: liwl }t|fr 
£cicDt proofs upon another pasture tvrtped by (qc qf liiff 
gra», ihai it is highly grateful to them. ; if*. 

" In forming this Uy, my wish was to h^vc sown it witlf 
:^ mixture of grass-sads, luch as I was sure wrrt: »uHalif« 
lo the soil ; but the abauluie impradicability of proi;uzing 
■ hnn purct induced me to give up all thougttts of.Kt'dnir* 
able a combination^ and to codiliu inyscif with Utc wedt 
Oifihb grass which I hAtl scp.u-atcly mltivatcd. I trmtt 
however, the time will arrive when it will be poasiblt for 
' the farmer to procure the seeds of the best grasscj, is 
quantifies sufficitmi to enubli: him to form his com bi nation 
of th^nt upon just principks ; first, by adopiiag the gTjtaet 
to the sod intended to be sown ; tecondly, by selecting) ai 
much as may be, such grasses as [>roduce the greittctl 
4]aaotity of hay or pasture, ripen ne-.iriy at the same litnef 
and which posscsa the greatest decree of perenncity. By 
fhcsc means, the land will yield the greatest possible prOi 
duce of the ^rrttscs, wiU citahiislk themselves so as to es* 
tirpaic others of a lesser deforce of dur.ibihty than th£ia< 
iclvcs, for it may, 1 prcsunic, be asserted, that a plant )p> 
troduced on land of a nature to encourage its growth, 
will flourish in it in proportion to its degree of pertiuieity, 
whereby it is endowed with powers of establishing itself 
^Uy, and at the same time of extir|)aiing aU neighbotu^ 
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)ng annuah, bimnial^ as nell as such percnnijU u are of 
lot degree ihan itself. Thus •< has appcartd ip me in prac* 
(ice, and this may serve to answtr an ohjnition made to tti« 
ihcory of STlLt.lxGFLtET — ilijt ibc natural gras»e«, df 
such as are the spotiiancaus produce of r he soil, will HI 
time overpower and destroy tboK importedr and ibus dsf 
fcat the labour and hopes of the ciiltivjtor. 

*'ThcAi«fierurus prafinth ip[KnT^ to me from experientei 
to be intended by naiure for tnoiit situations, and thougit 
it will succeed well in good upland soils, thai are not abso« 
lutely arid or bound, yet it will fac found greatly more, 
produ^iTe in the former situaiicns; but to attempt the 
culture of this grass on mountainous places, or on dry 
sands, would be to no purpose. i 

" A gentleman highly conversant in agriculninl nib' 
jcfts has suggested to me, that it will be scarcely possibly 
for this field to continue to produce so large a crop at that 
of 1789, and that perhaps one-third of this great crop 
must be laid to the score of fresh soil ; for that it is obr 
■ervablc, that when grasses or any other plant have bccv 
kwg continued in one spot, they cease to he equally pro* 
ductive as when firn sown or planted: nith this idea { 
•hall readily concur, .-ind candour must induce mc to su»| 
pent) any final opinion on this subje^, until a courK of 
yexirs shall enable me to spcjl: with perfect convi£lioa^ 
Perhaps in no science is it so difficult tofurm eTiperimenM 
with certainty and e&'eCt as iu vgricuhure i a combination 
of circumstances seems to step in between the cultivator 
and hU experiment ; and though he be strictly accurate ia 
fais report, a di^crencc of soil, situation, and most of al^ 
of season*, will often prevent the ciiablialunent of bil CX/t 
penmaiit tnia genera) principles. r 

• " TiuSf however, far Irom deterring, sliould SlimuilMi 
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die iniltutrious and pci^cal agriculturist to perse ere in 
mias remarks, with the laudable hope, that adi. . mufrc of 
\^me, and strift attention, united to a frequent r. :''.:'.nijn gf 
1 expcritncntt, may give a degree of siabilny :o rhrm. 
y this he will enjoy the satisfaiTtion of hari.i^ coiMribtrtcd 
hing in his day, to the improveoient of a science, at 
L4RtR deli^jhtfiil to himself, and highly beneficial to the 
I , fbbtic at large." 

Mr. Majendie liad cultivated these grasses with so 

L ttnch xucces*, that I was desirous of knowing his general 

I idea of (hem from 13 to SO years after his first exertions j 

I vkI his account to ine {laOS wai this: he has a br^ 

lificldsovn with the meadow foxizil und white clover: 

I tfier some years, not iindint; it so bulky in produce as it 

t to be, he sowed it all over with meadow fescue, 

^ich took well, and it is now a very valuable meadow, 

hich he would not p]o;'gh up on any consideration : there 

fc a great linl of mcadaw foxtail still in It : hts fat buUocks 

> remarkably well in it ; indeed no where so well as 

|ttcre. 

\ Another meadow sown with meadow f<.-scue, remains, 

Ind the grass abides well, is very valuable, and he will never 

Iflongh it : be thinks these grasses equal in goodness, but 

lAc foxtail gives more hay, and is as sweet for feeding ; 

l.|nd if he wanted to lay down more land to grass, be 

iow these two grasses, provided the soil was molu 

ragli few the foxtail. 

Br/aHitg wp.— Mr. Western broke up an old graw 

I field by ploughing with four horses very deep, and sowed 

h 1803 coriander Bced, which paid him 12/ an acre -, in 

IMft cunmj} alight failing crop; in 1805 carraway 

again, 



again, Wttrt. :ina(Tr, at 70/.; in tSOG it wiUstilf be o* 
nway ; amJ in 1607 whnt. ,f 




Mnr/h. — Mr. Ln, of Maldon, has £ jO acre* of fcaf^ 
■t GoUhanger, worth SO/, an acrr, which carries 70 bi^ 
locks and 3(V) »<.'th(^n and hmb^: feeds in winter on hiy, 
x»d ttimip«} having S,SO acn.s of arable-, worih 3fl(. ino*e 
of it also at Goldhangcr, and the rest .it Toih.«n. Uf 
stocks the marsli at the rate of cno acres to a buUock. 

The marshn near Maldon, and toBmdwell, arcmwb 
better than those an the- north sliorc of the Blackwateri 
but Mr. Lel o!i5ervc5, th.it those firoin Bradwcll to Bum* 
ham are mticlt better than any. He mows 30 acres of 
fuanh every year ; and I may note, that bitheno 1 hai# 
fennd every man in (he h;ibic of mowinp; .mil f;i-a2ing altcfr 
nately: a bad system on i)|)lands, but pernicious on marshcfc 
Ai Goldhnnger Mr. Leb hu 30 acres tafceo in ten yean 
ago ; for vhich he hB<l thQ Society's medal -, also 15 iake« 
in four years nj^o : thcK last have not prodaced miutt yefe 

The mnrshes in parts of Dengcy hundred would be 
more valuable, were it not for want of frcih water in *ery 
dry seasons : it ha* happened that caltic ha«o been drlvn 
five miles to Bni-nham-atrcct for wjier. h it an almoif 
oniversal cn-^tom to mow the marshes ia Dengey huodraj^ 
though grazed at times. Mr. Waxebiblo lliinlu it a TCff 
iMd cuBtom, ia which he i» certainly right ; iIm JCylb* 
ought never lo go into grounds that are dcdictwd tO Utg 
lening btillocks. 

ft is a very great drarrback (nini the v^ue of %ht CHrsh 
grass in Foulness Island, that ihcy want water for thUf 
live ttoek in dry mimmers : tbey have been CoKcd ia ai<b 
te bring it from Wakcnng, at the diffance of six or mca 
milet- I saw the sea pouring into the ditches through tun* 
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ds in the banks ; this U to keep the ditches full enough to 
d^T fr*tCCT, tind In prevent thf n>afiarathn tfthr/rtti luattr 
ikdt! it ought lo render the inbabitanis the more 

*'At'BtaJwcH it was remarked to mc, th«t the upUnd* 
: tnrichcd b/ the marshes, and the marshes impo* 
Rished bv the aplands ■, -.is td.; crops are carried froin the 
Bfmer to the latter, but the duni; not returned. Much 
fiarsh land ploughed -, hut some has been laid down, atul 
fr 50 years it btronies ^ood grass : vhcn good, ihcy think 
i ought not to be broken up. 

• TTicT wonid want water much in the marshes occupied 
JMr. BimsiMCTOw, of Droggets, if artificial ponds were 

06t made ; they arc long and shallow. 
*n\e exertions which the Rev. H. B. Dooley has 
aiie on his Tillingham marshes, have been of decided 
nance, and have operated not only to tlicir own cx- 
Edt, bnt as an exampte to all his neighbours. They were 
Sbodcd eiccept the ant-hill!, all which were carefully cut 
flF and formed into comjiosts. The old ditches were 
ftburrd, and many new ones made. Three hundred acres 
#S3ltinp were taken in by a new embankment. 

* The marshes on the banks of liie Thames arc greatif 
tnpcrior to those on the ocean, or the Blacfcwater : at 
Avely they Ictl for 3/, an acre, the tenantsdoing half the 

LA^I^ of the wall J they are not allowed to mow them, 
■4Much isJTBtly thooght to be very mischievous to such va- 
■Itoble buMock land : here I was informed, that the best 
i at Plaictow, and Ictt at 7/. or 6/. per acre to London 



^But at East Ham I wn informed of marshes l;tt to these 

IVBtchcn at dA, and even 10/. per acre, and heavy com< 

hints that they paid, and woold pay no more rates than 

•Aers Itflo hind their land at S/. or 3/. per acre; thiswu 
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w to me J but the rrcitier has not been carried to 
liml, uid therefore Kinatna the objeA ofcounuy coavi 



circumMancc in the marshes of Dengej hondrcd 
which has (lol cquilly struck me oa oiber 
aod tliis iis their riting tn elevation towards the ica; i|^ 
doc» not appear to be re^^ubrly ihu* ; but at Suuibminsterf^ 
on the marsbci of Mr. Bawtree, Lc is striLtngly n^ 
TIm tint line of ntarsh next the uplands is loircsi, and are, 
M the muc liaie the poorc« ; they graOuaUy rise in aiif^ 
lancing towards the xca. It do» not at oikc appeal- to whaL 
'isis to beaitributed, unless the sea basof lueage* 
been nuich more prodniStive of oazc than in fonoer timcfM 
" The islands borijeriog upon the sea coasts iMcrsca cx^ 
ecptctl) and the lands which have been produced b^'t and 
Cinbanked at did'erem periods (roui tiic sea, were former^ 
uodcT pasture) btit of late years a cootiderabJe portion o^ 
tttcm ha^c bcea brought under the plough- A »tite a£ 
pBaiarageisuti(|ueKiionably best suited to ihcse hmdt^ poiifj 
ecBlarly after they have been properly imprOiTcd aaA^ 
bntigbt to a |;ood herbage. In that i>taie they woahl b(^ 
most protttably employed in grazing sheep and cattlb 
were it roe for an incont'cnience which they ail labom 
nodcT, in the want of a constant supply of wholesome 
wsicr. With regard to such of these lands as are apprtk- 
p*iaied to tillage, the pra^ice of exhausting them before^ 
tbejt arc again laid into pasture and grazing ground, ough( 
carefully to be avoided ; yet in all cases where the fottglt 
and uncullivatc<l marshes have been previously chalked) 
ihey should be kept in occasional motion with the ptotiglf 
for three or four years, and th«n laid down for permanent 
pasture-, but where this indulgence may not be allowc(f 
by the htndlorj, the journal at Tolcsbury states, that at « 
Dtklcraie expense, a very coosidenblc improvement vcaj 

be 
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4tdi ai this time, may be conveniently enclosed from the 

, sDi) gcudually improved roan e^iual value i rhut the 

Ipodowt in severalty average S2/. lOd. aitct those tbAnc 

f-yearlyiji. »il leavingaiiiffercnceof 2/. iOj. per acre, 

It is by DO mKins {iraparcioncd to the ^iiperior quality 

e httxr hod ; ttut the anbli- ami ^TMi laud through 

ecnunry, whenlcti in tarmsiogether, and wiiliout do- 

1 ol price, etinals 14/. 6'-,d, per OcTe. 
' Id the inarsU islands about ttvo and an half acres of 
: feeding marshi;s are uuatly altuwed during the six 
nmmer months, to the grazinj; of a rum of about tliirty- 
- iKx score : horses, cotrs, and sheep are ;^ncratly depas- 
Xnred in the same marshes for the rcruiriiidcr of the year, 
feeding them down as close and as bare as possible by 

t«kc end of January, at which time they arc shut up fof the 
i|iriag, and for ilic early summer's growth. 
I' " The Scots and other cattle, brought from coumrics 
NraccTcd with lively and refreshing strt^ams, arc vctw sub- 
ject to the red water about Midsummer, but which being 
tiniely observed, the remedy is not very difHcuU. A 
ccoutiag abo frequently comes on about Michaelmas, 
which is only to be stopped by immediate removal and 
■change of food ^ if long onobservcd or ncgleflcd, it 
alvntyi prowcs fatAl. The polc-cvil and fistida are exiremeiy 
troublesome among -the horses; every effort to present 

(tluir gathering has hitherto prtned inefieAual, and to 
ttnre iliem after the nksris tfroke," is held to be ft very 
uncertain and almost endless task*." 
■' 'Mr. BAWTR£E,of St. OsjTh, ha? madegreat exertions 
Kn clearing his oiarthes from ant-hills ; he spaded, arU 
■coUefthig t^em in heafs, added dang and chalk, and has 
spread the compost, to the amount of sixty loads per acre 
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of the hiliiE, on some of bis fields^ to their vciy great in* ' 
provctneni, as vrcU as to that of the manhcs cleared t hv | 
docs not at all approve of buruiDg ihemt having tried 
ir. V 

It W33 not without amazement that I was informed m 
Dcngty hundred, that they have marsh fu-mers who do 
not thatch their hay-staclcs ; and some that do not thatch 
beans; and ihat their shepherds, in the consumption of 
hay, scatter it about the fields to certain watte ; but I sup- 
pose not so in ificir opinions. 



Salt Heater. — The eSefl of breaches in banks by whidi 
the sea overflows the marshes for a longer or shorter tiai^ 
is not clearly ascertained. 

" An objefl not beneath notice, is thought to be a ge- 
neral commission of sewers, for the repairs and prescrva> 
tion of the sea walls along the coast, which protect the lands 
most capable uf improvement, from the descruftivc inondii- 
lions of ihc salt water, which is known to leave such fatal 
effc^ behind it, that the land is not worth the tillage for 
vvcral years after it has been overflown; besides, that the 
expense and trouble which may have been bid out upon it, 
arc for encr lost. At present, it is common for the owneta 
of laod to manage their own walls according to their own 
discretion, by which means die negledt of an individual may 
cause not only ruin to himself, but to many of his tnoie 
careful ncighbonrs, sad spread a general disiTcd& around 
him"." 

" If salt water is on the land only a few hours its be*' 
BcSiisgreati it is the continuance only that is injurious. I 
tuvc had bud under salt water at least tweniy>foiir bouay 
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Saltings. — From the southern point of the marsKcj 
pi nst the ocean, between the Bljcfcwater and the Crouch, 
: is a breadth of saltings (salt marsh not embanked, 
■ which the tides flow) which are verv valuable, and 
i some places of considerable breadth. Beginning at the 
Wuth) the succession of prnprietors arc: 1. a school at 
Seven Oaks; 2. the owner of Coney -hall {agent, an attorney 
in Golden-square) ; 3. Mr. Finch, of Billericay ; 4. the 
artcr House; 5. the owner of Court Farm ; 6. Mr. 
^N!HAW, atBridgwic} 7. Mr. Bawtreb, embanked ; 
Rev, Mr. Dudley, embanked from 6 to 7 miles, 
nbably seven remain y« to he taken in, forming above 

[) acres, which call aloud for embanking. 
There will speedily be a power of taking in more salt- 
ings at Bndwell, for Mr. Spubgf.on has rode to a distance 
on the sands where he could not walk at present, the ouzc 
is H> fast accumulating. 

The great exenion that was made at TiLingham by the 

Rev. H. B. Dldlet ten years ago, I heard on every hand 

Lcommended as one of the most considerable that Essex 

^kvcr saw: 300 acres of saltings were taken in by a wall so 

^■pmplete, that the expression used was, " it ivj; executed 

^Ktmuusly!" He took down hills and banks, filled up rilU, 

Hrtd reduced the whole to a level. The cartage was all 

done by bullocks. He formed also a decoy. It is rented 

■ndcr the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's ; was 600/. a 
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• Mr. fioggia. 
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year for 800 acres, HO nf which were arable This 
Michaelmas (1805; he has re-lett the 1100 acres for the 
remainder of his lease at 1 750/. per annum : and in the 
estimation of the country, his profit (so great was the ex- 
penditure) cannot be niu h more than repaying an expense 
in which the public good has been promoted in an extraor- 
din^LTy manner. 

Notwithstanding the embankments, by 'which much 
land has of late years been gnined from the sea, on the 
coast of Dengey hundred, yet that element in time past 
has made great depredations here. There is a s?.nd called 
Buxey-park, and old seamen now living have heard their 
grandfathers say when they were boys, that Buxey-park 
was covered with trees ; and it is asserted, that founda- 
tions of houses have been seen there« Also at St. Peter's 
Chapel, at Bradwell, the sea gained much in former 
tinges, as the remains of buildings are said to be still visi- 
ble on the sands at low tides. 

JiOU£N. 

Mr. Ketcher, of Rumham, lavs up a pasture for 
spring food for his sheep, and finds it of astonishing use ; 
and is c^c^ermincd i:ot to be without so great a resource. 

Mr. Dyer, of Ongar, shuts up grass for the use of <his 
ewes and lambs in March and April : he finds the yomig 
grass shoots up with it in an extraordinary mauDer; and 
his flock docs better on it than on turnios. . 

Mr. Thurlo*^', at Gosfield, shuts up a space of graii 
firom the beginning of September to lambing tiroe^ 
finds it of very great use to his flock. 
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' ONE circumstance f«peftinf; the speciei of gar* 
tte arc now speaking of, mtiht powerfully strike the 
Dst supcrBcial observer, and that is the prodigious aug* 
iDtatioti in the value of landed property thence arising. 
■ annual rents, from their artificial richness, their 
high cultivation, and various abundant fertility, are vastly 
higher than those of either arable or pasture; though 
even these in similar sliuationi of vicinity to considerable 
towns, are frequently lelt at more than twice the average 
of counties at large. But gardens are Ictt cdnsidcrablyhighcil 
still. They arc, I believe, from 4-0^. to ten, twelve, or 
even more pounds an acre. It would be a curious obje^ 
of agricultural research, to ascertain the number of acres 
under this mode of culture in the kingdom ; the increased 
quantity within the last forty or fitiy years j the conse- 
qucni aggregate of advanced rents, &c. It must have 
been enormous, from the increased size and population of 
uur large towns in almost every part of the nation, espc- 
CHiUy Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Birming* 
Hkpn, and wherever else our manufaflurcrs, trade and) 
HlkKuncrcc have most flourished. i 

™ •'But what is ofmuch more consequence, the produce of 
OUT cottage gardens is very considerably improved within 
the last forty years : especially with regard to that most 
I of all vegetable garden produAions, the potato^ 

K8 ^(f 
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and which the poor man may and docs convert to a 
vasiety of useful purposes, and thereby in some small de« 
gree alleviates the hardships arising from the deficienqf 
of agricultural wages. But it is to be remembered^ chat a 
considerable proportion of our labourers have no gardens 
at all ; and even when new cottages are built, very seldom 
is any proportion of ground allowed for this purpose ; 
which is a strange piece of ill judged penurious policy*.* 
There are many cherry orchards at Burnham, Soutiw^ 
minster, &c. and to prevent the cows that werefioedtagia 
them from eating the branches of the trees, they buckle a 
circingle round the body across the chine, and to this at- 
tach a sort of halter on the head, wliich passes between the 
Iq^ to keep them Brom raising the head high enough to 
fa|:pwse the trees. 
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^ OUR natural woods are very mnch diminhheJ, 
both in number and in extent, within the last fifty ytartfi 
and the diminution still continues to go on more mpidlf 
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*t '^ dm Tcry dme (1801 ja wood near Maldoo, containiiig 80 
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nn e»eT. Whtrthcr this be jtxiicion": an J pro Jent in (he 
Inrprieion, taking an Miendctl comprehensive vkw of 
heir e!talC5, is difficult l*^ say. T^^ prcscut and imn>c- 
falc tcRip:aiiot» arc great and powerful. Amongst ibese 
|e the Ijigh price of timber, lopwood aod bark ; tile low 
itnts of the unil rwouU bcinp, accorling to Mr. V4»- 
nuvER, sorccly y/. ,111 act-: ; the increased prpfiis i^f agri- 
^tiiri-, dec. Thi'.', and some other tcmpor.ry transient 
nnta^ct may somtrtimcs ciimpeiwaiL- f-.-i: llie stubbing np 
iminary woods, and which ^i re not bijhly fivot rjblc for 
te prnduitton o* ttie best liinlKr. But those wKicJi arc so, 
(tniribute (o enhance the t;ilucof t-tates p^rS^ps Lnors 
Itto any thing eUc, and r.T.L'er it hi.;lily iinpropii tode- 
Itoy ibcm, if duen^jrd bo had to the interest an^t aJvan- 
Kje of posterity in the fiiliirr value of landed property. 
kn instance tending to illti^ratc thiSf occurs to me ro 
■pelting some woods, liiou^b tioi of i\w most excellent 
and prime quality, yet «f u very comiderabii dejjn* of 
gooiiness: upon an average of the f'^Uings of tltc last seven 
1 jears, the undt:rwaoiJ being fifteen yfars growlK, the va- 
: of the timber, timber-top^, bark, and underwood, 
t been at the xate of nearly 30/. an acre. Sup{^H>sing 
5 repeated every fifteen years, here is an annual rent 
jlapwanls of 3/. per acre, li is also to be observed, n^ac 
C price of all (he speciiied p.iriiLutars wili gradually in- 
i the trtes 100 did not average iwcniybve feci per 
i but it is well known, Uut from that size to a lu-id 
Kb> the augmcnTation goes forward with accelerated 'h- 
iiiy, and it is perhapt no exaggerated estimate, that the 
pi average value would be Dc:irly double the abov^ or 
it the annual rent would a.Tiouni to J^/. per acre ; of 
hich 4/. at least is neither tiUied, taxed, nor rated, nor 
tbjeA, if freehold, to any other burden or dcduftion 
vbatever. Wluit mode of conimon agriculture can bo 
K U cquiva- 
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equivalent to this? to stub up such woods would be tht 
excess of folly. Wbciher any such in this cootiiy bar^ 
undergone this fjie, I presume not to say. Nothing but 
Immediate interest, or extreme nccasliy, could aurelf 
ever dictate a meuurc so desU'ufUve and ruiooua lo boil| 
public and private utility. 

" The quantity of woods and woodlands in ihii count]^ 
I am unable to ascertain ; but \fcre I to hazard a conjcC'* 
turc, founded on some degree of observation, 1 thoidd 
estimate it at not much less than 50,U00 acres. Of thcM 
1 suppose two-thirds are of inferior quality} but blended! 
with those of prime denomination, may not improbably 
give us an average annual value, comprehending tops^ 
timber attd bark, of 40/. or HOt. an acre. To this we may 
add vast quantities of timber in and near onr hedj^e-roCTSj 
especially on the richer and more firrtilc soils of our heavy 
land farms, which, though detrimental 10 the profits of 
the tenant, are. highly advantageous to the landlord. Put^ 
ting all these circumstances together, it is far from un-< 
likely that the timbers of Essex, oak, ash, and elm, growa 
and growing, coiutituie an estate, free of taxes, ratea, 
and tithes, worth, at thirty years purchase, not much leN 
than three millions stcrlmg. 

" As to the new plantations of woo<lS| striQly tpeoldng, 
I know not that we have any ; we sec indeed here ail4 
there a few inconsiderable pieces of ground ptaiued with 
chesnut, ash, &c. and we have also plantaiioits is aboiw 
dance of fir and forest trees in belts and clumps, Ac. fo* 
the decoration and embellishment of the grounds of gatt 
tlemen's countryscatsi and hence in (tme may arbcnoill> 
comidcrablc supply of several species of timber, to c(M»' 
pensate, in some inferior measure, for the havock vnt 
devastation that have been made of our old sclf-plaiue<t 
wood*. These oroamcDtal plantations huve been Much 
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more numerous and extensive within the last forty years 
than in any prior period of equal duration. If thiii faft' 
needed confirmation, v.- e have, I think, a strong presuoip* 
live one in the vastly increased number of nursery- gronnds 
not only in the immediate vicinity of the capital, bat 
also near some of our large towns in different parts of tfaiQF 
cOnnty. 

•* The woodlands of Essex are extensive, and would' 
ibpply a vast quantity of well grown straight timber, could 
(he proprietors be induced to suffer them to stand till they 
arrive at their full size ; but the very distant ^rospeft or 
feeing young trees become fit for' His Majesty's dock- 
yards, the late high price of bark, valuable in proportion* 
(o the sap, or growth in the tree, and the real injury theyut 
to the underwood, which we fell every twelve, fourteen, oi* 
sixteen years, together with the increase of rent paid for 
land, preclude all hopes of keeping up our stock of the most 
nteessary timbers, and even seem to threaten the destruc* 
tion of most of our woods, which are yearly lessened to 
convert the land into farms. The management of under- 
wood, particularly where the stubbs are young, might, it 
is presumed, be improved by obliging the woodmen toxitf 
it .even with, if not rather below the surface of the grouiklj 
by which means the stubbs would produce more plentiftif 
shoots, and afford a quicker growth, i>eSdes that the 
quantity cut would be considerably increased, as it is'iicl 
Uncommon thing to see the old stubbs left a foot or two 
Kigh, after the wood is felled ; ,and if more attention were 
|Mlid to the draining of woodlands, the owners would find 
a gjood account in it, when the wood next came in course 
for foiling*.*' 
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" The l»nd' in the parish of Blrdbrnok is puticularljE, 
favourable to the growih of oak timber j several fine stand-, 
ards arc detached through the pastures, one of whicl| 
measures at five feet from ilic ground eleven feet nin^ 
inchc* in circumference. Poplar, irapie and place trc(^ 
are cooimon to the soil. In Eaythorne-hall garden, b|! 
the sidi: of the rivir Sloor, a clump of alders juMly exdu 
notice and admiration : the largest of thi:se trees (and 
they run trilerably even) at five feet from the ground, i| 
seven fee^ four inches in circumference, and is in heigfaj^. 
from 30 to 35 fee: of clear limber. 

" A considerable improvement hns been made 
Finchingndd) by forminj^ walking pubs (hrouch tia^'. 
wet woodlands: foot dniiDS, or those cue spit wide aoili 
deep, are there cut parallel to each other, and at the di>|' 
tancc of from IS ioches to two feet apart-, between ihcM 
drains the sods that arc raised are bid i thus raising a 
path-way above the general level of ibe wood, and at tb^ 
same time forming drains which efl'eitually relieve ltu( 
wood of its superabundant wjter: hence a more dunh'. 
ble undcrf^owth is encouraged, and as oak timber is alwayi 
^und to flourish better in woods moderately moist, thuk ' 
those that are wet, there is reason to believe that a duQ 
attention to this point, in the wet heavy woodland couiia 
ties, would prove highly benclit:ial, and much promoM 
the growth and durability of oak and other valiu 
timber." 

" The woodlands in the higher parts of this comtr 
arc found very much to favour the growth of an infcriot 
dwarf oak, and hornbeam, though In Danbury parkf. 
which hangs to the south, and is situate about midway of 
the hill, by far the largest and best growth of sweet dus- 
puts are to be seen of any in the county. 

"Hatfield Croad-Oak, orTakely Forest, is aboot 
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Ffclf corered with wood, amongst which, wirh agmt (Ual 
of other very valuable limber, is an oak that measures at 
fi'C fc« from the prourd, fourteen ft'et in circumference, 
s thought will cut lo timber at the height of 90 feet 
from the ground : one of itii brandies, near iiie top, and 
on its nonh west side, is a hiric stag^-cd, but in i: very 
Other respc^ the tree indicates sound hc4lth and increa^ 
ioig cubstaoce. 

- " The clear rich lands of Woodside Green, and every 
• part of the (brcst, which is not usefully employed 
I the growth of timber, mi^ht be matemlly improved 
ly enclosure for cultivation, or for the purpose of encou- 
raging the growth of oak and other valujble linber. 

" The undergrowth of the wood-land is cut once in 
deven years, and produces bi. I 5i. per acre at the stiibb. 
There arc 500 acres of forest land in this distrii^l, appro- 
priaied to the growth of oak and other valuable finiber. 
" Woods arc well attended to j ihe quantity sftiaU -, cut at 
twelve years* growth, worth at thcstubbabout 8/. peracrci 
eotuist of uh, sallow, hornbeam, hazel and ihorn *." 

"This neighbourhood (parish of Borcham} is plenii- 
fally wooded. The woodlands, which are generallj" kept 
in the hands of the proprietors, are for the most part cut 
at fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen years growth, and are more 
or less valuable, according to the <]uantity of hop-poles 
Ihey produce, which is the chief article worth attention ; 
n firewood is very cheap, owing to which considerable 
s of woodlands are cleared annually, and brought 
k Htder the ploi^hf." 
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O'^.'Ell Pl^S'TATIONS. 

" A wry pro^tiUe kind of platitarion ?5 thjt otm\fT%t 
which, -withut ilic l.iit twenty year?, is wry mnch «i-* 
hrgrd in thifi neighbourhood, and I iKlirvc in most other 
paitsof the- cnumy, and the profits aflnn^ iVom tbaMT 
greatly 3Ui;™.'Uicd, pcrhi[v. in soius proiiortioi' to tb< ' 
ioctvase' ef-our irade and coninierce, wkb which thVf 
seem immediately conneAiid, andtowhichinVAnoiift wa^ 
ibcy ^K hi);hly lubscrvient. 

•* 'l>.at 1 mny giTc the clearer and more disrinft coa- 
«ptioo of the information I have t>cen able to colicCt, I 
will ^Kt mcntioD the general soil best suited to this ipecies 
«rf plantation, 

" The best snil ii the marahr moor, wci! drained, difr 
fcring in degrees of drynt-is, accordlnj; to t!ic jevcral difr* 
fcreni kinds of <Kier. Genei-ally ^pealciiig, ihOK fAOon 
which have been displanted of hop«, on account of tlie 
high state ef niuuire in which they are kit, aie the fittew 
•f all gnionds. The firai upcratiDn for ihe puqiosc ^e- 
Jbre tts is> the aoil ii digged a full spii, of spade deep, in 
riic coarse of the luinmni October, November, or Dc> 
eembcr, as may happen to be mo« convenient or scasonw 
able. Tiie tollowinf; Fdiruanr, or M.irch the plantvy 
tcsu, or cuttings, ue put inco the ground in rows aboM 
twenty inches asunder, and the plants about eightecD i»> 
chcs from each och«r in the lAttK row. From 16 lo 
18>00O setts, according to the strength- or richne* of tfas 
(Oil are required to plant an acre. The sctis nsaally are 
twelve or fourteen inches long, cost 5/. or 6/. a thousand j 
they arc thrust into the soil by hand, and without eren 
a dibble, and are left about four or five inches above the 
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is completed, then follows the 
growing ; they arc well hoed Of 
if the spring and summer two or 
kept pcrfeflly dean, the growth and 
prcxliicc depending much upon ii ; and ihis is well per- 
formed M an ex[K:ns<: of from Wj. tu 3UJ- per acre, ac- 
cording to the tendency of the soil to the pradu^hon of 
weeds. The sainc care and adcotioa u equally necessary 
«very succeeding year. 

The next operation is cutting the plants, which is 
i^saally lirst performed in the months of Fcbruacy or 
^^Carcb, immciiijtely following iheir plaiiiaiion, and the 
LCcadi succeeding year. This is done whb a short 
id hoolc, or hill, cutting the pbnis as near the ttocic 
{!■ may be. They are ilien tightly bound in bundlt:: or 
boultSf iu ihcy are called^ of forty inches in circutiifcrcnce 
at tlie bandngC) which is a foot fi'oin tlie bottom or breach 
ends. These bouhs are then set upright in gently run- 
ping water, ten, twelve, or fourteen inches deep. 
Should tbcy he placed in merely stagnant water, it would 
probably soon become putrid, and grently injure the plants. 
They rfmain in this situation till the bticr end oi Mjy, 
when they arc successively taken out of the W4tcr, and 
peeled by women and children, who in this nuighbour- 
bood art paid 2\ii. a bunch, orboult; with an aliowance 
of small beer uid half a pint of ale a day. According to 
ibcir different degrees of dexterity, ihey e^irn at this pro- 
portion of w^rs from W. to 9i/. a head per day. A 
number a£ peelers standing near each other,, or silting 
upon stools and chairs, as happens to be most easy or con- 
venient to thcn>sclves, a small tub of water is placed by 
^Kni) into wbicii tbcy dip the rods to make them peel the 
better, 
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bcHcr, and the rods in peeling arc drawn two or three, 
limes through the top of a cleft stick or stake fixcii li^iilly 1 
into the e^inli for th^t purpose. When thus stripped of ' 
the bark tbcy arc again boDi>d vp into boul'.s, a^es ' 
having been soned according to diflVrcnt sizu, and aj» 
leady for market. Those rods whicii are of the largest 
uze are ihe most valuable. Four ^-corc boulis make a 
load ; the lar^st and best an: here sold at 22/. tbs load*. | 
the small inJcrior ones at IHL 

" In -Unseasonable ^ears tlicy cannot be peeled at all, 
and some persons choose to sell iIkif own growia m all 
•easoDs unpcelcd} for hampers »od coancr mrt of baskets i 
but ibis mode is not esteemed so profitable for the grower^ 
Unpedcd tbey sell for only aboui li>/. the load^ the 
pcciirg costs about 20/. a liad; and the rods, by being 
peelod, arc rc:duccd in quantity upon an average from s 
loid, or eighty boults, li> about lift; ; consequently the 
la» ig tlK j^ovter by Kiling his rods uupctleii is at Icut 
30/. or 4iJj. a load. 

*' The rent is various, according to the goodness of the 
soil and plantation, from .iOj. to three, four, or even fi»e 
guineas per acre ; and this perhaps upon land wtiich in its. 
rosgh Slate of past orage was scarcely wortli lU/. That 
ihb mode of cultivation is highly advaniageous to the 
landlord, tlierc can he no doubt ; and if tre attend to the 
);irt)dncc, it must be no less so to the tenant. The rough 
rods from the ground of the best and ntost suitable qua- 
lity, will prcMluce on an average nearly eight score boultv 
or two loads per acre ; which, at 10/. a load, Bmounts to 
SO/. If we balance this }>roduce against the expenses of 
erery kiDd> the account will stand nearly as follows : 
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Bent per acre, ... 
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Annoal culture, »...„. 
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" This is in enormous profit ; but perhaps I have set 
\Ae average produce too high; I will therefore sink it to 
tSl- which, considering the land by supposition is of the 
lirinie and best quality for the purpose in question, is cer- 
ulnjy low enough, and still leaves a pro£i of 7/. 10/. per 
Ifthe rods are peeled, 30s. or 40/. are to be added to 
'AU. Can any common speciu of culture be eompinble 
this ? and as the demand for its produce is daily increas- 
ing, from our rapidly advancing commerce, and we 
Inve such quantities of almost worthlesE moorish coarse 
isturcs and meadows, it seems rather strange that it b3s 
* mote generally aitraAcd the public attention. 

D^creitt Serlt efOiUri. 

•* I. Osiir. — ^This is of a whitish light yellow colour, 
and retfuira a good dry soil, and the rods peel the easiest 
of all others. 

*' 2. Frmeh — Is of a brownish colour, delights in a 
diy soil) very hard to peel, and is therefore left to stand 
loDgest in the water ; but its rods arc the very best. 

" 3. l^evt fund. — Darker brown than the last, thrives 
vost in a moist soil \ the rods exceedingly good, but 
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in general more liable to be disejscd than any other 
lort. 

** ♦. Slit. — A Tcry old kind of osier; reqaira ccariy ^ 
llic same soil as the last mentioned specie*; red colour f1 
rods good and easy to peel, not unlilcc the comnuw 1 
viUow. 

" 5. Coapfi- Tn'!^. — An old kind likCTrisc, stritcd ^> a~^ 
moister soil; the roda inferior to the oiliers, y« more \ 
pro6iablc to the grower, fivm a more .ibundnni produce | i 
but the demand for them being diminished, the planta- 
tion of ihcm is also grnduxlly decreasing. 

Mr. W^KEFitLD, of Biirnhaiii, tried oners in a plan* \ 
ration well fenced and managed in bis marsh land, but; 1 
they all failed: he conceives that cither the sak soil off ' 
the sea air are prejudicial to them. 

MX. r^A-COCrEtt's TABLS of ICOODS yf-VO FoxesTS. ' 



^ K.'mcs of Parishti. 



Ilellon Bumstcad — 

Haverill 

Sturmer .» „....i..„ 

Birdbfook .». 

RidgeMU «.» 

Ashen 

Ovingion 

Belchanp St. Paul's ....... 

BorWy .--«..-..™. -, 

Bnlmcr .«,».«.._..»....... 

Liule Teldiiam .- 

fllWenedingham 

■ Cical Htplcncitd ^.A..^ 



&? 



120 
120 
200 
!8T0 () 
11)0 
120 

130 



95 

._ iW P 

14 <1S0 C 




Downhatn «..«. 
Klf>i>gOoa Hills - 
r Cranbam 

Hempsiciid 

Ra<I winter 

Linlc Bury 

Little Cli«slcrford 

Great Chcstcrford 

£lindon .» 

GnatCrishall ». 
Jtlle CrishaU 

»gi=y 




1 Waldcn 

iatScld Broad Oik 
Waltbam Abbey ... 



Totals I 13 [m 6 lO.SToU 
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Mr. Majf.ndig, of Hedingham-castle, has been a »eiy 
successful planter, anj has been twice rewarded by ibcSo^ 
cicty of ArtJ with their medal. 

rf/j/j. — Three acres of moory bottom by the river weiv 
planted with asli for hop-poles ; cut off at two yeai^ 
growth for siooling ; (hey were cut at eleven years, wheo. 
one-third produced 2900 poles, at 30/. per 100, or 
4^/. 10/. T^ke tills as the produce of one acre (or thir* 
teen years, and it is 3/. ~f. per acre per annum : the next 
CTitting will of course be much more numi-rous. 

Sfiaiiish Cbeiniils. — Eleven acres of these were planted by 
themselves, on a rich dry loam around the castle, and here 
they do best ; but where the soil Is wet from tenacity or 
springs, they will not thrive. M two years be cut thciOt 
and some of them since to great profit j be gripped the 
ground into panes; and they are thriving greatly: they 
make the best liop-palcs, exceeding all others in duration* 
He has planted another acre of thecii : and half an acre iD 
a belt ; also three acres mixed with oak, wluch liaTC 
been cut for hop-poles, and produced 1000 of great siai 
at eleven years growth, cut three years ago, and are now 
Thriving abundantly in a new and more numerous pro- 
duflion of poles. In this system it is necessary to wait 1^ 
or 1 i years for the produce, but it pays exceedingly weH*', 
Mr. MijENDiE remarks, however, that such plantations 
should be near enough to the proprietor's residence, fijF 
the fences being well attended to, as without a certnn 
degree of anxiety relative to these, lasses might be great. 
Ash thrives best on low moist soils : none of tbem will do 
on clay. 

In lTti2 several acres of Scotch pine were planted tt 
Ftnchingfield seven feet asunder: many are now (I78fi) 
in gin near tbc ground three feet four inches ; at six fecC 
high about two feet seven inches, and about 25 feet in 
height. Soil a Hiff clayey loam ; value of the pvuttd* 
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--There arc very grcit woods at Hempstestl, Bumpstead. 
&c. belonging to M,r. Hervey, (he member for the county-, 
an acre of copse at IS years sells for i'Zl, 

Many woods liave bcun grubbed in the vicinity of Hal- 
stead, &c. Mr. 81- WELL €0 acres; on one piece he mucked 
for cole for the first crop, jnd got six quarters and an half 
of iced an acrci then oats eight quarters. TlM soil a 
tender loam on a white cby marl. He under-draiocd and 
m aanurcd previous to soA'ing any thiti.^. 
B|«AbouC Hatfield Pevcrtll, 11 ti'i (according to the account of 
^^^Rer. Mr. Bridchs, ofDaaoury, wito views from liis 
lo&y situation a rich circumference of 1*20 miles) through 
the whole country, many wood* have b£en grubbed up to 
gnat profit. Cole for seed was first sown s tWn oats t 
thea wheat ; the crops imnicnsi: ; insomuch, that the three* 
sometioies two, and in a few cases even one, pniJ the 
value of the fee simple of the old wood : but cUey yielded 
badl^, BOt paying at 14 years growth above 5 or GL per 
acre. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Rogers, of Ardleigh, grubbed it 
wood of sixteen acres and an half; he chalked, fallowed* 
and mnclced it all in one year, at an expense of about 
300/, from iliai time to this it has never rested, but pro- 
duced crops of a fcry ditieretit value from any ccpsc : it 
ba*t however, in commo;i with his otlicr fields, never 
beeo town with two white- crops ruuning. .In 1802 it 
was nnJer tares fed. In 180S it wai drilled with barley 
at nine inches, and produced eight quarters an acre : in 
16o4 white clover^ which was thin from the greatoesii of 
(he harley. In 1805 1 viewed it under oata drilled at lli 
inchei with two bushels of seed ; a Standing crop, but &S 
great u could stand — a very noble crop indeed, reaping 
bj a I»rty of the Ayrshire militin, who had one oi their 
iGX' VOL. II.] L views 
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wives rupinj^ also : a fashion irbich the Eiscx 
shewed no disposition to copy. Hum .'—faid one of tfaA 
men — ihr)- iih drilling tea belter ikan viork. . A 

.Mr. Bltthc, of Kirby, grubbed a wood in 1801, 
which in 1802 he sowed with oats -, the crop ten quartcn 
sn acre. In IfiOJi it yielded beans four qu.irtcrii in ISM 
wheat four ijiurters^ ^uid in 1805 oats, apparcathr &^ 
quarten. Nest yejr he fallows and chalks it> 

Air. SATiLm, of liocking, hns grubbed tO acres: 
first year after, he fallowed it ; the second, pbnted bcanff 
ihen look wheat ; next he fallowed for barley, wluchcro^ 
I saw in 180 J, and it was great: clever issowu with it* : 
wheat will succeed the clover. An old workman of 1 
Saville's has assnred him, that -'iOO acres of wood-lj 
have within memory been grubbed in this immediate vtciil 
nity. It lus answered greatly. 

Above Major Carr's, at Eastwood, in Rochford 
dred, is a chain of woods extending to the bade cf Itajitf 
Icigh, and to Hadlcij^h, to the amount of about SOOft 
xcres. Colonel Spaurow, of Huntingdonshire^ has the 
largest ^ace of ihemi Mr. Bristo the next; they j 
cut at fourteen years growth, the whole made into U 
gots and sent to Ixmdon, except a few hoops and hivdleK 
Alt arc in the landlords' own hands-, the produce on 
average five guineas per acre: coals ^6/. per chaldroMl 
To grub an acre cons 9/. besides the roots 3/. morsj 
Major Carr has found In convening some acres. TbaV 
he bought at I5l. an acre, fee simple- 
After grubbing, the ground must be drained and chalk 
before it will produce any crops worth cultivating, i 
then would not lett for more than 15^. an acrci as 
soil is very >trong and wet. The first crop he took 
tkc pan be grubbed was oats i iho second beans i and 

tbM 



On another pieci: first dungcJ for potatow, 
'ihc Kcond barley of this yeir ; the result was, that the 
'•VUts were good) beiog six quarters an acre; the barley 
'.♦cry bad: the wheat injiffcmnt, about two-thirds of a 
"t&op. The potatoei 300 bushels. 

At Thunderalcy, where there is much wood, part of 
, fhe copse is cut at dcTen or twelve years' growth, into 
'lengths of three feet, for buminj; into charcoal. The 
liburacrtipaid 20j- per 100 sacks, each of eight pecks -, he 
*^oc* not cover the heaps with turf or earth, but with 
fern, thistles, long grass, wesds, or stubble, 
~ vhlch the master Jinds ; bat if th; burner gels them he 
■has 2/. per hundred laore, He burns two heaps a week 
■•*bc year round, five cords in a heap -, the master buys the 
^Wood at 14/. to I'll, the cord of twelve feet long, 
rUiree and an half high* and three broad. A team of 
f fire horses in a aix-inch wheeled waggon comes every 
^;Weck from London and takes 200 sacks. 

Thomas Leonard, at Avdy, has large woods in 
his hands, but he informed me thaliihey are not valuable, 
'7/. to 10/. an acre at fourteen yean' growth; no wonder, 
4or they arc full of tine timber : few seats are more magf- 
nificently surrounded by masses of deep shade, embo- 
somed in noblegrovesof the IJnest timber. The first view 
^m jof the house in the approach from Purfieet, is singularly 
^V jteautifulfor a country not broken by inc<]Ualitics of sur- 
■^r&ce. 

^^. Mr. BtuDGC, at Buttsbury, &vc years ago grubbed in 
^B! -Vimer eight acres and an halfufizopsc wood; inthesprin)^ 
^^- he ploughed and planted potatoes ; the crop 1700 busheli ; 
gave th«m, as they hapjiened to be very cheap then, to 
his cows i tliey were beneficial in tliis consumption, but 
^_ fOf inndi 30i they gave a wonderful Bow of milk, but it 
^■■Mlitiw4 was 
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vol not rich : he then summer-fdloved, hoUow 
and manured it viih fifty loadt an acre of marl, though 
the tod was iucif heavy and strong, soiling oats, he goc ' 
xgDodcrop. Ctover Wi& soirn with the o;it( nnd dunpo^ * 
which was f^d; tli!;n brant dibbled on ev-jty farrow a 
hoed thrice, and a ^reti crop ; now whcu U put iii, and ^ 
iics iu beauTiful order. ~ ■■ 

1 foDnd Wan wood, intheparfBliofrmgenrighoejOf 4Tl 
KTct, belonging to rhe Earl of Waibegbave, nearly all ^ 
grubbed ; it ua^ miJ to be hired at 'iO/. an acre, the te- ' 
iiant to beaiall cspaiws. Soil a poor gravel. • 

In St. 0>yih are near 1000 aires of woo<i, which it il 
thought would not pnv well to grub up, as ihc land is no 
of a good quality : tlic u'a balikt occasion a vcrr Urge J 
consumpiioD of the produce. 

Mr. SaviLle, of Boclcing, flamed Hve acm of ! 
moory bnd, founeen years >ga with aih, and they bsne 
thriven so greatly, as to promitc to be the mOst profitable 
crop on his whale farm. 

In the parish of Crcat Ycldham there are eighty to 
ninety acres of copse wood, which are cut at twelve years' 
growth ; iliey yield very few hop-poles j are Ictt wih the 
hrms, in the lump, and not at any acrcable rent. 

Mr. RvctTlLS keeps in bis own hands 105 urn flf 
wood »i SiKtines-ball ; it p»ys him betier than any p»rt rf 
the estate. 'Vbc itnclcrwood yirlds ISOl. a year> beaidM 
the receipt by liiiibcr ; of this he has cut in 'iO years (but 
Ihc growth of aformLi- period) to the antountof niboui 
ifOOO/. ttlil leaving W young tree* per acre. 

He fells about cij^lit at re* and an hulfpcranmim, wh!c% 

pay hiffl, clear of charges, 18/. at 1 5 years' growth, 

talccD in kind, per acre per ^nnuni. Hop-poles are tht 

mou cooudcr^ble article, the price SI/. 6^. to 28/. per 

hundredi 
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\iirtd, with some oSiil ODCS at 20/. The value of these 
indeed so great, as to render oak-timber unproStable, by 
Einsuring this more important growth, the rise in which 
It been remarkable, from 25/. ;i hundretl in 17S4, to 
'. at present. In 1791, the poles from nine acres sold 
81/. From these 105 acres, Mr. Ruggles, in once 
1^ over, will clear away oak-timber to the value of 
tOOO/. which at four per cent, is 100/. a year, besides 
prodigious beneliE of freeing the underwood, from a 
shade that injures it so much. In order to increase the 
growth of the ash for poles, he lays down the growth at 
two years old into vacant spots that wuit thickening, by 
bending, and fastening down with i hooked stick, and co- 
vering the layer with a little earth- 1 w.is also desired to 
that the timbers were sawn down, not chopped as 
lerly, by which near a foot in length was lost j and by 
ithing [he root end with an adze, ihcy shoot again, 
become a stubb ; the trees, howevo', arc not largi;r 
tlUD from tea to fifteen feet each in getKxal. 



^Mmork 
^■smerl 
^^■looih 



rARTICVLAX TlfSES. 

••At HempMnd I viewed two immense oaks, one of 
(tlHi is apparently of very great antiquity: llicy arc un- 
tnniely both poUjrds, but the size such as must asio- 

h the speftator. 

At Cosficid, by the rond leadin;;; from the turnpike to 

r. Thurlow's house, are two venerable remains of oak 
lUards : but by the Marquis of Buckingham's house are 

>ht magnificent elms, well worth a longer walk to view 

Mi*. WtSTEBN, at Felix-hall, has two venerable oak 
poUardi} one 17 feet nine inches in circumfcrciice at 
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live fut from the ground ; the other the ucne at time 
fat, at there is a tvcn at five. 

I had much pleasure in viewing occ of the three origi- 
nal Lombarily poplars, which Lord Rochford broughl 
from Italy, and planted'at St. Oayih ahavc 40 yean ago, 
and from which much the ^reaicr part of those which as« 
scattered throngh (he kiiiji^om, originated: it is a very 
bcantiful tree ; gue&seJ to be above 70 feet high* and at 
five feet from tlie ground measures Jcvcn fc« three Incba 
tn circumference. 

Very near it is the largest and most beautiful Ponii|pii 
bnrcl I have any where seen ; it is almost of a 
bitbr form ; feathered all round to the lawn it growi 
ftod is 52 yards in circumference. 

At a small distance from these proOigifl of Kg ii til ion It 
another at least «<]ual, an arbutus, which woidd make no 
inconsiderable 6gure at Killiirney. 

In these grounds of Mr. Nassau, arc many olhcr 
cecdingly fine trees of unrutnmon );rowth; whichis 
surprising, considering; the fine rich lound loam they 
in, partaking largely of the fcriiliiy of which I have 
particular mention. 

.Sir Thomus LcoNARn, ai BeiUhoute, Avcly, ha* 
of the finest trees of tlieir son that are any where to be 
seen : the abeles are supposed to be the largest in England. 
The el mi are »ery great. 

Lord P^TtiE, at Thorndoo, bat told 13 oabs for 600/. 
at \:U. nload including top and bark. 

Sir John BiitHiNcros possesses io Hatfield forctt ■ 
very beautiful oaki for which a timber nterclunt offered 
100 goineas. 

Kcar it is the ruin of a most venerable one, which gate 
tbe name of Brcad-O^k to hatScM (Plait XLV.J 

Mr. 
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Mr. HnatAND hu it Hallingbury, a fine oak iliirtccn 
I feet six inches in circumference at five feet from the 

Allin Tatlox, Esq. of Wimbish, 1792. — Young's 

Oak at live feet from the ground ; it is eight feet 6ve 

) inches and three quarters in girt ; and a larch onljr twelve 

f years old, at the same height from the ground two feet 

' feur inches. 

1 80S, Young's oak, eight feet ten inches. The larch 
five feet one inch. 
The oak in thirteen years has increased four inches and 
1 half. The larch two feet nine inches. What a dif- 
(ference! 

I hope thit Mr. Tatlor, and those who follow htm, 
•ill publish the future progress of these two trees. 



CHAP. XI. 

WASTES. 



" OUR waste lands, including the forer.ts, may be 

r<»timaxd at full fifteen ihoHSiiiid acres-, the greater part of 

which is as capable of proilucing corn, after a certain liinc 

fcr necessary improvements, as the adjoining lands, and 

would in most instances, it is presumed, be made profit- 

l^dc to die coaununity; could some method, such, for 

L * instance, 
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ifttUocep as passing x general a£t of parlvmieBlj to aicer* 
taiD njghtsi be passed*." 

** There are in Vancouver's first distriA, two hmidseA 
^lercft Qi waste forest land, whicln by enck)sttre». wosxf be 
improved to the proprietor in its annunl valuoMS/vpflC 
a^K. There are one. hundred and foirty a<roi of COTH 
aoopths^t^. by enclosorej may be iiufMrovcd ) \i. 64^ per acvt 
per annum. 

. ** Thae zfe in distriA 5, oae hundred and jercaty 
acres of tbicksi or forests, which by enclosing aoay b6 io^ 
froved 8/. an acre ; and in like snanner, there are 365 
acitcs common that may be enclosed and improved IQs» 
per acre. 

^ There are in distriiEt 5> sixty acres of commoHf whkh 
by enclosure are capable of being augmented in their vahw 
8/. 6d. per acre. And there arc S770 acres of waste conw 
mons (including Tiptree-heath) which by enclosure are 
capable of being improved lOs, 4//. per acre. 

** There are in district 7» 450 acres of waste landf 
which by enclosure may be improved about its present an- 
nual value, 1 1/. 4ed. per acre, 

•* There are in district 8, 200 acres of improvable com* 
mon» which by enclosure may be augmented in its value 
9/. per acre. 

^ In di>:rict 10, 430 acres of commons, improvable by 
enclosure 7/. 4:d. an acre. 

" In distri^ 1 1, there arc 2520 acres of highly improv* 
able waste land, which by enclosure may be augmented 
in annual \ aiue 1 Is. 1 d, per acre. 

•* In district 12, there are 300 acres of improvable 
<wasteor common, which by enclosiu^ may be augmented 
in its annual value 15/. ptr acre. 
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9:^^ the CcBporation of Cokbester, which comprehend^ 
uteen parxshrs^' and of which, Grcdosteady Beercbnrchf 
qTiWcJtDoDjIand^ Lexden^ and Mik-end, are the four 
a«t parishes, and annexed thereto ; aboat one^third.oE 
tiH; arable land Ues in half yearly commoa fields,) . tb^ 
of whkh, and throwing it into sewerahfp m 
desired by the moat intelligent persons in that neigbii 
bdvfaood. . . vf 

^ The adjacent forests of Epping apd Haiaatih,.ara 
viewed as an intolerabk nuisance, and are equally re- 
garded as such, at Chigwell and at Loughton, where the 
fivmers uniformly declare, that tfie privikgeor €Otim. 
moliage is by no means equal to the one-tenth part of the , 
losses they constant4y sustain from the deer in breaking 
dowPB their fencesytrespassing upqn their fields,aad destroy- 
ing their crops cither ripe or green* Against tlicse fk- 
predators it is further alledged^ that .there are no fcnces9 
Jiowever laboriously contrived, expensive) and formid- 
able against other animals, that will in any. wise avail : 
add to this, that the evil is cofitinually increasing, from 
the annual increase in the stock of deer. 

^ These forests, so near the metropolis, arc weK kiiown 
to be the nursery and resort of the most idle atid proii- 
gate of men ; here the under graduates in iniquity com- 
mence their career with deer stealing, and here the more 
finished and hardened robber secret; himself from justke, 
or retires for a tiaie with his plunder from his haunts in 
London, -where his arrest is certain whenever it is deter- 
mined by the master robber, or the robber-catcher^ tl^t 
the a£Hve and adtual robber is to be Jgne* , ,>/ 

^ In district 14| there are 3^203 acres of comaioas, 
which by enclosure may be improved 18/. S^. per acrc«^ 

^ There arc in the county S70 acres of thicks, or 
foreit laadf> whkh by enclosure may be improved 12/. 6d. 

per 
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per acn ; there are 10,000 acres of the same dc^ription 
of Und, not producing or being favourable to the (jrowtli 
of oak, or other viituable timber, in the forests of £p[Mag 
and Hainauh, at present esticnatcd to produce 5f. ^^J. 
fataci but which in a state of enclosure for cultintiooy 
Mlgbt readily be augmented to 20;/. per acre i and finallj', 
there arc 1 4,237 acres of waste common land, wbicb 
being enclosed, would itnmcJiatel; be increased tn its an* 
Bual vah»c 1 1/. *iii." 
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Namet of Paruhts. 



rordhsm .,.—..—..—. 20 

Thaxtead .«..-..- 120 

West Bergholt 160 

Crcai Horsley ._ 500 

Boxted — .. —._..-... 360 

Dcdham ._.._.._.—.- — 2'JO 

Ardleigh _ 360 

Bradfield - ~... 100 

Little Bromley . — -~. 50 

Frating -— 80 

Allcsfbrd BO 

"WivcDhoe ^ 1 70 

Greenstead .v—.;— ...,. 1 30 

Mile End ..-.. — 200 

I.exdcn .- - 560 

Weft Donyland ».....»-. SO 

East Donyland ...~~ — >. 26 

Fingeringhoe .,.--„ 77 

Layer de la Haye ...« 230 

St. Osyth — -.".. — — 
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** In no part of the kingdom eta the value and import- 
ance of land be sof;re3t, as within a short distance of tbe' 
mctnipotis ; yet in thl; eounty, to iind such extended and ' 
eompartivcly unprodufliYe wastes, is not more malfer of 
snrprise to forcij;ncrs, than a t>o«rc<; of real injury to the' 
kingdom at Urge. The journal has already expressed so* 
fulfy the present walue, and the probable improvement of ' 
which iheic landt are capublcj thai little further remanu 
to be noticed in this place, than a few obseri-ations tooth- 
ing the expediency of keeping such parts of tbe forest Lmd ' 
as are favourable lo the growth of oak timber, cxprcKlf 
for that purpose. 

* Th« right of cmiirtf; wood, varies in different parts 
ef (kc forest ; and where it is left to the discretion of the 
inhabitams, nmhinfr but mutikied hornbeam polhrds ire 
to be seen, whose heads arc cot whenever a few faggots 
cad be colkAed frtm ihem. 

•• No bushe nrc there allowed for the prottAton'of 

th? yoiiOg pliDUf without whieb, a iDccesstMt Af tms ' 

cannot 
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preicrvcj againsi the bite of tlic deer and otUer 

It that port of the forest, within the parUh of Ep- 

1 coiuisciiig of 1^27 acres, ihe lord of the manor hae 

iSertnt granu from the crown, ihe exclusive right ^f 

I tiatbov unUerwooil, ind bushes. The land is weU 

bpKij to iJu growth of wood io general, more panlui- 

rty (o thsu of fnk, which by the judkious nuoagcment 

« present pgsseisor, is in a very Qovurisiiing st*e. 

' Thcaoilof the forest is eilh«r of a brick evtb, or a 

ptveily tUy « anJ (as was observed^ the deer have 

used T-cry much of Imc years, not to th^ advantage 

c neighbouring fanners, wliosc-cropeof bi»y jtpd corif 

)i much injured by them. 

> Hearly, perhaps qivte, niueiy-ciglit parts in one huvr 

1 of the lands in this<:oiuty.liave4>cen enclosed li^ne 

thercarcSiill, .boweTer, Mr. VAi-'to^vM 

3 us, 10,000 acres of forenliwd, which at pr^scfX 

rorth-ctUy about &r. Sd. an «cr«) bvt by eodot^f^ 9^ 

I cultivstioD, might be worth UOj. per acr-c j apd thtf 

t xrc faoiureen founetm and £fteQn thous^ acrec 

comoioii i.\tui, whicht by being eacluied, would 

I immodi-itely increased in «nniul value iU. Hd.^ Tl^» 

• d vcr7 modemtc estiumte, would increase the i^gf&- 

c improTcd produce to the oowimisity at iarg^, n^f 

n-SOfiOOi. nfe3T, anil lotbeidBinediiHe |if9p(tetAr) noF 



Mvkol* of ttu: coustj, and tkou^ tinct.ilui [imc ii hu bcfn \^cj 

jisWiJ'M I tOQccive Mr, Vamcooviil under-raiciihe uumber 
vkrrMiiww renuining, uid lirge irnt^iofcoifiinuQicoiilTtiiic oimchicrf, 
«d from die form la VI ; nrhM «tierMnili«r»rf«iPW lo 
M^«w*»di wb« h* ititei dM« firrS'-*^ 
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lesi than 19,000/. : comidCTattons of high impomncc, |«(- 
Tatc and public*. 

" So much hu been said on (he subjeA of enclosing, 
both in the several County Surveys, and other rccem 
publications, and their beneficial tendency towards the 
improvement of agriculture and the increase of popalati 
salubrity, &c. so clearly and satisfaAorily proved, tbat 
is quite unnecessary to add any thing furtherf." 

*' That enclomres of any lands that had lain in an 
cultivated state, should have been ever subjc^ to the vhiM' 
and caprice of a single individual, is a very striking 
of the ignorance of the times when such laws vrere made ; 
and whidi it might be expected, the present generatioa, 
from the very great and important infbnnation received 
from men srho, in the cause of humanity, have exentd 
their abilities in nich manner aslodohonottr tohuntaBi 
fliturCj would not luSer long prejudice so far to operate Mi 
their minds, as to with to continue so absurd a synea | 
bvt that the legislative power would immcJiately pH> 
fuch > law as would enforce the regulations which 
tendered Essex an enclosed country. As the waste Uadi 
in all counties arc the property of the whole body, thac. 
part of the whole body politic appointed to govcflk 
all (if they consider the general good), wilt make sufh 
latrt rcspefbng tbe good government of the whole, t^ 
shiil have (b< most salutary effe^ As all the landl 
remaining uncultivated in any country, arc not the pro* 
perty of any individual while they remain in that stat^ 
h might be wise, and it certainly would be of infinite p(t>> 
fit to the nation at lai^e, to have them cultivated ; tf 
all tbe produce must come to market ; and whether the 
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Vfatereiu of ^n Individual, or the good of ilie whole is comii 
dcrcd, they must turn out advantageous. At present, 
' they remain io a ttaieot' nature, and are produflive of do 
i- Anc good i when the legislature might, by a proper mode 
I of rcguluion, and giving proper assistance to the poor 
. cotiagCT) enable him in the course of a few years to 
live happy and comfortable, to support a family with de- 
cency, and instead of his c^iildren becoming burtheosome 
,, to (he parish on which he resided, contribute to the sup- 
, port of the aged and iniirm, tbeonlypcoj^ trho ought to 
I want any support*. 

" if we consider the real situation of waste iaadSf 

tad that they are not, nor cannot be deemed the property 

W^ of iuiy other than those who convert thcin into nse, and 

render them serviceable to the state in which they lie,. 

1^ and as the jarring interests of individuals constantly prc- 

■ fk «nt this saluUry measure talcing place, if the Legislature 

I J would empower the parties to divide those lands into por- 

, tions, and enable the proprietors to improve them, tt woold 

r"( mutually assist each other's interest, and increase the real 

wealth of the ststej and by the great intrcasc of inhabitants 

that must necessarily take place on the cultivation, would 

, render certain objcflions made to the improvements on 

Eppiog-fiaTest, nuU and void, as the improvcmeiiis would 

be made as much from the nnmbcr of inh;tbitanis as fioni 

. ihe wealth of the proprietors, and would alw.iys keep pace 

trith each other j would be done at a trifling expense, as the 

labourer would be in the sure and certain hope of receiving 

his due reward, and would doubly cxen himself to bring tfaff 

hnd into that state that would more than doubly repay the 

expense. The rent received by a landholder does sot 

alone constitute his real wealth j it depends also on in- 
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crd Jnp the nombcr of hi* tenants, and every one of thcM • 
that be his enabled t» enrich his bad, tn6 to live coid- 
fbrtablT, must always ricw him in the light of a firther* 
and be at all times ready to sacriiice bis Hie id his defence^ 
bom eytTj motive that gratitiide and self iacerettcuidi«^ j 
fiue % as, from hb having an interest in the state, be . 
cODceiveihimself ameuibcrof it; hisassiduiiy will increaae 4 
hij prosperity^ will increase his attachment to Ids countryi 
and should it ever so happen that bis country aliould iM , 
invaded, the cultivaiton of the waste lands under propcv . 
reguUitions and divisions, will be found to be the moal ■ 
cfic&ial and the moU safe and certain means of defence. 
The peasant who derives bis support frora the produc* 
of the earth »nd his own industry, would lav down hb lifo j 
in its defence and support*." 

f.FPIXC-. 

" This forest was formerlir oUkd ihc Forest of h>bCX^ 
tfong the only forest in that county, and anciently com-, 
pretended the whole of it. By a charter of grant of King 
JoHM| dated 25th of March, in the 5th year of hb rctgn, ' 
4nd confirmed in the 8th of Eqward the Fourtii, all tluc 
part of the forest wbi<.h lay to the north of the highway ' 
from Stortford to Colchester (very distant from the pre- 
lent boundariesj was disaSbrcsced. The forest was far- 
ther reduced by a perambulation made in the S9th of Ei>- 
WAKD the First, in pursuance of the Charta lU faretia t 
but the oietes and bounds of it were GoaUr, by as inqui- 
sition and pcrambuiation taken on the 8th September 
IG40, by virtue of a commbsioD under the Great Seal of 1 
Enftland, in pursuance of the ad of the IGtb of ChaUM ' 
the Ftist» for settling the bounds «f the forctts. 

" The boundaries fixed by that perambuhtioiij of_ \ 
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'Parulet vholly ^aithin 
the Fortst. 
'Waottcad, 
LaytoD, 
Walthamstow, 
Woodford, 
Loughton, 
Chigwd!, 
Lam bourn, 
Staplcford-Abbati, 
Wiitiham Holy Cross, 
Epping, 
Nasing, 

" We found in the office of the Surveyor-general i 
ibe Crown Lzods, an ancient plan or draught of the fore* 
ddineaiing the bounds according to the pcrEunbuktioQ ii 
ibc ITtb of Charles the Fine, and the nine walks ii 
which it was then divided i but not distinguishing the Open 
from the enclosed lands, or the private property from 
that of the Crown ; nor describing the contents of either \ 
we hare therefore endeavoured to form an estimate of in 
general contents, from the map of the county of EsseX 
published in the year 1777, from a survey taken a kw ■ 
years before, in wl^ich the bounds of the forcsti and ttM^ 1 
division between the open and enclosed lands, are dft* I 
wibed. According to a computation made from thiC | 
survejf the forest contains, in all, about 60,000 statitf* J 
teres* of which about 18,000 acres are tb« citJAiated coo- 
TOl. 11] M unti 



tents o( taclMcd private propcrtyt and itir rcmainiMf 
12,0p0 acres the unouni of ihe uiienctnscJ woods and 
waiCcx. 

" The Croivn hm in iliis, as in oihcr forests, an unK- 
mtlcd right to keep dter in nil ihc unenclosed woods and 
wastes within the |)erambulaiion, unlets some parts have 
been disafi'ptestcd by gratils which have not coroctO our 
knowledge , and liie owners and occupiers of lands within 
the bounds of the forest have a right of common of pastorc 
for horses and cotvs, no otli<:r cattle being commonable la 
Ihe forest. Thcjc within the parishes of Stapkford, 
Lambuurn, ChigweUt Barking, and Ungcnham, and at 
Woodforu-bridge, within the parish of Woodford, turn 
into the pari called Hainauli forest. The cattle arc sent 
in as early in the spring, and remain as iaie in the winter, 
as the owuera choosey. but the forest is constantly cleared 
of them during the fence month. The cattle arc marlccd 
by l!ic reeves of the rcspcfiivc parishci, with a pmicular 
forest mark for each parish ; and we arc informed that 
ihe general rule lius been, to admit one hor»c or two cows 
*ir crery */. of aimual rent i but mat, in some ioittuicet, 
the reeves have marked cattle in proportion to the nhx 
*( newly -created houses, which we cosiccive to be an in- 
4riti};emen( of the rights of common appertaining lo an- 
'tiatt messnages and lands, as well as of the rights of ibc 
Ctown, by surcharging the forest. 

« Wc haoc rcL-civcd representations from Ihc t 
Snd DCfiipicrs of Inints in twelve parishes within, 
adjoining to the forest, of the injury ihey sustain from 
the deer J and r<c|ucstin^ that wc would rccommci»d to 
the Legislature the disafJorcstaiion and enclosure e^ 
the forest, or that the deer tnay be removed, or con- 
fined within a porlc, or parks. These representations 
«(« aigati by mere chaii two hundred persoiu, among 
Whom 



lom are several of great propert}', 2ndo/ihe£rUrespci^ 
dtility. 

* On a survey of the timber in the King's woods, taken 
e year 1783, it was found that the whole number 
Jc trees, from ten feet upwards, was 11,055. Of 
, 2760 Were reported to be trees of thirty feet and 

^wards, and to be fit for the use of the Navy ; 7825 were 

»ung tree*, from thirty feet down to ten feet each ; 

i the rest scrubbed and unthrifty. On the whole, the 

r of oaks was less than four trees to the acre, and of 

e thirty feet and upwards, less than one to in acre. 

* The surveyor whom we employed to take a plan of 
c lands, represents the greatest part of them to be of 

mg loamy soil, very favourable (Othc growth of oalc 

r -y and that even those parts which are of a Ughttr 

, are produftivc of fine oaks. The situation of the 

I for convenience and cheapness of carriage of timber 

ft the dock-yards, is the most favourable of all His Ma- 

MTt'i forcsu, being only three miles distant from Ilford- 

wbence the river Rodon a navigable to the 



*•* From n»ny circumstances stated in the preceding 
put of this Report, it appears obviously to be for the in- 
terest of the public, that the part of this forest called 
Hainault, in which the soil, timber, and wood belonging to 
BMk Crown, should be retained and improved as * nursery 
^^■f limber for the supply of the Navy. 
^Bt"^* That part Is situated to near the river Thames, that 
^BUe expense of the carriage of the timber to the dock<yards 
^RMld not exceed 5s. the load, which is lua than the eX' 
.pense of carriage from any othcrforest toanyof thedock> 
yards -, and it is so near to X^ndon, where the office for 
e genenU superintend ance of the forests must be kept* 
M a that 
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thkt it mtf be fn^aentiy visited hj the principi) ol 
without much loss of time or expense. 

** The great size of some of the trea now g rowing 
ft, aSbrds a convincing proof of the peculiar £t 
the soli for the growth of oak. The money m 
for the enclosure and im prove men tt may be raised 
sale of part of tne old trees, which ought la be rcmovnt as 
soon as enclosures shall be made to pr«ic^ the future 
growth. There arc some thriving trees, which, if pre- 
served horn iniury, would, at no ^rcat distance o( lime, 
become useful for the Navy ; and the underwood, which 
must always find a ready sale in London, would yidd.a, 
larger fund than would be required for the payment of i 
officers necessary for the care and protedion of the 
pcrty of the Crown*." 

" It has been proved of late years to be very possible 
to raise oalcs in this forest, even in its present unenclosed 
State, by no other cscnion whatever than that of preserv- 
ing the bushes. On those parts where a general devas- 
tation of the timber has been prevented, there arc ocular 
proofs remaining of what the land can produce ; and the 
experiment that I have made on about 400 acres, justifies 
inc in the opinion, that it ts extraordinary good woodland i 
the part I allude to, about li or 15 years ago bore the 
most wretched appearance ihat can be dc^ribcd. It is to 
te lamented, that a survey of the various rights and 
soils on the forest of Epping, and the sorts of trees 
inclined to grow upon it, has not been made an ob- 
Je& of peculiar attention, that the public, and ibe Board 
-«f j\gricu!ture, might have been led to have fonDed 
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tn opinion, whether this extent of countrjr, the extremi- 
ties of which border ahnoft on Che- Thames, and on the 
rifer Lea, and approach to within six miles of the metro- 
polis, would be best under the plough or iA-tf ilttte of 
voodfamd. As to the cftMrlosOre of it, all miiBt wish fbr 
aicb an event, who are mhn t mu to-the evib arising from 
ks present state of bort Uris m.** — JobnOmjerty E^q. 

Upon the endosore of the two Chesterfords,' there w«rt 
iboot 800 acres of commons broken up) moiit were pared 
ttd bnnit, and the success great \ but some were dugat 
dttcipense of nor St. per acre, ds the Rev. W; Mack* 
UM infimned me, for oats, and the crop proved blKi. One 
Kre was dng and planted with potatoes, and eaten np bf 
tkpobs. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 



THESE hate m few counties been greater than ia 
^•■^t if it be true that forests, trastes, and commons, ex* 
^''^ded nearly over the whole county so late as the rdgn 
^ IiifBs I. the change has been great and rapid indeed ; 
^■hateter the amount, the great work has been eficfiedby, 
1. Draining, 

P Mannrinir 
z. jaanunng, 

S. EmbanUng^ 

4b Faring and burning. 

MS nd%, 



»• ' • ■ SECT. 1.— DBAIKING. 

^- ••'Fbbrb is no improvement to which the heavy 1 
bustntuJry of this county owes so much, as to the fortuiu 
tntn>du£tion, and continuance of the prance of boUoi 
chaining. The meaos of melioration, and the conuqiM 
■ourccs of fertility thence derived from tbo soil, over a 
above what it formerly yielded, are not more imponai 
and valuallie in the present day, than permanent and p 
cious, as they must prove in their consequence 
The few instances of invincible bUndacss to tlic bcnef 
cffefte of this excellent practice, go no iurther tlun i 
prove, that where the work is properly executed, it 
ceases to fail in producing the desired etfec't- 

" To complete an improvement of this nature, much is 
necessary to be attended to. If the field proposed to be 
drained lies greatly upton ttic descent) every can sbotild 
be taken to make the drains bear sufllcicnrly horizontal] 
in the first place to prevent a too precipitant fall of the 
vater, by which the bottoms of the drains would be worn 
uneven, and a temporary obstruction occasion them lO 
blow J and secondly, because thcTtoore perfcflly horizontal 
is the field, so that it lies level free, and affords a sufficient 
fall for the water, the less Occasion will there be for the 
latDt: number of drains as would be required upon a soil 
of ci^ual closeness upon the sidp of a hill : the drains in 
the field that lies nearly level, drawing equally well upon 
each side i whereas those on the hang of a hiU, dravii^; 
aai^ from the higher sides of the drains, and consequcndf 
requiring them to be made much nearer or closer to- 
gether. 

H 'rhe stratum also through wliich the dsfios are to be 

«:!■ CM 




qiadc, is a point descrviug YCry particulai'aiKntiMi) for 
' wbea it is such as forms a very dose and retentive clayi 
' tbc dfiUiu should be made prup[>rtioi):ibly ne»r to euK 
^ Other, shallow, and Alkd with Mnw ooiy v <' being totallf 

ttDDOcessary to use wood, or auy more durable inatenal 

Upon had, wiitrc the s'lda of tlic drains are not likely to 

^ Cnuable in -, upon a soil like this, ihc draina should seldom 

Hcced the distance of three or four yards apart, arwl 2U 

I inches deep, or such a depth as in.ty be the most conve* 

' aieiuly obtained, by lirst opvning (he drains with ihc, 

^ugii, shovelling the bottom of the lowest furrow, and 
! ,tbcn diggjitg one spit only with the land ditch spade ; nad, 
[ ,irhicb, materuls included, will cost about '2s, ^J. per score 



** Drains formed in this manner, tlirough the tough, 

ad retentive days, will be found in a i^hort lime affer the. 

, work is finished, to have fwmed over the straw witU 

I whit^h the drain va iilled, an arcli of suStciem «rengtU 

to support the incumbent weight of ihe soil, and the casual 

t mffic of the field. In 12 or IS monilia it may bc ob, 

ed» that the straw being of one uiuforin subitancdi i» 

I afl rotted and carried away, leaving a clear pipe through 

lite land in every drain into which the passa^ of tlis 

mter may have been much facilitated, by a due attention 

9 the filling of the drains with the must frikbk and porous 

. parts of the surface the field might have afiordcd' From 

igfbt price above stated to 2/, 6J. per rod, is the expense 

t %rhich this most important of all improvements to the 

Kt bca%7 lands, is conduced in this county*." 

"The Rev.H.B.DoDLEV observes, that hollo w-drainlng 




in his pariih of Bndwell, has net long b«n practise 
but is now becoming general } the ililches are < 
■ninder, from SO to 24 inches deep ; and well filled « 
wood and straw, at froro 4/. to 3s. per score rods." 

" One of our most beneficial and permanent modes of 
improving land, not universally known, is, by land-ditch- 
ing or under-draining. Where thii proccsi is intended, 
It must first be considered, whether the soil U su£cieDilf 
porous to receive benefit adn^uate to the expense of it, as, 
in very strong ones, this sort of drain is not found to 
answer. But where the water can readily sink IS or 20 
inches in the land, the farmer draws a furrow from the 
highest to the lowest pan of his field, then digs out n 
spit, and again with an instrument three inches wide, 
made for this work, digs fourteen or fifteen inches 
deeper, and with a bent scoop made for the purpose, 
takes out all the loose earth, and thus makes a nar- 
row channel along ihc centre of the furrow, leaving a suf- 
iicieot shoulder on each side, to suppon a quantity of 
wood and straw, which is put upon them, to prevent the 
earth, which is now replaced, from falling into the narrow 
]>as5age left for the water. These diichci are made at 
various distances from esch other, from one, to two or 
three rods, and of depths, from one to two feet, and up- 
wards, according to the necessity there h for them, aitd 
the nature of the soil through which the water has to 
make its way to get at ihem, and arc made to empty 
ihemselves into deep ditches at the bottom of the field ; or 
where the field is large, one or more leading lantj-ditch is 
made suliiciently large to receive the water from several 
of the smaller ones, which arc then contrived to Sow into 
Ihcm i where wood is scarce, small round stones have been 
succesifully substituted for it. To make these ditches of 
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: permanent use, they should be cut straight, and the 

igc for the water made rfan equal depth throughonl, 

it trill stop in the lowest parts, and occasion the sides 

fjll in and choak thf drain. Where the soil is adapted 

it, this work will last W years ; but where tliere arc 

ils, with sand or drift gnvcl, tlic passages are apt to 

k in a short time. The plough, waggons. See. go over 

sc drains without doing them the least injury; and, in 

■ks, and old pastures, it ia not uncommon to turn the 

lover the water channel, without cither wood, stonest 

Straw } and the ditches arc seen to work, or draw, ai 

call it, as well, after running 30 years, as they did at 

The better appearance and real improvement of the 

id arc too obvious to be a moment doubted, by those 

knew the hnd before and after thii method has been 



XSS£X VNSlX-DJtMiftA'C, St L. M^ySt/DIl, IS*. 

•• 1. The course of the drains being determined up3n 

I vhich the greatest judgment and attention arc rcqui- 

Ite) faj they arc drawn out by a plough with four, and 

pften six horses, a suitable depth ftji the small, or land- 

tch spade, is then used, fcj, with which the drains arc 

ud, in depth twelve inches, which, added to that 

: obtained by the plough, is generally quite suffi- 



' 2. The drains, when spitted, are filled with spray 
■ood coveredwith straw faj, and the earth is shovelled, 
iiich completes the operation. Some farmers, to de- 
Bcase expeiuc, use haulm instead of straw, and some ex- 
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dude Uie wood altogether, iniag onlf straw, or bauhon 
presi>cd Iiard with a spade iulo the drains^ buc (Uii Usl 
is n very inferior prance. The besi ami most luua] vnf, 
ie, to 611 with good spray woodi which is covered wiil^ 
whcatcn straw twisted or spun into loog bonds or ropctp^ 
with a simple inscruoocm now in possession ; thesi: repe% 
are expeditiously made, and when duly pressed into ihiSv 
drains, give them a firmness and durability supe-ior to. 
those where the straw or haulm is loosely put in. 

" 3. The usual distance between the drains ia Essex if 
one rod, but in very stubborn soils, especially in thost^ 
where the under stratum is a stiff blue cby {aj,\ have ibuod 
it advisable to malcc the drains at half a rod apart ; thc\ 
increased expense b amply repaid by the superior dryac^ 
of the land. 

" ♦. It is found by experience, that the drains are best, 
when narrow i the small, or land-ditch spade, should 
there be nude gradually tapering from the shoulder to the 
bottom, and which should not be more than one inch at 
the most in width (aj. The c^tpcnse in wood and straw 
arc also by this means diminished. 

** 5. The fewer outlets from the main or receiving' 
drains into the ditches of the 6elds, the txtter ; thc^ 
should also be frequently visited and kept open, or the 
drains ia the field will blow. These general outleUa 
without such attention, arc frequently stopped up by the 
treading of cattle or other accidents faj. 

*' 6. It is advisable to fill up the drains with woodt 
&c. daily, as they are dug, to prevent the sides io dir 
weather from crumbling, and falling to the bottom of the 
drains. When stones occur in digging the drains, ihcj 
should be taken out by the pick-axe, or broken with 
Itu iron crow, or they will stop the current of the waMr. 

c 7. It frequently happens in digging the drains, tliat 
•t. Ibe 
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At tfSt oF earth arising witlj. th« snull spade, besides 
being of a difFcreni quahiy boia the opper stmum, ia oE 
» nstnire highly calcareous : in this case it is usual, and 
reckoned goud management, not la till up with it, bat tQ 
•pread it thinly and evenly otcx the adjacent surfico ae a. 
ipuniret using instead of it far filhng up, some of ih^ 
upper itntum fa J. 

" 8. 'Hie »f>ray wood shoold be of a sufficient age ; 
llitLS wood felted at cighrccn years growth, is found greatly 
nore durable >n land-ditcJuag than thatof twelve or Ibuc* 
teen years growth. 

" 9. It is particularly desirable that the farmer should 
fill up the drains by his own servants, on whom he can 
Tclyi and not to let this part of the operation to the 
ditcher. Much injury has arisen from the negle^ of this 
neccsfary precaution. The drains have either been im- 
properly filled up, or perhaps only with earth . it haa 
bMa frequently discovered, that the drains, after being 
dug* have, in the absence of the cutpioyer, been tilled up 
with earth, and tlie wood taken away in the night. 

" The labour of diggjag these drains has been at- 
tended with the following espenx lo tne, viz. 
Digging the drains with the small orj ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

luid'ditch spnde, per score rods, .... J 
X>i^iiig the main drains, which retpnre^ 

one fuU ^it before the small spade is f 3j. to St. Gd. 

•sed, per score rods. .~ ~- J 

*' Inthia manner the under-draining one acre (the draioa 
at oac rod apart] has, including wood, straw, and all other 
iaddeatal charges, amotuitcd to an expense of irom fiirtj 
to £orly*live shilloi^ {a J, 

" Thcadvvuages of this pra^icc are fuUy knowaind 
atkaevkdgiHl is finuj ibtffam*. c«ettwiwaf« nuda 





in it, and the openticm is, 1 believe, in tew caaatieK* 
better or more dorablir aemted." ■• 

Upon this detail, Mr. Howlett makes the fcXhm'mf- 
observations. 

" 1. ^rt^fThisisexceedinglyjnsr.andlmayercfiftBtliBf 
ebacrrc, that the nicest eye and most accurate judgment^- 
cMmoi always determine from a single inspeAion, and- 
Without viewing the land in all seasons of the year, which 
it the propcrest dire^ion for the drains. It is necessary 
attemively to surrey it in every variety of weather, wet 
and dry, after rain and snow, especially upon the melting; 
of the latter. By this varions attention, you willnof only 
discover which parts of the field are wettest and which 
arc driest, as well as the general natnral course of the 
water, bot also those several gwamps and sinldngs which 
arc often to be found upon the smootlicst and most Icvd 
sarfiee, and which the judicious farmer will endeavour 
from time to lime to fill up. For if a straight line, driwn 
upon the surface of the field, he not perfc^ly parallel with' 
the bottom of the ditch, the depth of the drain will be 
different in difFerml places, which will perpetndly tend 
10 produce obsIruAions to the free course <rf the water. 

" Supposing the ditches made in the propertst direc- 
tion, should there be a necessity to repeat the opention at 
any subsequent period, as undoubtedly there will, this 
ben of all direfdoRS must be considerably deriatecl from, 
u it will be expedient the new ditches should cross the 
oM ones ; for this obvious reason, the obstni^ons gene- 
nted in the old ditches are not universal, nor formed alf 
Konce, but gradually and in particular places; sod here 
it is that they blow up, as they call it ; but the new 
ditches coining across the old ones, readily take off their 
little TomainingiRgiuat water. Toaicertuopceciself the 
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Rglc at wliicli the cross-cutting shtnild be made, is more 
ifficult than it was to lix upon the propcrest direction 
n the first instance. 1 know a skilful .-md Ingaiious far- 
itcr, who usually adopts the following aioJc to faciliiatc 
he dccrsion. He places a trough upon the sarfacc of the 
^^Id, or else exa^tiy parallel to it, and putting in a small 
•quantity of water, he turned it to every necessary point 
jti the compass, nicely observing in what dirc^on the 
"iVater Qows in the propcrest manner. 
-« ** Before I <iuit this part of the subjof^ I may makr 
lAit general observation; that in order to settle the direc- 
.tion of the drains in cither of the above cases, the grand 
^^je^t is to iix the due medium between that which will 
tgivc the most rapid, and that which will give the slowest 
FiDd most sluggish current to the water ; the fanner will 
tr the channel too fast, the latter may approach too near 
Jto pcrfc^ stagnation. 

' 1. ^^^Wcare not here told what thisstiilablcdcpth it. 
This depth is very different in dilTerenc soils, and accord- 
Atng to the different purposes in view. I have lometimcj 
Mccn it scarcely six inches, and sometimes nearly twelve. 
The one or the other depends partly on the texture of the 
*Jand, and partly upon the number of times tlie plough is 
'jnadc to go in the same drain, and the weight hid 
' (Mpon the beam to force the share and coulter douii into 
; earth. A very common mode of drawing, is ihis: 
,4be direction of the drain being determined, a common 
:foQl plough, with four or six horses, draws the furrow ; 
y«nd that the earth may be thrown as in as may be from 
rffae bccast side of the plough, a strong board is nailed and 
~,£nnly fined upon the upper and hinder part of il. At ih^ 
*<CO<t of the furrow the plough turns and makes another 
furrow, in the same manner as the former ; but throwing 
'>()ic earth, of course, tlic contrary way, and leaving, ar 
. the 
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the simc linic, a baulk bctweni the two furrows of aixMII 
eif;bt or ten inches wide. Thcplou[;h, in itsnextmurot 
splits this baulk, iind throws half of it an one side* and 
in successinn throws the remaining half on ihe opponte 
side; and now there remains nniy one drain or furrow. 
In this the same plough, the side board being taken of 
from the breast, or another plough somewhat narrower 
both at foot and breast, and cxircmely tirm and strong* 
is drawn, loaded with as much weight upon the beam as 
it will conveniently bear, orthesixhorse^ arc able to draw 
along. By these means, that is, by (he plough going; ^ 
times backwards and forwards, a ckptb is somstimes ob- 
tained of ten cr twelve inches. But it appears to me i^ 
dubitable, that with a donble-breasicd plough of stnuig 
■nd fit constraftion, and a strong board properly fixed 
upon each breast, the lame mi);lit berficAedby goin^only 
three tin-.es instead of six. Reg^ird, however, must cef- 
tainlr be had to the didirent iinnncNS and tenacity of 
the soiL 

" 1. fe) This depends entirely opon the number of 
ipiis, or tingle depths made by the spades after the Anaa 
is formed by the plough i sometimes only one spit is lalccDr 
tomeiimes two, and sometimes even three. When tbcfC 
is only one, undoubtedly the land-diith spade alone is 
used, after ploughing the drain *, if two, the lirsl spatdeio 
be used is what is here not uncommonly culled a three* 
quarter spade, being about ten or twelve Indies deep* 
and six indies broad at the bottom ; llien follows the 
tand-ditch spade, from ten to thirteen inches in depth* 
and firom one to two or two inches and an half at the 
lower end or point. If three spiis arc successive^ *''■£> 
ihe first or upper digging is with the common spAd«,'w(iMfe 
is at least eight inches broad at the bottom ; next follcwi 
the tlirec-<{uaner spade, as above dcKribod. -Tfait iMt 
mode 
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Shode of ditching was the common one jizt^ years agoi 
Tthich irju nearly as f»r hick as ilie commencement of 
"Vie practice, and is still eagerly contested by some of our 
fcrmers; and if they limit their views to p^irticular soils. 
■Micy are probably rif;ht. And indeeil the |>ropriety or 
ibipropriery of any of the methods above represented, 
%nun be determined by ihe depth and textnreof the se%'cral 
Strata of earth beneath the surface. If the upper stratum 
ht tolerably loose, and not too much so to the depth of 
tf>oiit twelve inches, and the next len or twelve inches be 
k strong tenacious clay, fit soon to form i durable pipe or 
^ Aanncl, the land-ditch spade alone may be suiHcienti 
the furrow being previously made by the plough as deep 
■ipmsible. Though even tn this case, lam inclined to 
think that two spits are generally preferable, as for other 
reifons, so especially because they more tffeciually prevent 
the ditches from being broken and cut through by the un- 
common trampling of horses in wet weather, sod the pres- 
sure of waggons heavy laden with corn, timber. Sec. 
» Against the latter, even two spits will not alwaj-s secure 
Mkir. The most absolute and complete security it otv 
■ taincd by three spits. Tlw bonom of the ditches so made 
must be about SO inches from the surface. The expense 
of this last method is proportionably higher than either of 
the other two. 

»" 2. ftij The necessity of filling np with both spray ;md 
Wraw, depends very much upon the texture and conilst- 
fcncy of the soli in the lowest stramm. If that be sandy, 
gravelly, or of any kind incap.ible of being formed into a 
durable and permanent pipe, spray or bushes arc certainly 
toeecssary ; as the passage of the water along the drain is 
fa this case effi:£led by mere 61iration through the ii 
Slices between the twigs and bratichcs of the spray. In 
ikit otc tikcwist, it ic best thai tbc itraw liid upon it 
* should 
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thould betwis d into rope-s as it wUL iliereby he rcni 
cj more durable, and the mould above be the ioogcr pr«> ^ 
rented from dropping down and mixing with tbc spraj J 
l>L-nentli, iiod of course from obstniiting (be ilow of ihe . 
Witter, and of gradually stopping it altogether. But if ilw i 
lowest stratum be of strong tenacious clay, the spray ia < 
<)uite unnecessary, and the straw or haulm need not br ^ 
twisted into ropes, because the looser it lies the soc 
will it rot, and it cannot rot too soon, provided tbc pipfl , 
vr channel of clay be once formed. This being completed* , 
the water no longer iinds its way by filtration, but by freclf , 
running along the clay pipe as through a pipe of lead. 
Land-ditches thus filled up with baulm or straw, where 
the lower stratum is of this most favourable consistence, 
liavc been known to last 40 years. 

" S. faj In my conception, the distance of the draior 
depends not at all U|>on the quality of the UHjer-ttratum, 
but entirely upon the ifpp<r-stnitum, or strata. If tlicK be 
efficiently loose to let the water pretty readily sink 
through them, it soon passes by soaking or filtration side- 
ways into the drain, or pipe, and runs oS. And I must 
observe, that some lands are so siilF, and stubborn, utd 
deep, in these superior strata, that no undcr-drains, be 
they ever so near together, can lay the land prt^>erly dry i 
but to accomplish this desirable purpose, open ditches b*> 
come absolutely necessary. And this satisfa^orily cvincei 
the truth of those several instances Mr. VANCotivER hai 
(iten of land being again and again under-drained without 
producing any beneficial effect. At the same riiae it is 
readily acknowledged, that soils of an intermediate consist- 
■nce may be bid dry by undcr>drains of only half a rod 
asimder, wlikh could oot be rendered so i^ thoK oi 
rod- 
t, .«. ('>j^Bcsidc!Cbc/W-Jir.-£//d«t, there it altotlK^inii^ 
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rffcA h:ft an implement of nearly as great importance ai 
the spade itself. It is almost of the same shape, and the 
same length and breadth, excepting ilut it is of necessity 
soatewliat narrower, that it may the more easily go to the 
boHotn of the drain. Each side is turned up about half 
an inch, formed into a raihcr thin fcather-cdge, and be- 
comes a kind of spoon. The under parts of the two sides 
arc as round and smooth as may be, to facilitate, and give 
OS little obstruaioD to its movement in the drain as po^ 
sible. The use of it it to take up tlic crumbs and loose 
pieces of the soil, which, aficr the utmost care and* ma- 
n3):cment with the spade, are always left behind. To ren- 
der it the more commodious for tliis purpose, a handle is 
fixed into it in a slanting direction, so as to form an angle 
with ihc hoc, as nearly as I can conjeflnre, never having 
anally measured it, of from 35 to 45 degrees. Witlj 
this instrument the ditcher very easily renders the drain 
exaediiiglf clnn : got!)^ backward; eltlier on one side, or 
as-rido the top of the ditch, as he finds most handy, and 
drawing the hoe or spoon after him along the bottomt 
and throwing out the mould or loose earth on either side* 
as occasion and convenience require- The drain being 
thus made properly clean, it is surely of some importance 
that it become as little less so as possible, by putting in the 
materials with which the lower part is filled up. And this 
I apprehend is better effcfted in some proportion to th» 
itfinfii of those materials ■, and is one reason why I should 
be iacliued, npon a suitable soil, to put in straw of anf 
kind, whether of wheat, pease, beans, barley, in pre 
ferenee to wood, and even to adopt the sentiment of a 
firmer in thU neighbourhood, who assured me, * that 
were any one to bring him spray into the field he was 
land-ditching, and offer it him for nothmg, he would not 

fpt it) persaadcd that straw lone is much better.' 
inx. Tot. II.] X ** How- 
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" However, the most zealous contenders for the supe- 
riority of straw alone, rcaJily ucknawled^^e the eapcdtcncy 
of 3 litilc wood at the nool:: or issues of the crass iliichn) 
rthcrc ihcy empty tlicmselvcs into the leading dttche%.- 
and likewise in the whole of ihe leading ditches t 
selves. And this idea is perfc^Iy consistent with I 
other. The issues of the cross diichc* to about two jr 
up (he descent, is cr»nsiderab!y prcatcr than in the hi^ 
course of ilic drain ; the w.iter rushes uith greater rapiditjtl 
and force into the Icadinj,' ditch, where meeting with a 
body of water of from two to almost 'JO times its own 
size, recoils, and forms ,i kind of whirlpool : the joint ope- 
rwion of the whole is lo wear away the interna) soil, to 
g'encrate obsmiflion, to choke up the clay pipe, and nuke 
ttnpedient to lay something more strong and iirm than 
mere earth, Acrordingly, some of the more thinking 
and ingenious of our farmers, place at the necks or isiocs 
of the tross (Irairn, either a wooden pipe, made by milin^ 
four narrow slips togefher about four feet long, so as to 
leave a hollow of from three to four inches square; or 
which is better still as bein;; more durable and permanent, 
a brick pipe of nearly the same length, made expressly for 
the purpose at a brick-kiln. Similar reasotiing to what 
thus !;hews the propriety of placing something more dn- 
mMc than straw at the issues, and cross ditches, is cqnsUy 
applicable to the whole of the leading ones. 

5. (a) The wltotc of (his paragraph appear* to me ex- 
tremely jndiciaus ; and I have only to remark, that h b a 
pretty general rule, for a leading drain to receive tbc 
cross drains of about two acres. Sut this must doubtless 
be snbjeA to variationi, according to the diScrcnt- degrees 
of wetness and combteace of the soU* ts well u declivity 
•f the land. 

" 6. (a) I thiolc this calcareoiu earth shooU never ha 
spread 
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)rei<l Upon the surface, and the upper stratum substij 

I in iw place to be laid immediately upon ihe straw j 

i£ the upper stratum be of a coiuUicnce et^ually firm 

d reR4ciou8 ; in that case, the sab«titt»ton may^ be highly 

meficial. 

T. {a J The expense of hnd-ditchin^, «»en when the 

sins arc a rod asunder, icill vjry, accordiirg to difference 

t soil, and the different modes adopted, from SO/, la 



* I forgot to remark in its proper place, that after the 
raw, or wood and straw, are put into the drain, the earth 
nown out is very commonly reiurncd into it, not by the 
, but by the plough going on each side, with the 
towards the drain, which finishes the work,, no( 
J^ more expeditiously and economically, but, if well and 
Ufolly done, altogether as completely"." 

MX. A. TATLOR'S M£TBOD. 

" Since writing ibe above I have, in conversation vith 
Mr. Alles Taylor, a gentleman former in the parish of 
Wimbuh, about ten miles from hence, received an ac- 
GOODt of one of the best and completest modes of land- 
ditching close heavy clayey soils, I have ever met with. I 
will endeavour to describe it with as much correctness and 
accuracy as mere mcm(»-y, for I loolc no minutes, will eo^ 
btc me. 

" He first rmrks out the course of the drains, wHIcb 
he docs by drawing two furrows by the common fooC 
^ugb about four or five inches deep, leaving a baulk or 
solid unploughcd slip of earth between iliem, of about 
five or lix inches broad. He then uses another plough 
of at) tmcommon size and strength ; the beam I think 
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unnot be Ins titan six or seven inches square, and, tirtif J 
its strinigth may not be diminifitied, it a;>pears soaiewhll)4^ 
sliortcr (lun the coaimon piougli. The cotiliur is very^J 
Uoui, and sufiicieocly lon^ to penetrate the solid soil » 
or eight inches deep, and the *liarc is proportional 
massive. To the upper and binder part of the ( 
Dot properly a board, but a large solid piece of woo«^ J 
ihnped nearly as ihc bredsi itself, is firmly and ifninovs>, I 
ably fi\fd. \Vith tins adjiiiun the upper hind cxtrefc.J 
mity of < iic plough is upwards of thirty Inches in brcadlb^ J 
and the hoituir. hinder part of the foot is not less than l^L"! 
To the plough thus co»siruLtcd jnd thus prepared, foo 
heavy powerful borse^ are put. It goes on one side o 
just mentioned baullc, forces down into the soil full s 
iochesandahalf below the surface of the unploughed landt ' 
makes its fitrrnwaf the bottom clean and clear twelve inchei 
wide, and the additional brcaat, and consequent prodigious 
extent of the plough bcliind throws the whole quantity , 
of earth raisc^l up, bault a. id all, on one side, apon the 
solid grotind sever;il inches froni the furrow it has Iliads 
It retnms in rhe next mai-lced .'Ut drain, which it treats e»- 
aftly in the same manner* and so on till It lus completed 
the whole space intended to be drained. 

" After this a third plough is applied to the wort 
'tint H about double the he ght or depth of the fenner, 
and extxeJingly strong 1 but is only half as wide at tbe 
bottom. It hai also, like the other, an additional breasti 
shaped and fixed in a manner as nearly sinular as may be ( 
its extent, however, in width behind, I should iliinic fro 
its appearance is inferior by at least five or six i 
This ii drawn by the same hordes, at least by the : 
tiambcr of them equally powerful, and goes along t 
furrow already made by the larger and more extensive i 
pkmcm, but in a contrary dircflion, and of course tbi 
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e nrtU on titc contrary side. The Ie{t-,'tjrgram<isitla 
f tlic plQugb, is set ill about three inches frotnihe iefl 
rniiy of iIk former iiirrow i it pc□e[r3t^'^, by^ means 
^iis lon^ coulter and increased depth, seven ioobes antl 
A^f below the bottom of the last made formrf^ wJulo 
^ upper part of the plougbt with iisJaddiiiaiiall^'attacIiA 
i breast) casts the new r;iiscd earih scleral inches upon 
he solid unmoved ground, and a new furrow is now 
nsUy obtained, when added to the former, of fully 15 
ll^es deep, and the bottom of which is dean and dear, 
: inches wide, leaving on each sud&akind'af 
luUkroredge, of three indies breadth. 
i ** All is now ready for the land-ditcit spade. ThiS" in- 
roment is fifteen inches deep from its shouldcrsctnits 
Ai tbe pilch of these shotilders thisspndciasbteC 
I inches and a half wide, and it goes gradwaUy tf<t>ciing 
|pwn to the end, where its breadth is only ihree-quariers 
if an inch. With this instrument the ditcher makes a 
^t fifteen inches 'leep, and being exaifliv in the middle 
|f the last made furrow, it leaves n luJge or shoulder of 
p inch and a half on each side. 'Phis is cleared and 
»ned from the remaining crumbs of earth by means of 
: land-ditch hoc before described, perfeAly suited to 
; size and shape of the spade A depth is now gained 
f£ iiiU thirty inches £rom the level of the sufface of 
E field. 

" The next operation is putting in the straw or banlraj 
^without any mixture or portion of wood whatever, whidi 
[r. Tatlok thinks generally docs more barm than good, 
; only at the issues of the cross ditches, and 
Highout the leading ones (where, however, the smaller 
; better] which arc always mad'-.scveral inches deeper. 
:^hen he first came to the estate, he found the old land- 
liUtchcs every where blowing up, and upon further cxa* 
N 3 tmnatioii 
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minatroA-tiC itiscoTcrcd piece* of anroited wood, of com^ I 
•iderabb: sizct lud stepped the currt-ni <rf ilic water, 
rendcrni-jhc drains wdmc ihannsilcss. This iodiiced biat I 
to suppAse that wood is generally unDCCCStary. He bm J 
cordingly now puts in only sti^w or haulm, «c«pt oalf ] 
•iijusrno* CKcepied. His njaooer of dAitip it if t 
is dropi' in loore, and gently prossed down wirh the hnd* > 
ditdk tpadc, ahdil is always wished thai a vacant spaoA I 
be left of 31) inch from the buicoin, so th^ the int ■ 
srhibivsinlcs dowoin the soil above, and fitirnef thraogh | 
the-aiRW^niay tind a free unobstruclcd channel. TJll ] 
Straw thus lightly thrust in merely Alii ihc space effcte«| 
by itie r.ind-ditch spade, and only the soil dog out hy It is 
rciMi9«i iiito tiie drain by a spade, thovcl or hoe. Tht 
)Mi(>T«indimin this state a f<Tvi days, liU all is tolerably 
yertMV fhen the loose soil throvn out on both sides hf 
ths^iwo lai^e ploughs, is nirncd upon the top of thtrTO- 
jiiaiaitig open pan of the ditrh hy means of ibe common 
]floo^ -gditig siKXtrsEively on e»cfa side. Notv the work 
la cofliploted, -and nwy be hnnieiiiarely ploaghfcS ovef wifl^ 
^rfoft tafeiys and ihe ditches will remain sound aMi 
^DOd -wpwvtfdi »f twenty years. The ditcher is paid 9a 
ttci sMifc 'mdt, cross ditches, their issites and tcadfitg 
AtMhtt nil-included -, which, suppostni; the -dntfrj s nd 
)ig»d«-, -afiK^ilu t» only 43/. mi tcre-i and I shouM 
thiiik that every other expense of straw, ploughing;, ftt. 
'«ould 9c«rcety raise it to moPcthan SO/, ■snfl, tfhauln 
He iWet^ tt> not "^ much. So Ihtn this tHode of lancK 
tlit«l»inp'l*p«*i9tllFhes^7'Wct clayey soih, J comideris tHfc 
icheape«, ♦he best ai>d tnost-completcl havc«Wr»i«*rMifc I 
** Mr. '^KthtfR viries-thc distance of his dftiifo, nrtt Oiif I 
OC-ordingtOfhe diffeffnt dop^es of looseness Or p 
«f the 'soil, bL:i hIso jc«oi<fling to the dfflvTent degrees tfr 
t^'dwUiity ot lbegra(0kl'ih}m-dirch to ditcbi V& 
iji'v grguad I 
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gvoond be Ievel> the water will filtrate both wajf » andfall 
eqinlij into both ditches. In this case lie generally makes 
them a rod apart ; but if there be a declivity, the water 
can soak only imo one ditch, and he then finds it requi- 
site to make them nearer together, and in this case he gp^ 
verally draws them about four yards asunder*.'' 

Parochial FaEls detailed by Mr. VANCQUFEIt. 

^ The heavier parts of i he parish of Bulhner have, been 
UMKh improved by hoiiow-tdraining, at a rod apart, and af: 
theexpense of SQr. per acre, — .•.••.^-^..•. £.2 10 
First cost of eight waggon loads of chalk ^ 

■containing 90 bushels eacii, at 9/. per^i 3 12 

7athis'add filling, carriage, and spreading,? o j,- fv 

load, — ... J 



and allowance for beer, 8/. per loadi 



jITCa acre »—..■..■•»•#—..»—■.■.». » .»••..•«>>» j, • «r o v 
an expense which would be continued upon a much larger 
^cale;, were it not for the uncertain tenure of the tithes. 

*• A variety of under-strata, in Henny, Twxnstea4» 
Lammarsh, &c. in a great measure forbids a regular and 
even course of hollow-draining, and has occasioned the 
use of the land-fall plough, which operates in bring^ig 
the field to a more uniform level, by filling up the small 
hollows with the earth removed from the higher ground : 
by this means the open drains are cut upon a more evenly 
inclined plane, and the surface water is carried away with 
a greater, and ipore regular certainty : ihe earth, hpw* 
ever, from the want of hollow drains, still retains a con^ 
nderable quantity of water, which frequently perishes the 
seed } and by the chill it produces (even in the most hvowrm 
able seasons) greatly retards the powers of vegetation. 

* HOWKtta 

N 4 « Through 
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" Through iliepimbes of White, and Wake's CoId^;] 
the soil is a close, compafl clay, nttremclv reieniivc a(l 
water, and lying upon a red rough cby or tile earth. 

" Much of this iand has been hollow-drained U a p(4a I 
apart, costing about a guinea per acre, but with so liltlt-1 
eOc£l, as in a great measure to discourage that important I 
practice. The means at present ]iursued to relieve the I 
land of Its surface water, is to use the land-fjU plough, . 
and to water-furrow ; and thouj^h ibcsc operations 
performed in the best possible manner, the land is still kft|] 
saturated with u-aCcr, and is much later in the seed t 
aud harvest than the adjacent parishes. 

" At Woodham Mortimer the soil consists of a strong 
heavy dny upon a cilc earth with spriugs upon a graveli 
^d which are generally drawn of by hollow drains, at 
an expense of about 3/. per acre. Of this improvcfncntt 
a gentleman in that neighbourhood has done some hoii- 
drcds of acres, and very justly conceives Jt to be the firMf 
and most essential point in the improvement of this kind H 
of land. Chalking the wet heavy lands at an expense of 1 
Sf. per acre, is very general, and found to answer so wel^ J 
that with fair cropping, the land will require little or at \ 
dung, or other manure for a period of twenty years. 

*• At Soulhminster, the laud east of the village, and 1 
abutting upon the embanked marsh", consists of a light I 
hollow gravelly soil, abounding with springs that are coi^; J 
veycd from ufi'the land at a considerable expense tbibu^ 1 
toUow drains. 

** These drains are made three feet deep, and t 
inches wide at the bottom, filled two feet deep with shhfl 
pie brought from the seashore, or sifted gravel — taldngi 
labour, and materials, equally into the ai^couot, lhey.1 
will cost 2/. 6il. per rod, and is an expense very gencraltj|c j 
jiiriinT'l upon these kind of lands. 
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" Upon land where tlic sides of the hoi low-il rains arc 
knot liable to crumble or fall in, the drains are niaile ii) 
Jtbc UBual manner, tilling them with wood and straw, at 
,Wi eipensc for labour onl^r of 3/. Gj. per score rods. 
^Westward from the village is a deep white sandy clay ; 
thence northcrlyt a stiff heavy tougU clay, upon a tile 
.earth. 

*' Towards Ravleigh, the soil is formed of a deep tender 
ifeam, upon a brick earth, ivhkh has derived very cotisj' 
v^erablc advantages from hoUow-drainings ; but as ilie 
^Otuury is a good deal broken, it is still found necessary 
.to grip, or water-furrow, at about two poles distant, upon 
•the sides of the hills, to break the fall of the surface 
.water, which otherwise would grind and wear the laud 
tisto gtdlics, by washing the looser soil into the lower 

" At North Weald the outer draia being formed by 
,4litchcs to give the best possible fall to the water, hollow 
tb-ains arc laid off through the field, at a rod apart from 
each other, and generally executed at the following ex- 
pcote per acre.: 

o ,. J. 

Opening the hollow drains by ploughing four t 

forrows upon each, at 3;/. per score rods, > 3 
every expense included, „ J 

Digging one spit with the broad spade eight 
inches, and one spit with the land-ditch i 
spade, 1 4- inches, allowing two indies ex- : 
tra depths for the drains leading to the o 
fell, at 3/. per score, 

Valoe of the straw and expense of twisting it ■% 
iBto a rope, in which form it is put into > 
the drains, It. 9J. per score, .„. 
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Kght-scwrof tTic^arainsiotheaeir, mWetTab i nriii J e!^ 
win cost 40/. an cupcnsc that is gencrailT iml rxrccMarilf ' 
tncnrrcd npon most tif the heavier bnd-.^ in ihis ncigt^ 
bonrhooJ, 

" The eIo«cn«? and retentise oatmr rfthc red tough 
day, which generally pcrradc Btfcn, GrtFord, Pittscy, 
Vange, Ba&ildon, Lang don Cray, Ramsden Cray, Rxm>< , 
den Bell-bouse, Navcndcn, North and Somh Bcmflcet, 
and Thnndersley, broken into hills, require thatthe hoi* 
few drains should be made within twelve fcct ofeach«ib». 
The uan,il mode of fbrminf; them is llioa : the drnm' 
are first drawn out, or opened iix inches deep by ploogb- 
jug three boutf, or six furrows to each draSti, wtth the 
romtntm foot plough ; one ipit of fotirteen incho islheti 
Aig out with the laml-ditcli sp^dc, forming the disiin fiO 
inches deep from the surface, and one inch wide ir the 
bottom. Thb is filled with straw only, and cosi«, maic- 
tiab itiehtded, about S/, Srf. per score rod*. ITie <}nim 
leading to the omfulls arcnsoally made abotir tight indiet 
deeper than the littral ones, filled witli elm wood and 
stnw i which materials indticled, will cost about it. 6^. 
per score. Tlie wliol^, upon a fair trial, has been fouad 
to answer inimitably well. 

" Tbc heavier lands in the neighbourliood of Great 
Honidon, Ingrave, and Uutton, might be iou<b bcnc- 
Stcd by hollow-draiiung i but this material iniprovci&ent 
is much ncglcfled. 

'* Even the highest parts of the lands ^t Steeple Bump- 
ttead to Hempstead, and thence toGrcat Sacnpfocd, rc^iirc 
a constant and unremitting attention to hoUow-drMniqft 
wbUb at a pole qpart, and made thirty inches dccjv '*^ 
eluding materials, will cost about Zis. per acre. 

« Some of these hollow drains arc made only twenty 
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\ Inches (lecpi and the expcuae Is thereby considerably 

' ProcecJiBg south-easterly from the Roding river, 

And e^ttendittk; thooce through the parishes of HornJoD, 

I Cdvedon. Hatch, Ooddrnshiirst, N^vestoc'^, Staplcfurd 

Abbot, Lamboum, ind Havering Buwcr, the rich met- 

r loii it in a jrrcat nieastire lost in a strong, upon a chalky 

d Wet roiifih clay. By holiow-tlraimag, considerable 

f ioiproveaicnt h2G been nude in tlKse lands, a large pro- 

T ^DriioQ of «-hiah are under grass, and usually dq^asturcd 

\tWiddington much 'attention is.paid in the hca:vf 
hndsioiaad-ditching, the gr^catesi improrement of which 
<lKy arc yet found cap.ible ; land-ditches dravm generally 
■ rod asunder, mostly plougLed oat deep with a common 
plough and three horses ; and one spit only dug with the 
narrow or tongue spade, and then £lled up with haulm 
or stiaw only, wood being a very scarce nnd expensive ait- 
tide in an open field country: but these are very liable to 
be trod in by the horses in ploughing;, and consequently 
frequently blown; this will last in sound land gftecn 
or sixteen years. Soundest mode to plough and dig 
two spits, and lill with wood, .straw, or haulm ; tliis 
is done at 2J. per rod ; depth from surface about twenty 
inches, and will last from twenty to twenty-five years ia 
•ound land. 

" At Boreham under-ditehing (or as it is here called, 
Iand~ditching) is very much pra^ised, an<l with great suc- 
cess, there being no part of husbandry from which our 
lands receive greater benefit : indeed it is not uncommon 
for a farmer to extend the practice over almost the whole 
ffjiisland. The ditches, when cut, are filled verydiSe- 
rcDtly, as the fanner has opportunity of getting materiab: 
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sonictimei tFicy arc filled with sinw, or haulm o 
ofcencr witii wooJ and straw: grecD broom i» much i 
(oBght after for that purpoK, and the lops of elm {JolUrds - 
are much esteemed. Straw twnted into a ihkt kind of' J 
rope has been used for the purpose in some pans of dni 1 
cottnty, and it is said with (acci-sf*." 

(Mr. Mans>ieli>, near Epping, has drained such f 
of his firm of four hundred acrcfl as warned ill hcplougbt j 
first, and then takes mo xfiu, twenty inches deep> tb*. i 
leaders twenty-fonr : price Sd. to Sc/ per rod ; a 
deron anblc, but ten yards on grs^s, as ht- thinks that 
graM bnd may be drained too much. 

Mr. Kash, of Chcacrford, having an alLotmcnIofthbl 
wet loam on x bloc fault bottom, is drajmng it : he £1^' ] 

I lowed for barley, towiiig pan with clover, and be &Uowc 

the rest a u^cond time For barley and clover, and draining 
Some imperfect iriab have been made with the moW 
plotigh, some of which did well by runniog a hoUow dnua 
acTMs the line of the mole. 

Mr. BniDCE, of Buttsbury, has a very large and strong 
pbxigh for cutiiuf; the first spit for hollov drains t 
by six to eight horses, according to the depth and smL ' 
J'iait XLVI. explains it. 
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f Fti S. ihe land lidc 

Furrows twelve lachcs deep have been maJc oitU it. f 
luve retained the clumsy addition to the breast, to«he« 
I Low little tiiat part of a plough ii well comprcheodei] 
[ even la Essex. 

Mr. BriIMstone's deer-park at Skreens was made in 
J 166ii and he has irason to know that it was never 
I drained after being made a park till he did it ; in which 
work the men found evident traces of vcr^ anLient drains, 
I sod pointed them out to him. Hence it is clear, thil 
I this prance was known in Essex long before the period ta 
which it is sometimes assigned. 

Mr. Tweed, at Sandon, in three years drained 300 
I acres with hollow drains. He constructed a tergc strong 
I (loQgh, with which he cut (irom tOto 12 inches deep with 
rtOfisfMncti thcndag IS more at one spit, aaJUid 




I bare no where met wiiti hoUow-dniniag of the com* 

mon Essex method, csecutcJ at such an ex^xose as by 
Mr. Harut, at Br^idficliI ;Jic digs ;'iOiai.bcs deep, and filU 
ten inches witli sljinglc from L^imlguard Fort : a load of I 
35 bushels will do eight rods ; and )6 loads co&t 4/. 4/. 
besides carting. The labour only of an acre is 2/. S/. aod 
the whole expense r/. 

Mr. Bawtull, at St. Osyth, fills his dralm also with 
abingie ; makes them SO inches decpt at one rod and a 
balf asunder. 

Mr WATKiNsoN, of Fclstea(l> ploughs dtxp, and rbcn 
digs 23 inches, at the expense of '2\J. per rod and beer; 
fills with a small quantity of wood, covered \ntb straw i 
and does them at one rod and a quarter asundcci they ^h 
last according to the soil : if flints abound in the cbxvitk- ^H 
igjuU &c. they are not durable. ^H 

At DuiUDow, &c. th£j m^ke than froin three qtiaiter* 
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of a rod asunder to a rod ; fill with wood and straw ; the 
expense in labour 4x. a score : when well done they last 
18 OF 20 years : costs in all 3/« an acre. 

Much Lind of Rochford hundred demands hollow- 
draining ; the cuts are filled with wood and straw. Major 
CAKa» of £astwood» has done much at the expense of 
6/. per acre, reclaming the wood and straw. 

Mr. Pr£N11cc» of Prittlewelif has drained much : dig- 
ging two spits lias co9t from 7/. to l(U» a score : he buys 
the wood at. IHs. Ux20/« the load; four horses, two men 
/md a waggon once a day to bring it. The whole expense 
7/. per acre. 

Mr. HicKs, at Hockley, whose farm is on very strong 
and tenacious land, has in four years laid out 2000/. in 
draining, chalk and earth. The drains draWf but do not 
stand well -, the earth cracks, and lees in sand, which is 
apt to clioke tbcm. 

Mr. Tabrum, at Margaretting, has drained his whole 
farm, and now only cuts them where old ones want re- 
newing: on a white clay bottom they will run well for 20 
years. He is of opinion that on some soils it would answer 
to do. them every seven years, cross and cross in different 
dirc^ons. He fills with sallow, elm, blackthorn; and 
has done it with a twisted straw rope ; but "in this casCy 
keeps a rod pole under it, and treads down the straw on 
the pole, drawing it on as the straw is trodden. Twenty 
years ago two spits deep cost 4x. 6J. a score ; now 6s. (mL 
He has seen the mole used successfully on wet pastures 
after ploughing four furrows, and when the mole ha& 
passed, turning the furrows back for a proteAion.^ 
• Throughout the heavy wet distriA of the RoodiqgSt 
the land u all hollow-drained ; and they dig very largc- 
aad deep ditches for carrying the water clean o£ 

The Earl of St. Wwqwt^ at Rochettsi has n^Kle % 

con* 
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consiJcrablc improvement bydnining: he dig* tke aitm 
from 18 [0 2S inches deep through the Icnm into tbp 
day, and fiih with wood and straw; he has done S9, 
acres very eSWWvcly. Inquiring if he used ihe mole*, 
plough, his Lordship said that he had seen it tried go 
such soiU, and the veins of gravel or sand rcndcicd< 
the attempt abunive. What a spectacle ! to sec this gal 
veteran, after carrying the glory of the national Saj 
so high a pitch, sit down in health and spirits to 
imtisemcnis of agriculture, and entering with vigour aui' 
intelligence into the minuli* of the art ! 

The permanent improvements near Spaines-hatI are» 
hollow-draining and claying i the 6rst b universal, and 
has been of many years sianJing ; some fill with bushes, 
but io general with straw only i the price 2/. per Icore, 
ex 16/. an acre, as one hundred and sixty rods arc ti^ualljr 
cut in an acre ; all expenses 2/. 2/. The deeper tlic drains 
arc cut the longer they last -, and the shallower, the sooflcr 
the land drains -, this is the general opinion, founded on 
"■ the. experience of single spit, and double spit work. The 
drains always shew themselves in the wheat crops to an 
inch ; and it is remarkable, that at this time they are 
every where visible, by lines of yellow wheat, the rc<C 
being of a ihuch deeper green. In conversation tm the 
ffibjefl with several excellent farmers, I inquired the 
rraion of this, remarking, that as the draining was an 
anqusstionable improvement, and the present season a 
remnrkably wet one, if the drains were seen at all, it 
•Ught to be in the luxuriance of the crop, and not by it> 
yellowness. To this it was rcpHi-d, that the lines imme- 
tliately over the drains were drained too much, the water 
carrying off some of iht; heart of the land : but this tloes 
not seem altopet her satisl^ftory, seeing that the same re^ 
suit is observed in dry years. Mr.RubCL£( thoughtithat 

the 
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c deeper green of these fine crops was, in some mea- 
a si^n of milii;'jlt liiness, the indtcation ofa mildewy 
1 tliat the paJcr culour of the drained lines was owing 
• supciior health. 

.. Tbe whole of the parish of Toppesfield wants draining, 
■id it has all been done: Mr. EtTbas gone nearly over 
■ice, for he finds that the drains will not last 
U abovetwclve years. He ploughs eight or nine uicbeSf 
i then digs two spits. 

Mr. KfiTCHER, in the higher part of Burnham, has so 

my ({nickunds in his soil, that draining was essential to 

' improvement : he dug ihem twenty-four and thirty-six 

inches deep, and filled with stone from Woolwich; 

but finding that this stone bad a weed which adhered to 

|J^ which stopped his drains, he now docs them with pick- 

nd and skrecncd stone. Digging the drains costs SJ. 

r^rod in labour, and from three to five bushels of stone 

[xr rod. TboM from Kent cost 6/. the load of twenty:*; 

four bushcJi. it 

Mr. SfuitGEON, at Bra dwelt, has drained much| for' 

my of the uplands in that parish want it. He ploughs 

Etrply first, and then digs one spit at 3/. 6^. a score rods; 

Is with shiogie, at 3/. Crf. a load of twenty-four bushels. 

hie load will do ten rods : cuts them regularly over the 

fitid ; and has done some at the expense of 10/. per acre. 

Mr. Barrington, near Rochford, and his father, have 

drained a very large farm wherever necessary ; the cut» 

are filled with wood and straw ; expense about 3/. an acre : 

last fifteen years. Wnter-fiirTowing the marsh lands costs 

ij. an acre. 

Major Cakr, at Ea«twood, has drained nearly fbii»; 

mdml acres, at Si. per acre, including wood, ttrawfi 

i urriagc. 

|lHr. Cqvsrdale, of Ingatestone, tpeakiog od hit fa- 

ix. VOL. II.] o lUcr's 




thcr*! expwiencc as well as his owii, Im found sallow anff i 
7ill3w lo be the rnost durable wood ihat hcoininonlr uscA't 
The>' have in sonic pans ti( Essex, p.-iriicularly id ttM^ J 
vicinity of Colchester, &c- a mclliod of watcr-fmrowinj J 
wiiich merits :iRefition. At Copford, on tht- farm of Mr. 
Ambrose, and at Birchholt, on that of Mr. Powell, I- i 
aura machine which I supposed to be a levelling one |) j 
bot found it to be what ihey call a fn/lirtg one : in thC I 
lines where they purpose to tnalce watcr-fiirroui acroM' ■ 
thi jiuchca they use this in:ichinc once in six, scrcni or 
eight years, for the purpose of lowering, (f"ll'ig) the 
sirface; first they gather four or six furrows by plongb* ■ 
iD^ithcn follows this machine acttMS those furrows, til' < 
their loose iresh ploiiglied stare, taking up the mnuMi,i I 
and dropping them on the crown or sides of the stiTchc%'| 
and when finished they plough and scout* the water-fuiw'J 
rows in 'he common manner ; the invention has nicrit^ 4 
3t the water certainly takes a fteer eotine. A nun, i 
horse, and a boy, will in a dry time do sikty rods a 
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*■ A plough of ihti denomination was inve&tcdi a 

tt obtained for it, bocds years igb. Mr. Thohu ] 

Kmicht, of Tbaxiead, thinking Jie observed (bit I 

plough had some capital defeats in its operationi^ I 

wtucb in a great measure destroyed its otilitf,^ 




attempt 'their removal, and it is hefe very generallj 
thought^ that he has folly accomplished his purpose* These 
defeAs were, first, it was found extremely difficult to 
Biakc the plough enter and descend sufficiently deep into 
the soil for making the intended pipe or drain. Secondly, 
when the plough was aAually got down to its proper depth, 
it was equally difficult to keep it uniformly at>^the same 
distance from the surface throughout each drain. The 
fbrmer defeA may indeed be correAed by the spade, after 
the operations of the plough are finished. That, how« 
ever, would considerably increase the expense. Mr. 
Knight's plough prevents this, by, as it were, instanta- 
neously sinking to a proper depth into the soil upon the 
horses setting forward. 

*' But the second defeat, the difliculty of preserving a 
uniform depth throughout each drain, is of most essential 
consequence ; because, if a uniform depth be not pre- 
served in the immediate operation of the plough, it can 
never afterwards be remedied ; the pipe being uneven both 
at top and bottom, it forms obstniftionstothe free course 
and flow of the water, and wiil very soon stop up the 
drains entirely, and render the whole operation highly 
pernicious, instead of useful. 

•• But from this defeat, Mr. Knight's improvement 
It is said, is entirely free. I am inclined to think that this is 
a well authenticated h£k. I have myself seen it at work, 
and I can safely venture to assert, that immediately upon 
the horses setting forward, it entered the ground, and 
descended to the proposed depth, and that it continued 
its course smoothly, and uniformly, and regularly (thatt 
la^ at an equal distance from the bottom of the furrow 
fc e vioa sl y drawn by the comnx>n plough for it to move 
in) to the other extremity of the drain. 
. ^ The draining of between four and five Imndrod acres 

62 haf 
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hu been tB'c£tc6 by it inihis migbbourhood. Of tbcsi^ 1 
some have now been finished tbree years, and all conctDoe i 
completely to answer their intemled purpose, altogcthev I 
as well, if not better, than those done in the ardiazrtf i 
way with the spade. 

This pluu{;li is usually drawn by fifteen horses, three 1 
•breast, and conducted by six or eight men and boys, on 
iu;m holding the handles, one silting on the seat over the \ 
bcani. to preserve a uniform pressure, and three going J 
t>a each side to guide the horses, and keep them tight i 
close to their work- 

" Ihavcjust received from Mr, Knight, the followiif J 
statements of the expense of completing ten acres ; the 1 
drains three-fourths of a rod asunder, with fifteen horses^ I 
performed in eight hours. 



Fifteen horses, at 2i. fii/, cadi, ...„.,.«.„.._,..„„. 1 17 
nix men to conduifl the plough and horses, ».. 9 

Use of the plough ,. — .„„... O 10 

All the leading ditches And the outlets into the -^ 

broad ditcher done by the spade, and filled > 2 10 
up with wood and straw, ._„ J 



Total, 



..£.5 



" Ten acres, the drains being three-quarters of a rod 
»undcr, arc more than twelve acres at one rod apart. And 
this latter is by much (he most comiaon ; the fanner 
being necessary only upon sails peculiarly heavy, aoff» i 
compressed. 

*' If the mole-pimigh be used to nuke the Icadert, 
only the outlets into the broad ditches are done with H 
spade, and filled up with wood and straw, there will be« 
dcduAion fioiu the above expcuse of 1/. 10/. which* 

reduMl 



reduce the total expense of doing te° acresj dnining at 
three>cpiarters of a rOd awnder* or twelve seres at one 

cniirerod, to _ » £-^ ^ O 

The umc qiuQtity done in iLie usu.il wayi 
with the spndc, miy be fairly estimated >- 
on ao average at '>0/. per acre, -... J 




Difference, £. 26 

So that by the use of this mole-plougb, there is a saving 
of expense of more thin ~\)0 per cent. 

" But even this is by no means all. Nine-tenths at 
Last of the wood and straw used in the common wjy arc 
Spared, articles which, in this neighbourhood, ire each 
of vastly increasing; value and importance. Wood for fuel 
is daily diminishing in quantity, and daily and doubly td* 
Vaaclng in price. The demand for straw is coittinually 
gnsucr and jp-utcfi both for immediate sjIc, and for 
I raiting manure lo kcq> pace with the perpeiuully enlarg- 
; and improvin]; cultivation. It Is also to be remein- 
' bcredi that the greater part of the hands heretofore em> 
ployed in this must distinguished improvement of Essex 
agriculture, may now be turned to some other useful pur> 
pose. Upon the whole, Mr. KfiiGH i^s plough, in its present 
llighly improved state, if it continue to answer its pur- 
pose as well as it has hitherto done (and I at present see 
ito reason why it should not], may justly be considered a* 
; of the most important agricultural tmplcmenti, and 
Iradi'^g to the highest and most various agricultural im- 
frotemcnts that have been introduced into this county 
jXithin the list thirty or forty years. 

" I have very lately received the following testimony 
nTavour of this pi ugh, from the Rev. Mr. Thurlow, 
t«f Gosficld. 

5 " Mr. 
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« Mr. Knight's irlolc-plough is likely lobe of greats 
utBity. 1 ba^e made, however, a litilc alierattan in it>- < 
[tislead ofonc wheel working under ttic beam, whiclr 
used to be cuniinuatly clogging it with earth, we use two 
wheels, nnd the frame of a wheel plough niadr miKh 
stronger than tliosc in common use. I drained above x 
year ajo about twenty acres of arable bnd, and it has 
smswcrfd my most sanguine cxpe^^tjiions. The land is 
now very dry, and ImmcJiatdy after the beat-y rains a 
few day? ago, the drains performed their office extremely 
well. I have just finished a field of sixteen acres in two 
days, and feel much satisfaction in the u«c of this imple- 
ment. It it, I think, much safer to use it in the sinnma 
than in the winter ; for if there be much water on the 
lind, It will follow the plough too quickly ; and bcfi^ra 
the water can be carried off by the leading drains made 
by the spade, will b; apt to soften the earth about tl\e 
draiii] aiid cauK it to dii^p in. In dnining the sixtccii 
seres just mentioned, I took the precaution of havii^ 
leading di^in^ 'made in the usual way, filled up with 
wood and straw), cut ae fast as several hands could do i^ 
•o as lu keep pace with the plough ; but this is not always 
pra^icablc, and therefore I shall in future prefer dry v 
iher for these operations*." 

The mole-plough has been in common use for four" 
or five years about Haltte^d, and with great success. The 
method in which it is used is, first to draw a furrow with 
a common plough ; and then to apply the mole, drawn 
by eighteen hores, depth from fourteen to eighteen incheal 
The reason of so great a strengtli is for avoiding tranifV 
ling and poaching, as they never use it when the su^iaflt|J 
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is 3ret ; bot freely at any time in suminer» except after a 
great drought. Mr. Sewell^ of Maplestead> Mr. VAiZEYy 
and two others, built one at the expense of above 30/. 
with wheels ; thpy lett it out at about 2x. Od. an acre^ and 
a fiurmer in the neighbourhood contra£b to find molci 
horsesj and labour, at 1/. 1/. per acre at three yards 
asunder. There is no doubt entertained here of the great 
benefit of it \ and the drains, after four yearsy run to the 
full as well as> and in some cases betters than at first. 

Mr. Kemp, of Hedingham, has drained 250 acres with 
the mole ; he uses it with a five-horse Whipple free, work* 
ing five abreast; fifteen, eighteen, and twenty horses; 
no trampling, as it is always done in sunuiier. The pre- 
vious furrow included, the drains are twenty-two inches 
deep getting into the stifi*clay : he thiuk$ it much better 
than the common spade work to run quicker, and has no 
doubt of their lasting longer, insomuch that he would not 
accept the offer of draining his land in the old method at 
the expense of 1/. 1 1/. 6rf. per acre> though 't costs double: 
all expenses whatever included, the mole at three yards 
asunder may cost 1/. 11/. 6d. per acre. 

Mr. Horner, of .Hempstead, and several of his neigh- 
bours, have used it largely on pastures and on arable also ; 
it was done seven or eight years agOj and the pipes run 
now as well as at first. 

The Rev, Mr. Thuklow, at Gosfield, has found it 
of excellent use. It is worked when the land is dry, and 
on the two-bout ridge. He drained 13 acres of fallow* 
laid up for barley in two days, and the next two plough- 
ed and sowed them \ five horses abreast^ and each in a 
furrow i 21 in all. His drains made five or six years ago} 
run as well as ever. The land for this operation is laid on 
to the two4>out ridge. 
Mr. JoHK Vaizet^ of Halstead, has made considerable 

o 4f use 
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use of this implement. In three years he drained 200 
'aicres with the spade, filling with wooil and stnw ; he bu 
since done 100 acres more with the mok-plougli, he thinks 
&r better ; insomuchi that he would not think a man for 
substituting the common method at the same expense r 
uses from 15 lo 20 horse*. He has improved the tool 
in several points : cost 30/. but ought not to be more than 
16/. or 17/. ( Piatt XL\y:.) 
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Mr. Pattison, of Maldon, has one of the old mole- 
ploughs without wheels, which he has used with great 
success : he makes first a common deep hoUow-drun, 

■nd 
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snd iills it ; and then crosses it in a diagonal direftiony so 
that it may receive the water from the mole pipes. They 
have stood well for seven years. 

Mr. Newman, of Hornchurch, has used the old com« 
mon mole-^plough with much success. On SO acres of 
very wet and heavy land, on a rank clay, the worst field 
in the parish, and for which he was never offered more 
rent than 12/. an acre, he fallowed and mole-ploughed it 
with 14 oxen ; part of it with eight horses and eight oxen ; 
but 1 4 oxen did best : he struck the drains half a rod 
asunder, drilled the field with wheat without any manur- 
ing, and laid down ^Wth white clover sown among the 
wheat: the crop will be four quarters an acre certainly; 
guessed at five ; yet the last time it was in wheat it pro* 
duced after a fallow but three sacks. 

In such parts of his farm as have a clay subsoil, the 
mole answers in this manner, but he has much land in 
which are stones and sand ; there it will not do, and he 
drains very completely by deep and well sIo|>ed ditches, 
and hollow-drains four feet deep where wanted : the whole 
£urm done and the improvement great. 

DRAINING^ WHEBL. 

^ The cast iron draining- wheel is described thus : tt 
wdghs about 4 cwt. it is four feet in diameter \ the cutting 
edge or extreme circumference of the wheel is half an inch 
diick, which increasing in thickness towards the nave or 
centre, will, at 15 inches deep, scour out or cut li dndn 
half an inch wide at the bottom, and four inches wide at 
the top. This wheel is so placed in a frame, that it'fnay 
be loaded at pleasure, and be made to a g r eater or less 
depthf according to the resistance made by the fltiCuid \ 
which thus scored out inlbc wiBtcr. the whed tracks are 
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Cither tlien fHIed up with birAw ropes, and lightly covercdl 
•««, m- l,fi to a-ack wider and deeper durinj; ibc nuuuwJ 
(ummcr. The fissure; are tlicn fi!k*l wrtb Iwi^tedl 
tuxnt or baches, and covered lightly \vi:[| soiqj of the 
porous cjTih that may be most couwnienily at hand, and 
thus upon [lie grass or Uy-l.ind are hoUonr-drains made at 
little -T tio expense, and wliidi upon trial liave been fbimd 
to answer eiureaicty well"." 

" Oiirrvadiiri. — It IS obvious here to remark, that tb& 
drain ing-w heel, upon inendow and hy-Und> as well u 
■poa Dkarshy and luoory grounds whicb arc perfci^kly free 
fimtn stones, may be of great utility ; but where stones arc 
foond, M will probably happen in nine cases out of ten^ 
cspcciiUy in this iiL-JgKbourKooU, it must be in a great 
measure useless. Whether from a cxmvi^lion of this, or 
from other canscs I cannot teil, the inventor has, I am 
told, sent it to a gentleman in Huntingdonshire, who pro- 
bably possesses land suited to its operatio:i |." 

Mr. Beowej-L has the merit to ihiuk for himself. The 
mott proDuncm feature of liis improvcnicms, is a new me- 
thod of (tiling land drains ; the common prance U, to 
tread in loose straw ; but Mr. Bedwell has inYcntcd a 
method of winding it into a hard rope, as large as a man's 
arm, which he forces to the bottom of the drains, and finds 
froiu ex^wrtcnce, copied suc^ssfiiUy by his neighbours, lo 
convey the water oBl more readily, aud to haTe much 
lon^r duration i at tbc same time the quantity of straw 
consumed is not increased, and tbc operation of iiHing 
uceleratcd. 
Straw thus wound, Mr. Beswell has applied to oak- 
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ing feoccfi bjr watling it between stakes close together, in 
which way it makes the warmest of fences for a sheep* 
pen» &C. 



SECT, II. — MANURING. 

This branch of improTement has been carried on 
in Essex with much attention j exertions have there been 
long madci which have contributed as much as any other 
ol]je&» draining alone excepted, to bring the county to 
its present high state of cultivation. 

1. Chalk, 

5. Marl and day, 

S* Ldme, ■* 

4. Yard-dung, - 
60 Pigeons' dung 

6. Rabbits' dung, 

7. Night soil, 

5. Town manures, 
. 9.Pond«nuid9 

• : 10. Ashes. 
ll.Sea-weedf 
12. Shells, 
IS* .Green cropSa 1 

cadLK. 

I 

Tlui manure hat been hurgely nsed in Essexfer tiae 
iattnattoiial ; but I.found it carried in the Hundreds nenr 
fffttj^jfvmwgp^ ift auKb^lafger qaantitics than at.presott. 

Af 
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As the coumt7 became chnllccd, less wtjs of coorK wanteili 
smd of htc yearj a prcvaleot idta ha« sjiread almost ercry 
where, tliai it answers badly when spread a second 2nd^ 
third time In many dlstri<^s, tt is now only used io 
composts. , . _ 

Mr. CoKF.n, at Horely, has tried chalk on his light 
land, a dry loam on a gravel bottom ; but it did not 
answer. 

About Mi.)iUeton-hnlI the bnds have all been chalked s 
but Mr. Ftvs has not perceived that frcsli chalking of 
turnip soils h^s done any j^ood ; thouj^h the ctFeft on (rcsti 
new plou^liL'd land from old lays is very great. On the 
heavy siifi' land on clay Iwttoms it is bencfkiah He ha* 
also Uid much whitUU clay naarl on turnip land wiihoift 
re;iping any adequate tKnctit. 

Mr. Cooi'KH, of I>angcnhDi:, the most considerable 
farmer in all that disiriA, and who has land of bis owq 
not chalked before, chalks it readily wUbout any apprc- 
hcDuon of future inju'y ; for those fields which have bcco 
already chalked he adds it to mixtures of chalk and 
earth. 

Naif at Braxttad in JTSi — " The circumstance in their 
husbandry most deserving attention is, the use of chalk as 
a manure. They brin}; it .ill from MaljOn, at the dis- 
tance of six miles, it is brought by sea from Kent, and z 
waggon-load costs at the quay 10/. The method em- 
ployed is this: the teams of Ave liorscs and a waggon and 
two men, go out about twelve at night, toad at Maldon, 
return, unload, bait ; — go again with the same waggon 
and horses, and return and tuilead, and all over by ca\c 
o'clock at noon. This is, I think, the severest wort I 
ever heard of — twtfnty-fam- miles with so heavy • load, 
twice to be loaded and ivrice unloftded by the tame iMn } 
jct is it \aKXt cotamoOf l^oy recksn (but c«eey load 

cost* 



costs in the wliole 20/. They lay from five to a/ht on 
an acre, cither upon u clover-lay while feedingfi or on a 
tummer-l^aliowi the effeft excecdsany tiling i have cw*r mci 
with ; a very thin dressing of it n seen immcdiateJy to an 
inch, like rotten dung, and laKs twenty ye:irs|i fifteen in 
j^cJt heart. Mr, Cott shewed mc frotn • hi* ^nrdcfli a 
firfd of wheal hanging on the side of a hill at th<' dis- 
tance of half A mile, one )>Hrt of which was evidently 
tnuch inferior to the rcsf, which Was in general bid t 
iliat pan was the only spot not chalked -, the fanner not 
hning time to finish the field. He was pment and con- 
firmed iheacconnt. The same farmer (Mr, Pafkinwin, 
of Braxtead) hiving chalked afield, brought son^e in a 
t-Rrt, as they returned from the field, -nd spread it thtftty 
upon one spot in a piece of poor dry land ; the whole 
was sown with turnips. During the whole season froiti 
their coming up, that spot was to be seen at a great dis- 
tance, and the roots were far larger tlinn any where else. 
" They ihinkthcir lands will do nothing without chalk, 
insomuch, that the whole country will, in a few years be 
chalked. The soil on which it does such wonders is loam) 
they have very little clay, and no sand. OngravrieThc 
efk& it but slight } it is the good sound loam in whioh it 
answers like the richest dung. 

** It is a general opinion among them, that land whicb 
has once been chalked, will not take it again ; and ibis 
opinion Kerns to prevent the trials they acknowledge, 
bowcrer, that mixed with earth and dung, it is even then 
excellent. A very particular circumstance they have ob- 
served IS) that laying a slight dressing of chalk and earth, 
or dung, on a field never chalked, will take so much effc&y 
diat the taune field will not then answer to chalk com- 
pletely. Another remark they have also made it, that 
the chalk prcvently gives the land a red colour, so that a 

pan 



part of a fallow that has been chalked w;!l, from the ting^ 
be discernible at a distance. 

" Ui>on mjr asking Mr. Parkinson, if tbcy ever laid 
chalk upon meadows? he replied, they did not require itf 
besides, they supposed it would do harm, as they observe 
that it 19 a strong enemy to ^nzing ; that is, to the 
ground covering itself with good grass. A field which 
before chalking will run of it^^clf to a fine head of white 
clover, does it no longer affrr chalking: this is very le- 
marknble, foronc would suppose what is manure for com 
would be so to grass. 

" The chalk is not soft, but rather hard; the sharpest 
frosts leave very many lumps unbrokci) : so that ihey 
break them with pick-axes ; and the hard bits that brealc 
to a clear white, they say come from the bottom of the 
pit, and are esteemed belter than the pieces which crum- 
ble between the fingers. I tried some pieces at Mr. 
CoTT*! in vinegar and water j the cfi'crvesccnce with ihe 
former is pretty considerable, though not near equal to 
what I have seen, but in water it falls very slowly, if 
at all. 

" Some farmers have tried lime, and with grew fBcceas* 
apon the soils proper for chalk. This is a fresh ioxtancef 
that the extclknce of ihcse manures much depends on 
the soil whereon ihcj arc laid : on good loams they take 
full tffciSt, but on poor lands they find nothing to work 
un. About EnfieKl, the same cbalk does wondera, which 
at North Mimma has very little effcfl; the one is a rich 
loam, the other a poor gravel." 

Considerable (Quantities of chalk are brought from Eenf 
by sea to Maldon, and the farmers take it some roiln hj 
hnd i but chiefly by the inland navigation : it is brouf^t 
to Hatfield, but more to Tolcsbury: they mix it with 
earth and dune. 

AU 
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All Great Wi^orough has been challced j the v«y 
iiift' and tcRacious cUys of the vicinity will not work 
ifiritoMtitt iind 1 everywhere observed chalk composts 
^ih earth nnd dung. 

A part of Mr. Robert Taber's form at Bccrchurch, 
near Colchester (wlllch in general wm ^ry sand or gra- 
velljr soil), was poorer, and of a siiffcr texture i on thif 
pan be found chalk of some tieOefit, but on the sounder 
and dr}Tr soil it did not answer. 

Mr. Hardt, at BraUlicld, has chalked mo<it «f faw 
farm ; all that was not chalked before, and much^f the 
strong lulls that will not plough without il, twice, finding 
that it atuwers well. In other cases it is only usedou 
fresh land) and they consider it as lasting, what Is called,* 
fiSTCver. Il is brought from Gravesend to Miailcyj he' 
lays 30 tons per acre, at 3/. &t. per ton price at thequay, 
with many other expensest to the nmount in all of 8J. or 
91. per »crc. The whole country has been dialfccd. 

Mr. Salmon, of Beaumont-hall, chalks at the expense 
of Si. per acre ; and reckons that the straw i^ made much 
slifier t^ this application, and not so apt to be laid. 

All (he country round by the coast, from Mistley by 
St. Osyth's, has bccD chalked long ago; ajid probably 
almost every acre in all Tcndring hundred. 

Mr. Bawthbf, at St. Osyth, in common with all the 
principal farmers of Tcndring hundred, has used coiisi- 
denblc quantities of chalk. It cannot be done elFei:tive!y 
at lets expense than to/, per acre. 

Mr. BuxTot), of Layer ile la Haye, has tremh-ploughed 
land, to bring up the chalk that has sunk « and it hat aita 

IsMvcred welt on soils that are deep enough for the operi- 
tion. 
- The larger part, perhaps the whNc of Mer$ea Island, 
bu been ckalkcd ) at present, what is carried is chietiy 
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onto ihc heavy land. Mr. Benket HA%ckS has <\i 
LJidLkcd liBtt n second time, and it answered well, 

Tliere is a circumstance relative to tint manur 
should convince us th:it our fathers had more knowlcc^ 
in matters of husLundry than we are tometiincs ready I 
admit. Jt was ». very old saying, that tJiaJi it gsad/or ti 
folic'' but had fir the -ion, and that there is some truth j 
(he maxtmj is strongly fu|t in Eskx. Mr. Western, j 
d.-scribing the husbandry around Kclvedon, used this ei 
prcsiion relative to the opinian of farmers on this maatir^ 
ihe^haU eidchitlktd iandi ,■ /wA are vurii cut. 
- -At St. LawrQRcei in Dcngey hundred, the ftft cai 
still nearer to ascertainment. Mr. 1'«ttison aseurqd ti 
that the strong soils on a stifl' clay upon thci* hiJlS) wot 
li'tt readily at 211/. but if old chalked land, ati oiUy 15«J 
nor is there, he s^id, any question gf this hQ. H« bai 
expended some hundreds of pounds in manuring with 
c;'.nh, and ica^t nnd chalk, and he is clear that be never 
received tlie sinalkst benefit, further than what rcsuhed 
from the earth and dung. 

In jiast>ing tiirough a large part of the county, I had 
often heard of Mr. Strijtt prohibiiiug his icntfitt (he 
ti!>e of clialk i 3Qd w hen I arrived at i'crling, I asked him 
whether tiie report was accurate? It was so, on those 
estates he possesNes, such ^ Woodham I'crrars, Soonifif 
&ic. on a strong heavy land ; but he makes no objefUoa- 
to the use of this manure on any lighter soil. He lias ob*: 
Served from long experience, the difficulty of bringing 
old chalked lands to be pradu^ive. His father made the 
same remark, so that he is well convinced, that, however 
great the temporary advantage niay be to a tenant, i( is » 
lasting injury to the land: and he has known many br> 
mers who have admitted the (a&. Mr- Struitt much 
doubu the accounts received of the bcacfit of a second 
cbalki0Si 
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\diilking, and especially if done by mixtures of earth and 

dang: remarking the difficulty of their discriminating in 

the result the effect due to maiden earth and dung (both: 

eeitafaily good manures), and that which might fsiirly be 

attributed to the chalk. Upon this principle it was, that 

vrhen he was informed a tenant was going to establbh 

^ pot-ash work at a considerable expense for the mere he- 

Ysefit of the ashes, he advised him first to try the effect 

^f the ashes «&«/, and not to trust to the eflfeA of adding 

eliem to composts of dung, 

Mr. Beauvoiil's father at Downham, who <Iied iti 
X 757, disapproved very much of his tenants chalking 
"^lieir lands ; and discouraged it all he could, without an 
aalsiolute prohibition. He had seen many cases in which 
^^ficit chalking had great effeAs for one lease, and after 
'^^^9X the tand was sure to be considerably the worse for it| 
^'^ wonkl not at that time of day lett so well as land 
^I^at had not been chalked, though the liberty to chalk were 
l^^chidcd. When done, and exhausted in consequence, 
^'^ch was the usual event, it required many years to 



iCcntish chalk the great improvement at Latchingdon^ 

^ cims without carriage 7/. 7/. per acre, and, if at any 

^*^t5mcc, every expense added, will make it lO/.per acre. 

in other parts of Dengey hundred chalking costs about 

^* to 71, per acre, that is, fifteen or sixteen Gravesend 

^'^-loads. Mr. Lee, of Maiden, thinks that if the land is 

^>*ly farmed after it, it will last beyond a man's experience* 

^ '^ t6Ee& is exceedingly great. A second chalking must 

^ in larger quantity than at first ; contrary to the prac- 

^^=^ with Norfolk marl. Most of the arr.bic of Dengey 

^^^Odred has been chalked. 

^Sr. Wacefifld has chalked at Burnham three hun« 
^^^ ftcrc^ that oest him near 5000/. ; it had not been 
VOL. II.] P chalked 
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dialkt^d before, and answerud well, but other lands whklk'B 
bad beea done before paid him very b^dly ; he bad aome 
doubt whcthtr it hjd aoy eficit at all. He cltallecd 
a piece of old pasture, with no other apparent effect 
ihaij stock seeming to like feeding there better than 
b«ft)rc. 

Chalking has been done in Foulness Island ; bot Mr. 
PoTTON observes, that it is not a favourite manure, nor 
does he think ilint it docs much service: when the talt 
iti the land turns it yellow, they observe that it will 
seither dissolve nor work. This wants more explanation 
tlian Mr. Potton was able to give 

Mr. Ketcher, of Burnham, has lands that were 
(halkcd thirty years ago, and which ten years ago were 
chalked again, except one acre, and he can now sec the 
benefit of tlie second chalking t> an inch. It was on a 
ruw//^ soil at Tiltingham ; but he never saw an instance 
in which a Bccond or third chalking did no good. 

Chalk being every where supposed to do best en and 
vith fresh earth, Mr. Bawt&ee, of Souihminiter, made 
great exertions in manuring with it : in one summer he 
carried 7500 loads of earth. All bis land has been 
chalked i and most of it the second time mixed with 
e;irth. Of late it has been done A ihc expense of 8/. 2/. 
an acre, reckutung a waggi^n, tivc horses and t 
SOj. a day. He has known chalk, clear the land of d 
lock and warlock. The quantity he lays on is six « 
loads on light land, and ci^ht on heavy. 

Moi^ of the latid^ at Dradwell have been chalked ; ani 
tlic etreft of the first manuring wonderful on these rich 
Ipams -, bur a second clean chalking, Mr. Spdageom 
assured rnc, his bL:.:n found to do little t* no good. The 
biMtnelhod nowof applying it, is by composts; mixing 
Outli and chalk for three or four yedrs, and then adding 

dus^i 
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lOg; of such Mr. Spurceon bas hid large quantities, 

t be thinks thirty loads an acre enough, if repeated. 
The common method when they do chalk is to lay it on a 
lUow i but they admit, that to spread it on a pasture 
lie before breaking up is far better. 

Mr. Keys, at Assingdon, Unds that chalk in composts 

; good, though most of the land bas been chalked 

: he has now 1000 loads of earth and chalk mixed. 

e best application is, to lay down for some years, and 
Ettn-ead it on the lay. 

It costs 10/. besides carriage ; thirty years ago he did it 

rsl. 

Mr. Bakrinctos, near Rodiford, including the quan- 
Vjiky done by bis father, has chalked 1000 acres, at 40 
cart-loads per acre. 

The country about Rochford, including the Hall farm 
Mr. Wright informed me, has generally been chalked, 
and a repetition is usually by mixtures with earth and 
with dung. Those who have long leases, or occupy their 
own lands, and intend clean chalking anew, lay down 
ihc land to grass for a few years, and chalk on ihat for 
exposition for some time before breaking up, which is 
for pease. 

Mr. Prentice, of Pritllcwcll, rarely puts clean chalk 
on land that has been chalked before: those that have 
clone it, have seen very little good from it ; but mixed 
with earth, he has found it beneficial. 

Mr. Knapping has chalked at Shoebory, where ii had 
not been done before, yet it did little or no good, the 
soil being, as he conceives, too light lor It. 

Major Carr, at Eastwood, has clean chalked eighty 

»crei at the expense of 1 !/.anacrc, carriage being heavy: 

all the rest of the farm having been done before, he 

dialkcd in z compost of earth, dung, and chalk. 

mf F 3 Mr. 
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Mr. HicKB, at Hpckley, has in four years laid eoC i 
fiOOOA In draining and manuring ; latl year he canriela 
♦000 loads of earth, &c. : he hid 1000 loads of chalfc aoaj 
*arih on eleven acres. Nine liorses can chalk an acre a 
an half per diem, from ihc barge to his fidda near to it, ' j 

Mr. Va3!al, from much experience, is of opinion that 
clean chalk shonid be ipreud on a lay, and left some timll '] 
before ploughing. He has chalked a second time i \mj 
■earth with dung did as much good. He has ploughed » J 
foot deep, and got old chalk again by it. 

" In various parishes in the vicinity of ihe Ramsdent, 
Langdon, Pitsi-y, &c. ihe length of carnage hasinagrcH i 
measure precluded the use of chalk, and lime has there 
been substituted in its place, mixed with earth, and famt* 
yard dung, in the following proportions per acre : 
Seventy-five bushels of shelllimc, the first ^ £. /.• 

cost of which at the kiln is ~t. per hUn- > I 'f -' 

dred of twenty five bushels „..,.. J 

Carriage of ditto, 1 1 

Stubbing or digging 200 bushels of road or^ . 

hedge greens „ — ) 

Twice turning and mixing the same, with as 

much f;irm-yard and stable dung as, when f « * 

rotten, will make a bulb of ten nimbril C 

loads, or four hundred bushels, ...»..■..•. 
Filling and spreading ditto, at +/. per score 1 « « 

loads, J 

Carting ditto upon the field from the heap,"? - • 

CJ. p':r load, ~ -^ —.-J ' 

Driver half a day's work, at 1/. 6^, per day, 
Allowance for beer, at 2^. in the sbilUng'l 

upon 8/, 'Jii. being the value of all the ( 1 

above bbour^ ..._..« J 



Total, 



£.2 IT »2-l 

» K. B. Nai 



•'N. B. No allowance is made for the ▼aluc oF tho' 
dttDflf . or the expense of carting it from the yard to the 
Onrth heap, as the one is the natural produce, and the 
other the ordinary business of the farm. 

^ A considerable expense is annually incurred through 
the neighbourhood of Southmtnster in chalking the stiff 
heavy lands, and of which the following account may i^ 
taken as the average per annum. 

£. I. d. 
Eight waggons of ninety bushels each, costing i 4 q a 

at the wharf, or landing place 1 1/. per load, / 

, filling, and spreading the same at 1 . a q 



IQr. 6^. per load. 



■«i«»«i^ 
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Which dressing is supposed to a£l with an almost un- 
abating force for the fijrst twenty years, following a lapse 
of -three years (which time is allowed for the chalk to melt 
down and incorporate with the soil) from the time that it 
was first applied or spread upon the ground. The same 
expense frequently occurs in chalking the marshes \ but 
its cffefts there are neither so observable, or so permanent^ 
as upon the stronger higher lands. 

•* The soil of Great Totham consists of a deep hazel 
earth upon a brown clay, and a light gravelly soil upon a 
sand and gravel. The deep loamy soil has been much 
unproved by clean chalking, at the following expense per 



£. J*, i. 

Six waggon loads of chalk, 90 bushels each, \ ^o n 

at 12/. per load at the wharf, .••.. i 

Carriage, filling and spreading ditto at 8/. per 1 ^ g q 

((Md, ....••. . ^ 
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Wbicli dressing is supposed to last 20 years ; nor is h ^ 
lowed by the advocates for ttiis pmd^icc, that with i 
fanning the land can ever be so completely impcveriib 
as it seemed to be before the chalk was applied. In mai 
parts of [his neighbourhood a second chalking has beota 
tried, but with so little eficft> as entirely to discourage tl 
repel ition. 

" After teasel the land is commonly sown with whea 
and then chalked at the following expense per acre : 

£. J. , 
Eight waggon loads of chalk, 90 bushels each, ^ 

at llj.Srf. per load at the wharf, orland-> 4 12 

tng'placc, « _...) 

Carriage and spreading, three turns per day, 1 o ik nm 

at 7j. per load, .. _ / 1 

£■- 

This expense occurring upon fresh lands, or where it h^ju 
not been chalked before, will, with good husbandry, b^l 
quite sufficient, without any intermediate mending for S 
years. 

" Part of the embanked marshes at South Fambridgl 
Camden, &c. are under the plough, and arc usually chjilln 
with 35 Gravesend cart-loads, of 30 bushels each, M^l 
acre : delivered at the wharf or landing-place at 3/. id,m 

per load _ ^.6 5 < J 

This will make about 26 tumbril loads of 40 j 

bushels each ; the carting of which upon f 

the marshes, including the driver, equals t 

about 6iL per load, .....~~ 

Filling, spreading, and allowance of beer upon ? (» * 

the same, at Si/, ncr load ^» „.J -.^ 

•i> ij 

£.7 3 %^ 

irhc land should be well cleaned before the chalk is a^ 
plied. 
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plted, and whicli, at all events, should be laid upon lbe> 
lay or grass ground for a ftw years, in preference to that 
which is ploughed or broken. 

■ " In many of the lauds in the Islands of Foulness, 
Wallasca, Potcon, Haven Gar, New England and Canvey, 
it is much to be regretted, that there is so great an indif- 
fi;rencc to restore lo the soil, in the form of manure, the 
useless and putrid remains of its former produce. 

" Pakclsham, a deep rich hazel coloured soil, extending 
to and bounded by the embanked marshes. In this neigh- 
bourhood a great deal of clover seed is sovn, for sheep 
Jccd, or mown and carried to the fattening cattle, to 
which it is giren in the yard, or in tlie stalls mixed with 
bay, the dung produced in this way is esteemed particu- 
Urly «rong and good. 

"Chalk rubbbh (says the Rev. H.B. Dudley, of 
Bradwell) brought in vessels from the Kentish dids has 
lleen the principal manure, or rathfr alttralive, to the 
ploughed lands here lime immemorial. Horse, and 
Other dung, till within a few years, were esteemed of no 
value, and therefore not carted on the land. Eight wag- 
jjon loads of chalk, value 1 1/. a load, without canage, are 
a good dressing per acre, which in fair husbandry will be 
produflivc 20 years"." 



I . Essex has followed the example of Norfolk, in giving 
. the term of c/ny to earths that are unquestionably marls, 

from the great quantity of calcareous earth they contain. 

Mr. Vancocter, who is a Norfolk man, encouraged this 
: his expression so often occurring of ciaJky dtiyit 
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may alone give the rcaiitr a suspiuoa that the taath. d(V- 
sp-ibcd is really marl. 

Claying is not equally general j but Mr. AbbpX* of 
^aines-liall, Mr. Ri'ggi.ls's princip^ leoant, has made 
great exertions i I viewed one pit from wliich above 3000 
loaJs had been taken -, he sprees 60 loads per acre, M 3/> 
» score for dii;ging, fillingi and spreading, costing lo the 
vrhoie about 4^0/. an acre. It is aji imperfect clayey marl* 
and marly cby i but atteiidciJ with conudexable benefit. 
Mr. Abbot ri^ckons clialk. much more improvitig, and: 
Values his clay iu proportion to its whiteness, from a mix- 
ture of chalk, h has been remarked, that this mamira 
will be of considerable benefit on all soils i» whii^ then 
is a depth of three feet to the marh 

I viewed a clover field of Mr. DicKsov, of "VTcihen- 
field, so full of white clover, tbat I could hardly believe 
it had nut been sown. He assured nie that it was owing 
nieruly to the land having been manured with blue cUf 
full of chalk stones. 

Mr. Wright, of Hatfield, marled a field the soil o£ 
vhich was a gravel : he laid 50 to CO loads per acre of 
whitish clay marl, but in four years has seen no benefit* 

Mr. Tweed, at Sandon, has marled 300 acres witlh 
whitish clay marl, at the rate of 4'0 loads an acre SO 
bushels per load ; some of it done 25 years ago, and an- 
swcrcd greatly. Shewed itself in two years. Little or do 
chalk used in this vicinity: it would cost 12/. per acre* 
and seven miles carriage : Ume answers, but marl belter. 

Mr. SEVILLE, at Great Wahham, has marledaficld of 
strong loam on a clay bottom with white clay marl : the 
notion of ti.e country is, that it will do no good} inthH 
I apprehend they are mistaken : I make the minute^ that 
iLc result may be inquireJ for hereafter. 

la the clay hills at Ihillsbury, are sonic old and large 
V mart 
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1 pitSi, tbc soil ail- around strongv weC and beauy ; Mr. 
I has tried the use, but found no benefit £roin it 



Mr. MaksfieLd, near Epping, has marled on a very 
oonsidosble scale: hJs soil in ihe fields msrlcd la a loose 
spungy wet loam on a clay bottom, whick to the eye ap- 
pears too frotiiy, and such as would ^\ve more straw from 
dunging than corn ; good marl consoli dales such soils> 
md always works a great improvement : Mr. Mansfield's 
■lb blue, and very good, and bringing 80 loads an 
•acre a mile, the cost is very little under 5l. an acre. He 
ll«9 done many fidds ; and 1 never saw marl better spread, 
but cannot approve of his laying it on fallows. The dura- 
tion oFmarl depends much on its being spread upon a /a^er, 
and kept on the surfjcc 5ome lime before ploughing. Mr. 
SIansfield says, it is well known here that land will not 
marl a second lime in less than 50 years ; but tt will 
It lime. 

About Terling, the farmers have used great tjuantities 
-^■j marl, and especially on the lighter land, but the 
Stbutt informed me, on the heavy red loami 
-equal; they used to lay on from 80 to 100 loads 
per acre ; now not more than tiO. It is a very oM hus- 
bandry in this country, for old piu arc spread about the 
wliole of it. The common practice is to hy it on Fallows, 
but Mr. Strutt prefers spreading it on some sort of 
bjrcr, to keep it a time on the surface before ploughing 

Through the Raync, Black and White Notley, and 
Falkbourn parishes, the land is very much intermixed and 
broken, the higher parts consisting of clgy, and the hole 
lows and sides of the bills of gravel and moor. Grcjat 
benefit has resulted in this neighbourhood . frpni claying 
Ifac light landsf and correcting the natural defers of the 
scv tral 
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several soil% b^ mixing the opposite! of each other to« 
gethcr. 

" The beneficial cffc^ of loam as a manure when sp» 
plied on the light lands, at the rate of 60 loads (40 bushels 
' each] and at an expense of 4/. per acre, is supposed^ in 
this ocighbourbood, to last 20 years. 

" The soil at Copford forms a deep Iraftablc hazel co- 
toured loam, upon a brown tender clay, with a small in- 
termixture of gravel. A vein of blue chalky clay has 
been worked in this parish, and is applied in the following- 
proportions and expense per acre, viz. 

£■ •■ J- 

Stubbing, filling and spreading 50 loads, **-\ n \o « 
^d. per load> -......«. ».. _-»..-. ' 

Four horses, and two tumbrils, two days and 1 ■ in |y 
an half, at 12j. per day, „ _.„ J 

Driver two days and a half, at U. 6J. per day, ..030 

Allowance of beer upon stubbing, iillin);,! 

spreading, and the drivers wages 15j. 6<;/. J- 2 7 
at 2d. in the shilling, .m.. - J 

Which dressing is supposed to remain in force f^ twenty 
years. 

" The soil through Shalford and Great Bardfield, con- 
asts of a loamy sand and gravel upon a whiic and yellow 
sind, and a wet heavy loam upon a brown clay, or brick 
earth; below which at 18 or 20 inches, is found a blac 
and a white chalky clay, which is applied with very good' 
effcft, in strengthening the light soils, in a proportion of 
160 bushels per rod, or 6400 bushels lo the acre. The 
white and yellow sand, is successfully applied in the same 
quantities to the wet heavy soils. 

" At Rivenhiiil, Cheppin^-hitl, Kelvcdph> 2^. the 



soil is found chiefly to consist of a light friable loam, upon 
a tender brown clay, containing a vein of rich marley clay. 
This has been applied with an equally good effect, as well 
upon the wet heavy, as on the more dry and lighter lands^ 
in the following proportion and expense per acre : 

£■ ■■ J- 

Stubbing, filling, and spreading fifty loads of '^ n \-j g 

fony bushels each, at It, per score, ) 

Five horses, two days and an half, at 2s. per lien 

day each, J 

Wear and tear of two tumbrils, at 1/. per 1 n c n 

day each, « ^ / 

Driver two days and an half, at 1/. Sd. per day, 4 
Allowance for beer upon the men's labour, at 1 _ - _ 

Sd. in the shilling, 21/. Gj. J 

£.2 15 I 
An expense which would be incurred more frequently, 
but from the dip and direftion of the vein, which will 
only admit the parish to be partially benefited. 

" The blue ad white clay in the parishof Sandon, has 
been applied with the most sensible cffi^iSt upon those lands 
which have a brown tender bottom, rather than such as 
are gravelly, or possess a lough tile earth ; the propor- 
tiom and expense per acre, arc as follows : 
Stubbing, filling, and spreading forty loads, of -j r. j, J. 
forty bushels each, at 7/. per score, includ- > o H O 

ing an allowance for beer ., J 

Three days for a Icam of four horses and a'^ 

driver, including the wear and tear of two C 9 e r* 
tumbrils, and allowance of beer to theT 
^ircr, the whole at lij. per day, ) 

£.2 iS 

Where 
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Where no day is to be but (which through this netgli* 
bourhood is extremely scircc) lime is mixed with eanh 
and dung, and applied at an txpeme oiSI. per acre. The 
elay however is cnoeoied by far the most prefendilei being -, 
thought cqunl in its operation, and far more durable ^ 
not only increasing the quantity, but greatly improving 
the quality of the wheat, and other grain with which the 
land may be afti^rwards cultivatfij. 

" A chalkey clay has been ai)pUed very successfully 
upon the gravelly soils in WidforJ, tliirty loads of ianj 
bushels each to the acre. 

C '' J- 

Stubbing, filling, and spreading the same, "tin « q 
6/. per score, ...- - J 

Four horses, two tumbrils, and a driver, five 1 « .- a 
days, at 15/. per day, „ _..,...»„, J 

Allowance for beer upon stubbing, filling and 1 » i > 
(preadiug, - „.....—. / 

Ditto for the driver, .......,.,.« „_..„ 13 



£■* 6 9 

** At Borcham, to the poorest light lands, nothing i« 
« great an improvement as clay or marl, which is geoc^ 
rally laid on at the rate of about sixty loads to an ac« | 
but on land particularly light, and where this business ia 
intended lo be done very eflt-flually, eighty loads per 
acre is frequently laid, which is a dressing of fifieen 
bushels to every square rod, supposing our dung orts to 
hold thirty bushels. The clay is dug, the carts filled, 
and the clay spread on the land, at about six shiUingi lor 
every twenty loads : this, as well as being an cfic^d nd 
cheap improvement, is also a lasting one, as the good 
effefls of it arc experienced twelve, fifteen, and some- 
times ah'.iost twenty years afterwards"." 
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GRAVEL. 

Mr. Sperling, of Dynes-hal), in Great Maplestead, 
luM greatly improved some pieces of spungy sand, loose 
hollow sandy loam, by laying from sixty to eighty loadt 
per acre of gravel on it : and on a moory hop-ground, 
the produce of which was very uncertain, and the hop! 
always mouldy, he laid one hundred loads an Icre of 
whitish clay marl ; it was over done, but afterwards 
came about, and is at present the best he has ; on some 
land clay is better than chalk ; but if the sand in the soil be 
what he calls tuaxey^ then chalk is a better improvement; 
Wherever he lays either clay or chalk he avoids ploughs 
tog for some time, working well in the surface only wft& 
a hidget and the harrows ; and when ploughed, is attend 
tifc to have a very shallow furrow* 

LIME. 

The operation of this manure is generally so little uOr 
dcrstood, that cases cannot be too much multiplied ; if 
diey became very numerous, it would be much easier to 
eUtblish their principles on a scientific basis. 

Mr. Long, of Bekhamp, forms a compost of lime and 
jard-dung, and spreads it in the spring for barley which 
mcceeds barley ; he thinks it answers : forty bushels an 
acre» at 5d. at the kiln ; Id- at home. 

Mr. Newman, ofBelchamp, spread one hundred and 
AmXj busheb per acre on a light sandy and gravelly soil, 
and it was a visible improvement for seven years. 

Mr. Richard Prat tried it on strong land, and he 
thought it beneficial. 

Mn Buxton, at Layer de la Haye, has tried it on 
Uroog clay : two hundred and forty buihcls per acre, and 

could 
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could never see that it did the Ica&t good, nccpt in x 
smjll degree checking the block grass ; but on a mixed 
toil, turnip loam, it did good ; besides being a spedfic 
for the anbury in turnips : till land is Umed or chaLked it 
b subjeA to this distemper, but not afterwards. 

Mr. Ketchlk, of Burnliam, has limed at the rate of 
one bushel and an half per rod, and bid it hot from the 
kiln OQ a fdUow, and it was of gr^at service, particuUrl; 
in forcing weeds which the tillage desiroycd. 

Mr. Harwich, at Rayleigh, is bringing his farm into 
very capital order by draining, ditching, fallowing and 
atuple manuring. Lime enters largely into his cotnpostSp 
which arc spread on fallows for wheat oroat»: he lays 
five <]uarters per acre. His bailiff assured me that tbe 
tScd of lime is very considerable. 

At Avcly, lime is chiciiy used, but they have a notion 
that old chalked land will not take it well. Sir Thomis 
LeoNAkO informed me of a circumstance rather singutaf) 
that fcni will not grow, nor can be produced on chalked 
land I he has tried every means to raise it in his park, but 
never with any success, though it once produced it plen- 
tifully, and the horses when littered with it were alwayi 
in remarkably fine order. Lime is carried from Mr. 
Whitbrejid's kilns at Furtleet above twenty miles, as 
mantire, as Sir T. Leonakd informed mc. 

Mr. Newman, of tlornchurch, lays two waggon leads 
of four horses [xr acre, -on fallows, at '2Sj. per load: a 
bushel to a rod, making it a rule to plough it backwards 
and forwards, but not tno deep : he mixes it also with 
dung and earth for clover, spreading on the barley stubble^ 
and nothing answers better; lasting seven, oght, and 
even ten years. 

Lord P&TRE, at Thorn Jon, spreads clean lime on firofa 
land the first year of fallowing, eight hundreds per acn^ 
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or a buslicl to a rod i the hwidrtel is Hvcntj-five bushels, 
and cosis It. Gd. ; carriage 1/. 1/. for four liuildrcd. 
Tilcre can Iv: no doubt of the benefit i Rlr. Miles, the 
Illy intelHgent baiiifF, has iimed pan of a field 
and k-ft part unlimed, and the superiority was great. 
Tlic soil a strong tenacious loam, btit good, on a faint 
reddish clay bottom ; but much of it yellow and very 
%(\S. The benefit U^ts seven years. Much such land bat 
been limed in this country again and again i and in this 
case the land will not take clean lime : but then lime and 
earth are mixed, nnd some dung added, and in this way 
it answers: I need not remark how difficult it is to ascer- 
tain an cKa<Sl result when mixtures are spread. 

It is the only prevalent manure around Billericay, where 
Ihc farmers are apt to think that they can get nothing 
without it : in Dunton, Mr. Hand informed me that it ii 
tomctimes laid on clover land for wheat, but the ordinary 
prance is evciy wlicre to spread it on fallows. Clean 
lime not often spread. It is reckoned to cost 9d. per 
bushel by the lime they get it here from Grays. 

It is common husbandry all around Ingatestone ; they 
go ninetecD miles to StiSiird for it : Mr. Bridge, of 
Bmtsbury, hardly thinks il fay/. He lays on, whatever the 
mixture, to the amount of a waggon load per acre, whicli 
costs on the land 3/. 5s. Mr. Coveroale mixes dung and 
earth, and afterwards adds lime. If you will have com- 
posts contrary to common sense, surely it is better to mix 
lime and earth till the lime is become chalk again, and theo 
add the dung. 

Mr. Tabrum, of Mar^rctting, has many doubts re- 
specting lime: he sees every day the benefit which results 
from composts of maiden good earth and dung and lime i 
but be knows that the earth and dung are both very ser- 
viceable when laid on alone, but whether the merit is in- 
creased 
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creased by adding lime proportionably to the expnue, it 
with him a great quesiioD : still however he is in the pne> 
ticc. 

Mr. Bramstone, at Skreens, has tried lime with at* 
tention on iiii strong land, and is not convinced that the 
least benefit ever aiiended it. The farmers do not use it. 

Mr. Mansfield, near Eppin^, useslimcnt the expense 
of 11/. Gd. the hundred, and 5s. carriage, and he lays 
eight hundreds per acre, mixed with e^irlh anil some dnng \ 
more or less. He has laid 9/. worth of lime on thirteen 
acres. Tlic eftcfl on land that has not bad it before on 
these heavy strong soil? is very great : it is seen to an inch. 
But afterwards it will do only in composts of eanh and 



Mr. JocELTtj's looker at Pitse>- infortncd me, that lime 
was the best manure on their strong soils, as the whole 
eoumry had been chalked before. They ploagh np a 
road side or a border, and \sj dung on it, and tbcn add 
the lime two waggon loads an acre ; sometimes only one 
and an half, and then they mix the whole together for 
spreading on the fallows. Price of the lime "ii. 6J. per 
hi4r!iir€d, which is twenty five bushels ; it lasts very good 
for four years. Mr. Jocelvn has laid out 100/. a year for 
(bur years in lime, on a farm of 150 acres, 

The lime'kitn establishment of Mr. WHrraREAD at 
Piirfleet, is one of the most interesting that is to be found 
in £sKX : upon tliat gentleman's estate there is a bold cliff 
of challc covered by many feet of surface loam : from the 
magnitude of the excavation it has probably beat wrought 
for many years ; but the present poiscssor gave a new ap- 
pearance to the place, and a fresh vigour to the works, \xf 
laying down iron railways, fur every puqiori of cartiiig: 
SS hortet wrre constantly employed : since these waya hant 
iKcn made four do the work, and 2 i have been disnuctrd^ 
which 
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which ale each half a bushel of oats per diem the year 
roDiid. The loam ivhich covers the chalk is sold to ship- 
ping for ballast ui It. IJ. per cart-load of one ton and a 
Iartcr : chalk is delivered into (he barges at 2/. W. Hints 
! load (one ton and a half) at lii. and lime at 19^. &/> 
ic horse Urawf five or six waggons loaded. The dis- 
ntion of the rail-ways is complete — ithey lead to the 
ttom of the clill* to receive toanii which is shovelled 
■rn to large wooJcii hoppers, which pour it at once liito 
: carts, by means of the skeleton chalk rock biing left 
in forms that conduift it. Wjya lead hence aUo far deli- 
Tcring the broken cliaik direftly to the kilns, which for 
this purpose are built in a deeper excavation j and coals 
are also distributed [>y od\eT lunyt. Trom the kilns dis- 
liiiA iron roads le^-id also Co shipping for ddivery of the 
lime : the waggons are backed to the ship or barge side, 
and imloaded at once by tilting them up. The annexed 
plates will give a better idea of the whole. (Platti L. U. 
LII.). 

" The length of carriage through the northern parts of 
the district of fiuers Gi^ord, Pitsey, Vange, Dasildon, 
Langdon-eray, Ramsdeii-cray, Ranisdcn Beli-house, Ne- 
venden, North and South llemflcet, and Thundersley, has 
in a great measure precluded the use of chalk, and lime 
his there been substituted in Its place, mixed with eartbi 

r farm-yard dung, in the following proportioiu per 

Seventy-five bushels of sliell limC) the first cost 
of which at the kiln is 1i, per hundred 
Sa bushels, 

Eizge of dino, «. -....M...n... 
: 
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Can7 forwanl, ...«»....«.rt 
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Brought forward, . 
Stubbing or dig^-ing 200 bushels of road or 1 * - 

' hedgogrccns, ...«-^.... ^ „....«.._...... i 

Twice turning and mixing the same, with x\ 
much farm-yard and stable dung as, when f 
rotten, will make a bulk of ten tumbril f 

loads or 400 bushels, .-..,.« J 

Filling and spreading ditto at is. per score 1 - „ 

Carting ditto upon the lield from the heap 6^ 1 f^ « 

per tond, —...„.,„.,„ ~ J 

Driver half 1 day's work at h. 6H. per day, .... 
Allowinee for beer at 2d. in the shilhng upon-j 
8/. 9i/. being tlie value of all the above >0 j 
labour, ,^ „....« «.J 



Total, „....-_.- £.2 17 2i 

**N. B. No allowance is made for the value of ibe 
dung, dt the expense of carting it from the yard to the 
earth heap, as the one is the n&tural produce^ attd 
other the ordinary business of the farm*." 
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I'Mr. LoKC, of Belcbamp Walter, lays his yard^ii 
on for turnips } some for SLCoud crop barley with 
and some for beans. 

Mr. Ratmond pinitig through a field lately bol 
drtined) and observing a labourer spreading some straw 
that was left after the drains were filled, inquired for wbat 
purpose } find was told it was not wonh waiting for a cwt 
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rcome for it. and therefore it was to be ploughed in. 
■ had afterward* the coriosity to observe the effefl ia 
e following cropi and was surprized to find that it had 
lade n very observable improvement ; and afterwards re- 
nting the observation, found tliat the effect lasted several 
[ think htsaid [woor three) crops more. 

Mr. R, Tabpr, at Becrchurch, near Colchester, spread 
atl hi« manure for turnips ; a necessary applJcatian, as the 
soil would give none irithoul it. He carted it (with a 
jiMistderable ([uantiiy from the town) on to hedge-greens 
r a compost, and turned for mixing. This is the gene- 
I system of the Colchester distriA of dry turnip land| 
K composts are seen in every dirc^ion in all the roads 
id waMe spots, and kept till quite rotten ; tome of them 
Q hiackhuller becomes klaci m*^. 
'•From entering Essei, to returning to Colchciter firom 
tuting Tcndring hundred, the same system is universally 
ttvalcnt — ihey cart the yard-dung on to heaps, »id turn 
\ti once or twice, perhaps thrice, mixed with chalk, or 
lOmloii dung, or that from some country town. 
^The same at Layer de la Haye : turn it t^vo or three 
me*, adding Colchester dung to assist the fermentation. 
(ome have mixed liti-.c from Cornard, near Sudbury, 
r Mr. CoopEH, at Langenhoe, tikes best to spread his dung 
I the young clovers in frosts; the dung having been 
imped tnd turned over twice or thrice, till quite rotten | 
It ajwn the light land at Fingeringhoe, h« does tiot miod 
m long and fresh the dung is. <n 

Mr. Hardt mucks for his clover land wheat six loadi 
I acre j for turnips eight loads an acre of forty-five 
bhels: Very seldom lays anyon (or beans. 
'"%•• Bc5fT6N, at Layer de la Haye, in common with 
idance of othsi^ I had noted, lays bis dung on to iht 
iHcf stubble (or the young clover. 

q2 TU 
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The general management in Mcrsca resembles tbtt of 
the rest of the county : they clamp their dung, and turtt 
once, twice, or tJirice, spread it on the young clovers i some, I 
on /allows. Last yearMr.BtNNET Hawls carried som 
long dung at once from a butcher's yard for wheati and. J 
the crop ran so to straw, as to be almost spoiled by it : , 
die straw gave four waggon loads an acre. He has very 
successfully manured ctover land for beans ; which is 
better than laying it on clover for wheat. 

Mr. Spurgeon, ofBradwell, on the oat stubble for the 
young clover lays rotten dung ; generally a compost of earth 
and chollc mixed for three or four years, and then dung 
added. 

Mr. BniDOE, of Buttsbury, prefers gpre.-iding his com- 
posts on the young clovers. 

Mr. Bltthe, of Kirby, carts his yard-dung i 
heaps, and if the carts are driven on to such heaps, iheo , 
he turns them twice, beginning as soon ^ts the heat is over. 
The general pra^ice wherever I have been is, to cart the 
dung from the yard tolieaps^and to turn once, twice, or i 
thrice ; the oficner, it is esteemed the bettor ; many oa 
to hcdge-grccns for mixing with earth ; and others for | 
different composts. 

^tr. PoB TEK, of Little Leighs, has taken one Step 
towards improvement : when he has formed the heaps in 
the clover lays intended for wheat, he leaves them t 
touched tilt they arc carted on to the land. The motive 
from this variation sprung from having carried some long 
fresh dung oti td a layer for wheat, in order to fitii^ a 
field where the cbntped dung did not hold out ■, and that 
part giving much the best corn, induced him to turn over 
no more, as themore turned the more rotten ; he hai no 
doub: Utat alt moving is mischievous, but cannot bring 
htmseirto leave it in the yard. -r,, ,,., ,, r.i ,fj 



Mr. Lr.r, of MMott, has rcmnrked, that when dung 
a bttn turned once, the fresher it is tiscd the better. 
Mr. Smith, who occupied the farm at Wickhani niHls 
r many years, manured for his turnips on that sandy loam 
long frc>hdung,and by that means got the best turnips, 

- Mr. Wkight, ofHatfieldt did it himself last year, and 
answered greatly. 
Mr. Wakefield, ofGurnham, has cirted fresh dung 

Ibr turnips without stirrinij, and it answered u well as 

VDttCD. 

t Mr. Ketcher, o£ the same place, has tried long dung 
It fallow and on pasture, and has a good opinion of it i 
Ut his common praiKce is clamping. 
• Mr. SrURCEON, of IJradwell, once carried long dung 
ftomthe yard for tiirnijis, and had women and boys with 
■kcs to lay it in the furrows ; and it did very well. 
Mr. Pattuon, on the strong clay hills of St. Law- 
iCCncc^ has carried out dung from the yard without stir- 
itg, and it answered the purpose well. On dircc acres 
f one field he manured a fallow with long fresh dung, but 
he oats were not so good by two quarters per acre; tlien 
lover, which was as good as the rest ; the wheat which 
tbUowcd was worse ; but since that it hu been the best 
pHt of ihe field. 

Sf Mr- Newman, of Horftchurch, in general prefers rot- 
ten dung i but for potatoes uses it so Mng, that it may be 
'called wet sirnw. 

^- Mr. Tabrum, of Margaretting, once saw on the farm 
f Mr. BiNKS, at Nwnh Weald, part of a fallow on strong 
manured with long frcth clung, and it did not 
iner at all. On inquiring funhcr, he remarked tlut 
ft ploughed horridly bad, and chuaked the next earth that 
Was given : no skim coulter was used. It is obvious tliat 
F long straw dung be not turned down accujratdjt And 
V 3 deep 
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deq) enough (or successive tillage to be shallov abovfelr* 1 
that it is more exposed to the atmosphere than if it 
in a clamp. This cannot answer, for the verv purpon of j 
the husbandry is defeated in the managetncni. Met | 
Tabrdm's objeJbioR to using lon|; dung seemed to ti 
much on the inconvenience of lea^ng it lonj^ in the 1 
yards than necessary, and on the power thcjr have in anjt 1 
weather, of carting to a clamp, though the land may bo j 
too wet to go upon it. 1 cannot sdmic this reaiuoinf^ 
Yai-iU are cleared in May, and that is'a time when-k CM| 
be carted directly to the hllam for turnip or cole, and 
ploughed in. 

The Earl of St. Vincent, trho pays the tame aiccniios 
to manuring which he does to every other branth of the I 
trt, mixes lime with banlc and ditch earth, to destroy iA j 
weeds; and when this is e£;^ted> addc wme dtagt 
tbrns it R^ain. 

Lord PpTuE carts hie yardMJwng to a heap, and n 
it, and I questioned Mr. Miles iht bailifl^, on the^otni 
oflong and short dung; bwt he is decidedly in favour (tf J 
its being rotten ; the more so the better. He has tried { 
it fresh out 6f the yard on fallows for wheat, and it iftl 
not vrcU ; it bred weeds ; and was at bad on meadows. ' 
Fifteen acres of beans were this year manured, six miHt 
htrrsc dung, and nine with dung from the cow-yard ; and 
the difierence hardly credible — the six acres produced far I 
more than the nine. 

Mr. 'W"oor>, of Ingatcstone, has spread long dutig-]m- 
mediatt'Iy afVer the scythe, and in the same fidd ronca 
<limg in the winter; and in the third year after, on etmik 
^Miison, the long dung proved much the better. AtiertlN \ 
teytht, ht h eoavineed, is the best time for dungiag j 

" ViHny years ago Mr. Lacon, of the Black Boy, CMntfr 
■< - ford. 
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ford, manured his hops with long fresh dung ; and he 
*gpis ridiculed by 2II his neighbours, u luvin^ ruined his 
jbops at le^st for one Kisoa '. but the result proved their 
gt'auke, for his crop was uncomiDonly large. 
.p„ Ut, fia^^srcM^, 3t Skrecos, clamps M>d iutdi. 
y Mr. D VCR, ot' Ongar, .dod not (.Uoip his dung, nor 
i|pcs be approve of mixtures : he Uys on dung by itself, 
and cartel by iiicll', whicf) saves him considerably in U- 
J^r : hut itte coinnioii lOclJioil is to mate Compost? of 
fRTlha aud lime, am.) dung. They go twenty nults for the 
j^wac, ftod Mr. DvbK thiolcs it does nut uisw(;r. 
Ji; Mr. Williams, ofOugar, cUmps and turns, 2nd car- 
jips.it on fur turnips or pasiut'c i he has dunged one hun- 
dred acri:fi of grass in a year. Has tried dung so long, 
l|)ui much was raked up andbrougl^ back a^^vin for litter, 
jpd k dkl very, well for ope crop. He has oilca ^pcuad 
JiffOg dung &r luroips, and had men attcuding iltc plou^ 
Jp, lay U into the furrou', and it answtx^-d wcU. 
^ But I appreliend the experinuntu of the two preceding 
^ultivMors to have arisen from the systematic pra^lic^of 
Ur. Nichols, of the same place, who travelling about 
£yeyt^A ago. into a distant county, observed the hus- 
luath? of long dung to be altcodcd wit b such remarkably 
success, that he d^icrtnincd to try it on his return home. 
Sn bad always been in tlic cooimoc clamp system : in the 
^nt trial of the new meth^di tie laid the sai^ci^nmbcrof 
grass land whi^h bc,had been used to,do of rot- 
tlungrand the success was better. He wem on^ and has 
continued it since uniformly tohisencire sailsfa^on. He 
£ods that the fresher it is, the better, even 10 talung it 
dire^y from the stables to the field : it is loat^ ibr load to 
the full as good OS ratten dung ; yet he iinds that tt lakes 
four loads of long to make one rotten ; consequently the 

S vantage is quadruple. He approves niiich of dungiiig- 
yt in 
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in autumn, as the worms draw it in, and it keeps the gnm 
warnij and cherishes a very earl)' growth i he remarks i 
also, that sheep are fond of fttding among it. Such a 
remains above and dry, he rakes tip and brings it to the 
yard, but the quantity inconsiderable. He carries it oa 
3t any time that suits ; and is upon the whole peHcAly 
convinced, that the system is by far superior to the coni' 
mon praflicc, and ou^fht to be generally adopted. 

Mr. Mansfield, of Ongar-park, has been in his fami ' 
but a few years, and as his first obje^l was to improve ami 
increase his gras^ land, he has hitherto laid all his dun^ < 
upon his grass land, and manured his arable with miH 
and lime : but now liis grass is in order, he shjil spread 
dung on his young clovers, in comjiosts of limeand canhl 
he digs the border earth, lays dung on it, and then lime 
on the dung, mixing wcH by drawing over with maiiocks. 
He clears his yards twice a year, before Christmas and in 
May, forming clamps, also laying ashes from London oa 
it, brought twenty-one miles: thirty-six bushels in the ' 
field cost 15^. that is, 7j. ashes and 8/. carriage, and mixes 
with the dung. 

Ai Shearing and Hatfield, m the Roodings, th^ * ' 
clamp and turn: Mr. Lord informed me, that dung 
when laid upon the fallows for wheat, was apt to give t 
coarse sample ; much the greater part therefore goes on to 
fellows for barley. They h^tve no notion of using long 
dung ; and Mr. Lord is of upinion, that when four loacb 
by rotting are reduced to one, (bat one is better than four ■ 
long. ^ 

Mr. CHAMGERLAtK, ofRisc, Hear HaJlingbury, whoM 4 
farming knowledge is in highesiimaiion, remari^ed that I 
long dung, in the opinion of that vicinity (the Roodinj|| 
tiistrifl), retains water, and is therefore bad fi>r their 
heavy land : they dear ibe yaiis twice a year, and clung m 
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ith earth •, turn over twice or tlirice, the oflener the 
Iter : and on grass land also the more rotten the better. 
'The best way for arable is to plough it in autumn on fal- 
lows for barley ; but they have not time, »nd therefore 

E forced to carry it on in frosts. 

At and about Chesicrford the formers lay on long dung 
"^fiw tfactr barley ; that is, such as has been thrown up in 
lieaps for a month to get into a strong fermentation, and 
*'in that state carry it on, and plough it in. 

Mr. NisH thinics that it should remain thrown up long 
^iaiough to kill the seeds of weeds, and no longer, as this 
1l the main objeiTt of makiiv^ it ferment. Carries on for 
' romips, and when that is over, on clover lays for wheat. 

The Rev. W. Macklin, of the same place, forms 
flieaps, and turns them to become rotten ; the method he 
fud becH accustomed to before he came to this country. 

The intelligent bailiff of LorJlinAYBROOK, Mr.NocK- 
'PLD, has seen long and rotten dung hid on the same pas- 
ture in autumn, and the difflrcnce was considerably in fa- 
Tfour of the former, though it was so long rhat some was 
terced to be raked up and taken away again. — The gcne> 

management is to clamp, or lay on earth and turn. 
' Mr. Strutt, at Tcrling, clamps his dung and turm 

Mr. Sperlino, at Maplestead, lays his dung on for 
ips direftly after barley sowing, from heaps thrown 
%|i in the yards ; but no turning, and in a long state : it 
% ploughed in, and left so for six weeks } then two earths 
V^rectly after each other, without waiting for any interval 
time between them : then leave it for a fortnight, and 
riough iwife more for the seed. Sowa and harrows di- 
StAly after the plough, beginning at four o'clock in ihs 
^K>ming and finishing at eleven. 

Mfi EiTON, at YcldhanSf muckt his follows in autumn 

for 
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for barley; his cxpreision was — I Skt to gtt it inlo tht Imai i 
tia^t ^ U t« it l»i ioi^ iH heufSf far J think it U ^OL ■ 
tumtdto l<ut. 

At Xo(tpesfie](l ihcy claqap ami turn two or tbice timet * 
tDl it is rotten; the more ronea Mr. Ejut ttunks the 
better. 

At Bir^hrook the tinners generally cbnip and tueir; 
Iwt Mr. BvKN^i. Iu» tried long fresli liung, aitd it Uk- 
iwered as well ajrwicn, ImJ for loail. 

IMj-. CuiUiR, at Borelf, mixes his 4ang with earth, 
and (urns twiu to rot it : hut, which is very extraordl- 
Aary, never lays it on for tunu^s, but for the bacley 
which follows ihem )!•.- in. rally ploughs but once toiamic 
ia \ but sometiiDcs turns it b^clc by .1 srcond earthi and in 
Kgain by a third. He is clear that if the muck was sfvead 
for the turaips the crop of barley would be less by (wo 
SKlcf* jKrhjps three, per acre -, he has cxpcricooed this. 
On strong land lays it on for w])Vi<t. 

Ib Foulness Island they are in the clamping system vn^ 
turn t and tlhea \xy it ou banks and hills ami mix. But 
«f aU tlic countries i. have sccRi this is tlic worn provided 
for nuking duofi ; in many miles I did not see one fann- 
^nvd in tbc IsUnd} er any thu^4ikc an enclosure forcnn- 
Sning caitle; the appearance was that of barns opcnBDg 
«o the wimt, with Etraw at the doors, ^d the cattle free 
10 wander where they pleased. The gveat iDrtility of the 
soil takes ofi'all uixiety upon this »ubje~^ ; aod within the 
tnemorypf miui, dui^g was not Uiouf;ht north carting on 
<lo the land. Mr. K^mppiko, of blioebunr, however, 
site rwards- informed me thai iiie farm-yard iiad a hMdm 
JMsU made around it. 

Mr. W«1CKT, of^Reohford'^ait, spreads Jiii yasd-dnog 
on the fallows for turnips and , cole. If he wants to-u^ 
it soont he turns il up ta tbc yftrd, And tUciKC to thc-£«ld } • 

but 
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but if not, he cUmpj, and turns it over in two nioaths, 
ivishing to have it rottcD- His fiithcr's practice was ti» 
lay it on the young clovers. He uncu carted a dunghill 
which was by no means roUen enough, on to 3 pasture 
io a {ton in February, and coul J not see any benefit from 
it. Luc winter be made 1200 loads of dung. Uc luu 
300 acres arable and 300 of grass ; one-third of the former 
U laJlo^ and cLovc^r, or at least da<;« not yield straw; he 
has 'iUO acres therefore of siraw ; this proportion isibere- 
forc an acre of straw making (stubble indudisd] ^ix tunk- 
bril loads of dung. He eaned this year iOO loads from 
the yard on to a donj;liil! which wa« turned once, and 
he conceives thai ihere is now about 200 loads in this 
heap. 

Mr. FRESi'ucEt of PrittlcweU, spreads his dung on the 
^Uowt fi9r turnips and culc. Has done it on tlic yoiuif; 
clovers. He cans from tite yard to a heap, and turns once, 
fiot tnore : he has seen raw dung from the yard used, and 
it did not do to well. 

Mr. Parsons, of Shocbury, spreads his yard-dung for 
turnips, and he thinks that for turnips the longer the 
cinng is the better ; it cannot be too long, provitled it 
can be turned in ; he uses it so long, that he bushes tbc 
batrawt to prevent iheir dramring it out again : all he does . 
tp it is to throw it up in the yard, and not touch it again 
till carting. Mr. Parions is an elderly man, and of great 
expcrient:e. 

Mr. Knapfing, of Shoebuiy, in genera) carts his dung 
non to heaps, and turns over once, but never lets tiie cwts 
£0 on to the heap. lie has, however, often taken it fresh 
^rom the yard without stirring, and carried it dircdly to 
the land for turnips or cole, and ibund n as good as tlie 
other* and with more motstnte io it. He bys on tnocfa 
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Mr. Vassal, of Eastwood, spreads much on clover \aj» 
for wheat, and as rotten as he can get it. 

One of the most interesting articles of intdltgntce t 
have met with, was from Mr. Pollet, bailiff' for above 
30 years to Mr. FenNj at Middleion-hall : in speaking of 
dunging for wheat being a good prafticc, he remarked 
that it should be hng frcih dui'g. Many years ago lie dU- 
covered the superiority of such dung to what the FirmcrC 
so generally prefer, chat which has been moved and stir- 
red over till rotten : his own expression was, one load of 
long is worth six a year old and rotten ; and that with 
such dung he is always sure of a crop of wheat. Of th!t 
doArlnc I askcil hitn if he was clear in the opiniont and 
certain of his fadts f DcctdnUy so. Mr. Fe>jn had before 
told tne, that this was his system ; and 1 wished to know 
how far his experienced bailiff, with a very intelligent un- 
derstanding, coincided with the opinion. 

All around Bdchamp Wahtr, and the vicinity, hcdg^ 
rows turned up and dung in them in August ; or hcipc 
about the fields with earth, an indication of spreading 
tliem for wheat. The Jarmers there seeoi to have no 
notion of the sun cxtradbng any thing valuable from 

About Hedingham, and to Finchingfidd, all in hedge* 
rows and heaps. 

Mr. Vaizey, of Halstead, having a clean Windsor boa 
stubble intended for o-its, and one part of tlte field being 
of a much poorer soil than the rest, he carted thither » 
drctnng of long fresh stable dung that had not been stixw 
red at all. The crop of oats there were so large (1 viewed 
the stubble), that it made him think it appeared a greater 
crop than be would have had, if it had been manured in 
the common manner. I perceived the is£\. was working 
in his mind ; and I have no doubt but that so very sensible 
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•nJ clcir a head will make in future a good use of tlia 
obvioDS conclusion. 

Mr Kemp's system is to cart it to hcilpc-grecns, &c. as 
'long as any such remain on-the farm i after that to throor 
«p in heaps, and turn over once. He is, liowever, atten- 
tive never ID leave stable tiung to heat, but takes it 
■way. 

Mr. SEWEtL, of Maplcstead, mentioned lo me a (armer 
9f his actiuaintancr, vrho dunged a grass licld with such 
tlong strawy muck, and it laid so above ground, that he 
thought he luil done no good to the £eld ; but it turned 
«ut very well, Mid answered greatly. 

Mr. TiiURLOw, at Gosticid, about four years ago can. 
lied out some long dung from the yard without any turn- 
ing, and spread it on grass land, and it did as well as any. 

The dung is applied about Castle Hedingham for tur- 
'■ips i by some before the seed earth on fallows for barley; 
hj others on the barley stubble for the young clovers. 

Mr. Saviixe, of Bocking, in discourse on this subjeft, 
larked that he had seen a very good cftecl result from 
^^reading very long fresh dung on young clover. 
' Mr. Savili.e, jun. of Great Waltham, lust year (1804} 
iprcad long fresh dung for barley ; but it was not turned 
in dean} ihc barley was not great, but the clover very 
fine. 

Mr. Lef., of Maldon, !s in the common praAicc: 
bowever, he has taken one step towards a better system : 
he made some observations which gave him reason to sus- 
peA that dung was not used fresh enough, and therefore 
turned in heaps but once. 

Mr. Rogers has carried both long and short dung on 
tor turnips and potatoes, and found the long best, and 
the experience has induced him to have much fewer muck 
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hills than he formn-ly haJ ; lie carriers so much iIuTcJlif 
to the l.ind, th.it he h;is not one hill on bis farm lO tat 
ihst he has had fomicrl)-, 

1 romsrlccJ thu ihe borderyof his fielils were dug away 
and sloped to the ditches. Hr carries this canh in great 
quantities on to the land alone, and hnds ibat it answos 
well. He does not approve of the common prafUce of 
hying dung and chalk in onicr to mix with these borders. 
By carrying the earth alone after an autumnal ploughing, 
»nd before the spring tillage ofafallovr, the earth giets 
sweet by e:<pasiiion. In the common way (he carili ii 
mixed with dung without being previously sweetened. 

He has bought two hundred loads of dung in a year 
from Cokhrster, but it did not answer. 

He nialtcs hia straw into muck by short homed bcait* 
fed on oil-eakc, and by many hogs. All last winter he 
had above Jifty hogs confined to the yards that were lit- 
tered, and they converted much to good dnng. 

The preceding minutes, cEpecinlly those on the Dse of 
rfniig in a long or in a rotten state, are InierCMing. Upon 
the whole, they add some decisive cases in favour of 
kwig fresh dung, to those alrc.idy before the piiWic ; and 
tn others not so determinate there is an approximation tff 
the same discovery. Local information relative lo dung 
does not often contain much variety: the usual pra^tktf 
of s distrifl pervades it, and it is only by varied inqntriet 
that novel ideas are to be discovered. In the pra£lice of 
rtacnping or hedge-rowing their dung, with keeping, torn* 
ing,' mixing, and rotting, the Essex farmers have for an 
ape moved like horses in a team — following each other 
without doubt, question, or experiment. But the ob9cr- 
vatioaC here detailed in their own county, without taking 
to (lie account the great variety of cases I have elsewhere 
publtibed, 
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pbhtbhcd, are sufficient, I hope, lO make them tbiaJc 4 
Ikilc be&rc ibcy go on in a systeOi for no belter reasoa 
its being the custom of their faihirt. 1 hope they 
will not longvr per&isc in » high a veiKration fw thtir an- 

li is here necessary to remark, that this is not a point 
in wbicti every man may foUov his own plan axid all be 
right frvm dilfercnce of soil : the present practice ts a com- 
plete answer to such tin idea, becausr speaking very gene- 
Tally, all (whatever their mmI) are in the same system. 
Tkey all do whatever will most ipeeiliiy rot, I should 
My, etnjufHf the dungi and they all think the more ihey 
ret it, the better ; hence is is plain, they da not appropriatu 
tfacir condu^ to their soil. There are in Essex a million 
vfacrec; suppoii; only that one sixth part is dunged 
every year, it makes 166,666 acres i if dun^j; in its long 
Hesb state were carried it wotild be four times as much, 
6fi6,6(H, acres; at three times as much it would be 
499,998 ; and if only twice as much, it would be 3JS,332: 
ice then it must be clear, that the dung now made would 
from 167,000 to fiOO.OOO acres of land more thaa 
is manured with it at present : and if tlie manuring b« 
reckoned at only 3/. per acre, here is evidently a Mii-iiiij* 
BT£KLiNG F£R ANNUM lost in lliis onc article, in this one 
onmty : that is to say, as much as the rent of it! Surely 
Ail b itn objeA deserving some thought and Cunsidcra- 

, I do not add the reasons for fresh dung bcitig better than 
nttcn, though tiumcrous uid powerful ; bccaiue I have 
!totcTed into that question in the Eitay on Atanurfs, Tor 
'hich the Bath Agricutural Society honoured mc with 
['dKir Bcdfordean Medal i and which Is printed in the 
Volvune of their TransaClions ndw In the press : but surely , 

the 
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the men «lio turn and mix for the sake of rolling, sliotiU ■ 
remember that they reduce four loads to one', arid it i> 
worth tlicir reflefling, that this deduAion U not a concen-'i i 
tratioM of bulk, leaving the essence of the whole in tha 
reduced quantity, but a real dissipation of the substanca I 
blown by the west wind for manuring the ocean. If they 
waited long enough the whole would be gone, except » 
portion of remaining earth, not conTenible by atmos- . 
phcric influences into gases, though easily (for the roost 
part) so by chemical operations. 

The effcft of fermentation on dunghills is visible only 
in the diminution of bulk ; but the nose partly detects 
what is going on j and farmers should inform themselves of 
the convertibility of animal and vegetable substances into 
elastic fluids which arc dissipated in the atmosphere. If 
they had been acquainted with fails wliich so nearly con- 
cern their business and interests, they would have set 
theniselvcs to think long ago ; this would have led to ex- 
periments, and they would gradually have changed their 
system. But better late than never : and if tiiis report 
shall instate to these experiments, Essex will not suffer 
from the Board of Agriculture directing it to be made. 

Major Cakr, of Eastwood, near Rochford, manured 
for cole which was seeded, part of the field with fourteen- 
loads per acre of yard-dung, and part of it with eight 
bushels an acre of pigeons' dung : the bulk of the crop 
was greatest after the yard-dung, but most seed from tbe 
pgcons' dung. 
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Mr. Newman, of Hornchurch, has found that thit 
tnSLnure for pasture is, of all other sorts, the most capital; 
two wa^^gon loads an acre, at 7x. besides carriage, are 
beyond every thing, and secure a carpet of herbage. On 
corn land, he tliinks it forces straw too much. 

TOfrN DUNG. 

At Colchester it is 5s. to 7j. a waggon load. Mi'i 
TABER.a year ago bought 200 tumbril loads of dung, at 
2/. 6d. mo^c than hal/ a waggon load. It is now 3/. 6J» 
and 6x. and 6s, 6J. the waggoii. At Bradfield much 
London muck is brought from Mlstley and Maning- 
tree. Mr. Hardt uses to the amount of one waggon 
load to every acre of summer-fallow, at the expense (for 
the price of the diing only) of one guinea a load : it is 
mixtd with his own yard-dung in heaps for the purpose 
of exciting fermentation, from the notion that it has this 
cffeft, and, that having it, the benefit is proportioned. 

Scarcely any London dung or other manure is brought 
to Brentwood, &c. at the distance of 18 miles. Before 
the building of barracks^ much hay went to London, and 
a good deal now. 

•* In the neiiglibourhood of Lawford, Bradfield, Wrab- 
ne89, Mistley, Ramsey, Dover-court, and Harwich, the 
usual mode bf maniiring per acre, is one waggon load 
of London muek with about five times the quantity of 
fresh soil collefted from the road and hedge-greens. The 
cdn of the London muck at the wharf, is 1 5s. per waggon 
load i the carriage of this, and mixing it with the earth 
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heap^ Will cost A-s. 6J. per load of 40 bushels eacliy t^rttfff 
of which applied to the acre, equals •..—.... £.2 14? 
Carting from the heaps into the fields 6d. per") q g q 

Filling and spreading, at l-iJ. per load, •^^•. 1 G 
DrivcF half a day, including allowance for 
beer 104^. allowance for beer upon filling 
and spreading, at 2^. in the shilling, 3d, in 

Mill »•••••••••••••«••«•••••••••••••'*• •••••••••••»«*«V*«»a«»*v«**«**^ 
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Which expense m mending, fs supposed to be annually in-' 
curred on about one-sixth part of the land that connes ia 
turn for manuring ; together with occasional liglit top^ 
dressings of soot, ashes, &c. upon the wheat and young 
clover. 

** In the [maritime part of Tcndring hundred the fol- 
lowing is the expense per acre at which manure is gene-' 
rally applied through this district, when the land to be 
improved, lies tolerably convenient ta the wharfs, op 
landing-places : 

One waggon load, containing 90 bushels of "1 -^ ^ 
London muck, delivered at the wharf, for / 

One ditto of chalk d it -o, ...^ ^ ....-..•« 10 <X 

Carriage of both dirto to the earth heap, at 7s. \^ 14 ^ 

• per load, .^....^ ^ ^J "^ 

Digging or stubbing about '220 bushels of road 1 /^ • ^ 

or hc^lgc-^rccns, - ..^ J 

Twice turning and mixing the same, two days \ a ^ /%, 

woric for on« man, at 1/. 6(1. per day, .....* / 

Filling and spreading at l-x. per score loads, •.••0 2 

Carry forward, ..^...... -,.. £.2 7 O 

Brought 
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Brought forward, 2 7 

Carting upon the field, at 6J. per load, 5 

Half a day's work for the driver 9J. and allow- 
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ance of b^er upon stubbing, mixing, filling, f ^ . ^ , 
spreading and driving, in all 8/. 9 J. ztQdt^ 
ih the shilling, ^ j 

Total, ^. ^-2 13 5i 



Which expense is supposed to accrue annually, upon about 
one-fourth part of the shift of arable land, which comes 
tegularly in course folr manuring ; and which the home- 
made manure, or that produced from the farm, is not su& 
ficient to afford to that proportion of the farms a proper 
dressing. This calculation is stated on a supposition that 
the wharf where the foreign manure is delivered, is withia 
distance of making three turns in a day, with a waggon 
and five horses ; where the team makes but two turns in 
the day, and where indeed one load is a complete day's 
work, the above expense must be proportionably aug- 
mented*." 

rOND MUD. 

*' I beg leave to lay before you three experiments with 
mud upon an upland, laid down with grasses about eight 
years, the mud from a moat, the bottom of which is a 
white marly clay. 

'* In September 1790, I cast the moaty one end of 
which adjoins the farm-yard, and had received the drain- 
ing from it 18 or 19 years } this part^ I was advised (con- 
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trary to my o\m opinion of its hzmg proper) to cart im- 
mediately upon the land^ and sprend it as %oon as it was 
dry enough : I did soy and the cQcit was, iDfinke injuff 
to the succeeding crop of grass j it caked down so verj 
firm, that the rain and frost, that season, with the assist- 
ance'of a great dc^al of labour, did not pulverize it suffi- 
cient for the grass to get through. The loss I sustaitxed 
was very considerable, there being less hay than on any 
other part of the fit Id. The following year I was much 
inclined to ha\ * harrowed it, vrixh a heavy pair of harrowf, 
and sow it again with seeds : I did not, yet am convinced 
the crop would have been more produ£live if 1 had ; for 
it was very li^l}t, and not equal to the crop before the 
mud was carried on. 

. *^ The third year, being a wet seasoni it began to 
work, and produced me a tolerable burtheni but nol suf-» 
ficient to repay the loss of the two former ; yet the bene* 
lit was very visible, for the spot where it was laid might 
be traced to great exactness. 

" The mud from the other parts of the moat was 
thrown upon the banks and left to drain 5 this I wished 
to have let remain there a year, to have stirred it overt 
and then carried it upon the pasture, but was again pre- 
vailed upon to carry on two parts out of three as soon as 
Jt was dry enough to cart ; being told it would save a con- 
siderable expense, and be equally beneficial, in both of 
which 1 was disappointed : the extra expense of bush har- 
rowing, and bcatino: the clods to pieces, was more than 
the stirring would have been ; for, like the former, it 
caked down, and injured instead of benefiting the suc- 
ceeding crop of grass, but not in so great a degree- for 
I thought some advantage was derived from it the second. 

year. 

"As 
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** As the two methods above were quite cMitrary to 
my ideas and opinion, I was determined with the mud 
that remained to adopt the following plan of ray own, 
which prolnhiy may not be new in many other places, al- 
though it is in this parish. Instead of carting the mud 
when dry, I fumed it over with a spade, except about 
one rod at the end, which, from some cause or other, was 
neglected till March ^ I then dug it and planted potatoes. 
The other part, from having liatl the winter's frost and 
rains, was very full of mould, and I imagined would do 
exceedingly well for carrots; it was sown with carrots; 
but whether tlie dryness of tlic season, badness of sced^ 
or the soil not being proper (the latter I believe), my crop 
was a very bad one ; but the potatoes exceeded my ev 
pefhition ; had the whole been planted with them, the 
prodace would have doubly paid me the expense of digging 
and planting; and the mud received great benefit, by 
being stirred over when they vv'crc takcrn up. 

•* When the crops were cleared, I carted the mud upou 
the poorest part of the pasture, and was agreeably sur* 
prized to find it produced a very fine crop pf gras? the 
June following, superior to many parts of the field that 
had been well manured at the same time. The luxuriance 
of the crop was so conspicuous, as to attraA the attention 
of the neighbouring farmers. 

a 

*• Therefore, having met with such great success from 
the latter experiment, I shall in future empty my ponds 
between hay-time and harvest, let the mud lie till it is dry 
enough to dig, then stir it over, and in March dibble in 
potatoes ; being convinced, if it is not the best method to 
adopt, it is a profitable one, where the mud is taken from 
achy bottom*.** 

p' » . . 

• Mr. Walfbrd. 
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Mr. Vaizey, of Hal$tcad, tried the mud from a pond 
which received no more than the wash of a small fiddt 
spreading it on grass land fresh, and it was decidedly be* 
neficial ; but on arable land he has not observed an j bene- 
fit firom it. 

COAL'ASHIS, 

« 

At Chesterfordy many coal-ashes are brought from 
Cambridge^ at the distance of eleven miles» for clover| 
sainfoin and grass. The price 2d. a bushel, besides car- 
riage. The Rev. W. Macklin uses a waggon load per 
acre. 

Lord Bratbrook, at Audlcy-cnd, manures largely with 
these ashes : 38 acres of sainfoin in one year, 60 bushtk 
per acre; costing, carriage included, near GJ, per bushel. 

His tenant and steward, Mr. Nockold, manures ten 
acres of sainfoin with them every year. 

Another very spirited tenant and improver, Mr. Clat* 
den, laid down 50 acres to sainfoin, and in three months 
he brought from Cambridge 6200 bushels of these ashes I 
and in the same year dunged all his meadows besides. 
Such exertions are truly meritorious. He farms 400/. a 
year under Lord Braybrook. 

SOJP-JSH£S. 

Mr. Mansfield, near Epping, had a grass field, the 
grass of which was sour, and of a sort that would not mow^ 
nor would stock eat it ; he laid four waggon loads of soap«« 
ashes per acre, and the change efic^ed was total : the iqi^ 
provement very great indeed : the soil strong, wet and 
heavy. 
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POT-ASH^ 

Mr. Tweets, at Sandon, has a pot-asli fabric on hit 
fxtm : the value of the ashes 6d, per bushel ; spreads on 
his grass lands one hundred and sixty per acre, once in 
five years. It more than doubles the produce- 
Mr. Vaizey, of Halstead, has manufaftured it largely: 
when he uses the ashes alone, spreads one hundred and 
^xty bushels an acre ; but prefers mixing them with his 
yard-dung. 

Mr. Porter, of Little Lciglis, has remarked, that 
these ashes sink like quicksilver : as readily as clay : shallow 
tillage therefore good after them. 

This manure has been carried by several persons to 
some enclosures near Tiptrce-hcath ; and \t is said wkh 
good success. 

SHELLS. 

I found many masses of shells (chiefly cockle) on the 
shore of fiurnham marshes ; and Mr. Wakefield in- 
formed me, that to the north of these, at Tillingham, 
&c. they extend for some miles, and that Mr. Bawtree 
of that place has used them successfully as a manure* 

CREEN CROPS. 

Mr. Hardt, of Bradfield, had a field of clover, part of 
which was mown twice ; and part but once, the second 
growth being kept till it was in blossom before feeding, 
when hogs, &c. were turned in, who trampled oat five 
iimes as much as they ate, which was ploughed iii fior 
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wheat; and where this latter management took place gave 
by far the stouter wheat : and it should be reitiarkcd, 
that through all the parts of Tendring hundred) this 
husbandry of trampling second crop clover apparently to 
waste, is very general, and the opinion entertained of its 
merit is high. 

X^prd Braybkqok sows cole for ploughing in, in No- 
vember, and his baili&* Mr* Nqckoi.p, assured me he 
could see to an inch in the barley where this manageiuent 
takes place. If the crop be high he mows it first, but 
^h\% is for .sant of a skim-coulter, wliich would do it better 
standing* 

Mr. Clayden, a very spirited tenant on the Audlejr^ 
end estate, is in the same husbandry. 

On the Application of Manures y by Mr. VaNCOUVBH^ 

•* The first consideration which most naturally occttrs 
to an aftive, intelligent, and improving farmer upon this 
$ubjed, is that of preparing and fitting his soil for the re- 
ception of such animal and vegetable matter, as in ^hc 
course of his lease he may be able to co!lc(?t for improving, 
and annually recruiting his exhausting lands : previously 
hollow-draining the wet heavy parts of his farm, and 
afterwards applying the alteratives of chalk, clay, marl, 
sand, or gravel, which though at the highest expense 
stated in the journal) will not discourage him, seeing iq 
consequence thereof the land becomes more traflable and 
fruitful} and which with proper management, he knows 
It will be found to retain for a great length of tinie. 



* M7 reipcdl for the author induces me to retaio hit rcvuirks wfacrv- 
fver pombiei though \ qannot entirely agree witiiJyixii.«->4> Y, 
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** The biue and white chalty clay, which is applifj 
ssfuU^i under such difi'erent circumstances throuf;h 
countyi should (in order to prepare it for an im- 
late and intimate union with the soil) t>c stubhcd and 
cxjwsed to the aclion of tlie air, some time before it 
rricd out, and spre.;d upon the land. 
** In the application of sand, gravel, or any siliciout 
Viixture to the heavy wci lands, care should be taken to 
apply it in quantities suflicient to divide, and complete!}- 
to overcome the natural adhesion of the soil ; for if there 
is too small a quantity used, a dircftly opposite effefl will 
^low, and the land (on the principle of mortaij will ac- 
^ire a disposition to run and cement together j thu« 
:ead of the tough clayey soils being brought to a more 
yentle temperament, their natural tendency will be in- 
'Creased to run together, and to crust upon the surface 
after rain, and every fresh ploughing. 

" In applying the clay, marl, or any apparcnrly 
nofhions or soapy matter, to soils containing!; a sujicr- 
abundance of sand cr gravi;!, the same caution is by no 
means necessary, as iindcr the most convenient and favour, 
able opportunities of procuring those materials ^ there 
would be but little danger of such a quantity being carried 
upon the land as would contribute, even in the smallest 
decree, towards producing a similar ciTeift. 

" In every soil, be its nature what it may, occasional 
dfcuings of lime are indispensably necessary to afl upon 
the undissolved animal and vegetable bodies, thereby 
producing fermentation and vapour, or giving to them 
that degree of tolubility, without which it is impossible 
they can aifbrd any direct nourishment to plants. The 
veil known propeny in caustic lime, which so rapidly dis- 
solves the texture and organization of all bodies, whether 
fnisul or TCgetablc, should be an objeA of the mptt 
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terious stn.Iy andconsiderjiinn, to ihc imjirovrng fjrmtr, 
wlio ought to be well wJviKd of the fail, and lo bavt k 
ascertained with th: titnmst certaunjr, wbcihcr tbcic a, 
or not, from the peculiar ci re tims lances of his soil, a 
re^ and positive demand for such a dressing. If on 
mination it should he found lo contain 3 considcrabit | 
ftorlion of animal or vc;;etabk- matter land wnich a verf , 
iimple chemical analjsib would readily determine) ilicrs | 
can be no tiucstion but lime would be of service, ani ^ 
whicii upon all, and every occj^ion, should be applied bf j 
itself, uDoiixed with any other matter, immediately 
iligl\tly covcfcd, and iu its freshest, hottest, and mox 
caustic «alc. 

" In ibis view, wc are chiefly to regard its opemioa . 
in the earth, and whelher in its disorf^aniiing process^ it 
convens the whole, or a part on!y of the animal and tc- 
j;etablc substance^ wiih which it is in contact into the 
imiQctiiatc pabuhtin or food of plants i and ibat the re- 
mainder, by subsc<iueut union with other bodies, becoms 
locked up as it were in an insoluble ttate, but capable of 
being dissolved ag^in, and convened into vcgcivMc fbod( 
by the application of acids or alicali, is a ({uestion of too 
much importance to the apiculture of these kingdocis, 
lo be carelessly oTcvIookcc! by the chemical agrieuhurin } 
as thereby a supply of vegetable food may be dtscoTcred, 
which if satisfactorily explained, and placed in a point of 
view, so as to eoable the occupiers of old, and apporctuijr 
exhausted, challccd, and lirne lands, to restore and brit^ 
intoaflion that quantity of vegetable food, wliidi mayhavc 
lain dormant for ages in their rcspefUvc farms, nouid ba 
a discovery indeed ( The person who by superior talents^ 
Hid tmwearied bbour, shall be so fortunate to develop 
this mylteriotusuggeMton 10 mankind, will assuredly rank 
biglwr is ibc »tisiuioa cf man iu general, and the ti>- 
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.Jmbitants of these kingdoms jn particular, than any of 
>|he moit justly celebrated chaia^teri of iuicient or modern 
Jiniei. 

" It has just been obwrvetl, that such a discovery would 
apply as well to tlic relief of the old elialkcd, as to that 
^ the old limed lands. I'Vom the present mode ofap- 
'^ying lime, by the time that it reaches the (idd, it be- 
•fomes quite cficte, and differs very little from its raw 
'^tatc, in that of chnlk, saving that in its more completely 
perfect, and impalpable puUerlzaiioii, its causticity a lost 
^d expended in the dung heap, ziiU the gas or vapour 
tibere generated and thrown off, and which in its proper 
lituation, would have materially aided a growing crop, a 
iipprovidcDtiy lost, as a benefit to the farmeri and dik 
lipVed by the winds. 

*' Where the length of carriage has not forbid the iisc 
«f chalk, it has indubitably produced for a time upon the 
^ugh heavy clays in this county, very beneficial con- 
flcqutoces i the practice however, begins to be much de- 
plored, and that by very observing and able persons, on 
a supposition, that the old chalked lands, at this day, 
are e<}ually obstinate, and far more sterile than they other- 
vise would have been, if chalk had never been applied. 

" With chalk, as with lime, and all other calcareous 
C^th, in a proper state, aoinial and vegetable matter, 
will to a certain degree combine, and in that combinaiion 
produce fermentation and vjpour, or form something 
that shall be soluble in water; in cither case, there is 
evidently a chemical aftion, the effefts of which contri- 
bute very largely to the powers of vegetation. 

*• So long also as the chalk remains in an impcrfeflly dis- 
tolved state in the soil, it a^ as it were mechanicall}', 
pod renders ths tough strong clays and tile earths la'^rc 
traa- 
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tn^blr. Bat the whole of the cfaalk Is capable of beiag 
carried downwardsi by its specific graTiialion or solation 
ID water ; an cS'efl which, after a few yean, and in 
cnry soil that must necessarily take place, and the Ucd 
will thcH be completely washed, and freed from (he cal- 
careous eartli ; here the mechaninl a^ion of the chalk 
nrnsl cease, nor may it be adrisabtc to renew it, quoad 
tfs bcncficral clFecls mechanicaUy, as it is presumed, and 
BOf withont piod reason, t!at in like manner with Itmc, 
h has a tendency ro lock up a large portion of Tc^etable 
feod in an insoluble state, biit capable of being di^ 
scrfved with some acid or -.illcuti, to which the msohiMe ' 
matter may have a greater aiBiiiiy than to that of crica^ 
reous earth ; an opinion which is strongly supported hf 
Ihe preference f;enerally gi»cn to soapcn waste lec», snd 
■sblip upon old chalked ground, rather than to jKempc 
a fcDOTaiion of the land by a new challdn^. ' 

** The good cSeiis-of what the fanners pencraHy tern* 
z iresh tickling with cbalk, is certainly to be ascribed to 
its mechanical Operation in the first place, hot more gcne^ 
rally to the richness and ctuantiiy of vegetable food con- 
tained in the virgin mould, and with which the olutk is 
almjs mixrd. 

** The application of manure upon the surface, orwEat 
is generally called top-dressing, ought chiefly to be re* 
gulaicd by the following considerations : 

** lu, Vhcther the soil is of sacb a naiare is Id t«<, 
. quire any correction in its temperament, ta retida' i^ 

more or less tender, open, or friable. 
** 2d, Whether ibe manure proposed to be ifflieAfiM 

capable of oper^iting to that end. 
y 3d, Whclhcr such manure is incapable of afibrdinga 

rishmeot to vegciablesj tinless it a bronght into 
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dost and immediate contsK^l^ with some other power 
or latent principle^ containing vegetable food in the 
soiL 
** 4tbf Whether the plant proposed to be fed by $uch 
manurei draws its nourishment principally from the 
ground. 

-^^ In the affirmative of all these cases, it is but plain the 
i!kianure should be covered, or lightly ploughed under. 

^* But when the manure is of such a nature, as to apply 
but lightly to such considerations ; when it is capable of 
being dissolved on the surface, and conveyed by water 
downwards to the roots of the plants, or by conversion 
into vapour, to be absorbed by their stems or leaves, and 
that the plant is equally prone to receive its nourishment 
in boxh ways ; the economy and efFedllve operation of top* 
dressings, is unquestionably the most highly beneficiidy 
and greatly to be preferred."' 



SECT. III. — EMBANKING. 

The whole coast of Essex to the ocean and the 
Thames, is embanked : I saw no exceptions but at Har* 
wkh, South £nd> and Furfleet ; and these not extensive. 
These embankments are most of them old, with several 
•ew ones of saltings, contiguous to older intakes propor* 
tion^bly to the degree in which the sea retires ; but on 
the South Coast of Tend ring hundred no new acquisi^ 
tions are thus made ; and they have apprehensions that 
the tea has a strong disposition at present to resume some 
tf icr former grants* 

The 
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The sea gains on all the coast of Tfndiing hfindredt '* 
and it is the opinion of many very nble men, that the cx<'l 
pensive embankments which at present arc ihe security « Y 
B large extent of marshes, will be CnrrieJ awsy : ihirtertft '1 
years ago, they broke at St. Osyth, and the mischief don£ ' 
was very great. Mr. Bawtree thinks that they have not . 
yet recovered it. Holland-havea is under the controdj 
of Com miss ion <;rs, but they meet with great diEculticsin' 
their operations. 

At the liead of tnodcni embankers was the Rcr. H. B. ' 
Dudley, who at Bradwcll and at TilHngham took ia i 
large trafts in a more perfeft and masterly manner than ' \ 
tad been known before. The account lias been published , 
in the Transactions of the Society of Arts, who voted hiOO 
their gold medal. 

As a guard to a sea w.-ill, much exposed and newly re-^^ 
paired by Mr. Dudley, he attempted lo givcanei^Jir 
tion to a shifting bank of shcHs, to convert it into a de- 
fence and security to his wall ; for this purpose he made 
a faggot hedge in the sea ouzc, to retain the shell sand | 
and finding it to take eftcft, he made a second. Ilie 
bank shifts, though slowly, to his wilt, and he has tbft 
rational exportation of availing himself of it, to streDgthea 
bis wall, at no other expense than tha( of thinking. Op- 
fioTtumties of this sort often occur, but are lost. 

Every branch of husbandry and of iniprovi-menw, that 
eenid possibly be applied to the great tra^ of land in the 
hands of this distinguished cultivator, were executed 
with an intelligence and a vigour that merit the h^heM < 
applause. '^ 

Mr- Lee, of Maldon, embanked thirty acre? from tM 
sfthmgs at Goldhangcr on the Glackwaterj which cost hlirt 
300/. and fur which he had the honorary medal of tbe 

SocieT-j 
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Society 6f Arts. It became good land dire£U j with chalk- 
ing and tillage. 

Mr. Spurgeon, of Bradwell, has embanked ten acres 
of saltings, two years ago» which cost him 150/. 

A very considerable work of this description has been 
eiccuted four years ago on the Earl of Winchilsea's 
estate in Foulness Island : three hundrcii and thirty acres 
were taken in, by his Lordship's encouragement, by two 
of his tenants, Messrs. John Knapping, of Shoebury, 
and Bannister; the bank cost between IG and 1700/. 
None of it has yet been ploughed : I examined the her- 
bage, and foimd it greatly advanced, and very good; with 
white clover coming apace, and a scattering of dwarf 
poa, and spotted trefoil, with many other grasses that 
promise to do well. They have it rent«frce for twenty^ 
one years. It was begun in April 1801, and finished in 
September. Mr. Knapping's share was two hundred and 
thirty^four rods, and Mr. Bannister's one hundred and 
ninety; the whole at 58/. They were excluded from 
ploughing it. They have been ever since making ditches 
for dividing it into proper fielcis. There is no fresh water 
on it, and they are therefore obliged to drive the cattle to 
what are called the uplands in the Island. 



8BCT. IV. PABIKG AND BUfiNING. 

* Tub following account of this pra£bice was sent me 
hf m ingenious spirited young farmer in the parish of 
BEavciiIlt 

' The piece of land upon which I have made an ezpe* 
fimcnt of paring, was an old pasture never before under 
plough; the staple from four to eight inches, and the 

greater 
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poster part oF ihc field had a stratum of loam (or Vootf* 
cock soil) bclaw, of nine to twelve inclit's before j'oo c 
to a tender white clay. Tlie field was very backward^ ; 
wet in tlic cxircEiic, with its declivity to the oorth- 
Prior to the paring, i took care to reniove all 1 
bushes, Sic. rolled it with a pasture ruU; at 
liine I Icept uli' al! heavy cattle and carts ; for where c 
any impressions were made, it escaped the paritif;-k 
The rolling prevented also in other places the flag ( 
turf) being cvit of too great a thickuesi. From the pa^tui 
being su exceedingly wet, I did not be^in till (be laat wee 
in May : with three men and favourable wcuilier, the 1 
acres, of which the iieid consisted, vrcrc finished by tl 
5th of July, I79U. TIic quantity of ashes per acre )di 
from the burning was Si) dung carl-ioads, asmall porti 
of which I removed from the bottom of the iidd, i 
found it excelleiit Hiaaur<: for my pasture groutuis. 

* TU£ EXt'ENSL FEU ACXB. 

£■ '• I 

Burning and paring, - ,..._... I 1*1 

Allotrance for beer m.«..^.«...~~...»~. 

Spreading the ashes, ............... m....«« » ^ ^ t 

Making of kid fiiggots for fuel, „.,..... 

Straw fur ditto, _.._ __......__. 

Carting, faggots and straw, 

Total expense per aerc, «. £.2 

' The weather being very favoumblc, it did not re^uig 
10 much fuel to light ilie heaps as tsighi otherwise la^ 
been requisite, as many of them were kiudlcd mcrcl; 
the embers of others. 

' It is highly necessary that the men should p^* ■ 
the tiioe of burning, particular attention to their £ 
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• if the wind be strong and the weathei' dry, they will 
Rini so rapidly as to make the inner part one solid niastf 
r like brick rubbish) whereas the ashes should be so(t. 

t this is easily prevented b- opening the heap with a 
ng prong, admitting air, and turning in the sidei. 
' After ibe burning was finished I immediately plough- 
ed and harrowed it ; then land-drained, and gave it four 
clean tilths in the season, with harrowing, so as to have 
it in fine order. I was very careful not to have the land 
■Miougfaed deep, lest I should lose my ashes. The drain- 
^Hig it before winter had set in, was the most efficarious 
'irieans of preventing the wet from exhausting the ashea. 
The distance of the drains five yards and a half. 

' Four crops of barley tn immediate succession in tlie 
^ears 1791, 1798, 1793, 1794.. One ditto of the early 
arlton white pease in ITSSj one ditto of red chaff 
ret wheat in 1796. In November 1797, very cleans 
if>teitded for fellow. 

• Tlic first crop of barley, year 1791, was sown hi Fe- 
' "bmary. Its growth was so luxuriant, thai at the end of 

May I was under the necessity of mowing it close to the 
ground, and carting it off, two cart.loads an acre; part 
of which I gave to the cattle, horses, cows and sheep-, and 
part I bid on to some early tilths, which I found excel- 
lent manure when [toughed in before the sun had dried It 
up. At the time of mowing the ear was not fermed, yet 
notwithstanding the height was from two and a half to 
three feet. 

• The produce of this first crop was something more 
than lis quarters an acre, and the quality was such that I 
Dialled it. The season was dry. 

' Immediately after it was harvested, the land was 
{doughed, and had four clean earths, or tilths ; one of 
trbich was tnnsvene, with repeated harrowiugs. 

smsx. VOL. n.3 « ' The 
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' The ncM crop, 1792, was sown as early is ilie t 
would admits three btuhcls of seed per acre, as there w 
also for thc'prcceding and suba.(jiiem cropsj and < 
succeeded by the same kind of tiila;Te preparatory ti 
seasons, far the crops of 1 793 and 1 791, always taking G 
in ploughing, as obstrved before, not to plough too A 
■ * The average produce of the years 1792, 1793, aa£| 
079^, vras five quarters and a half per acre. 
i • After- the barley in 1794 the land was ploughed I 
before,' with- one additional ploughing. It was in ^'d^V 
fine tillage, and early in the spring 1795 was sown wtAf 
early Charlton pease, the land liaving been first plougbedfl 
in small furrows transverse. The pease grew luxuriant^ij^ 
and pronaised from five to six quarters an acre. Xliii c 
cost IOj. 6(/. an acre hoeing and handing the rowi. 
from llic great quantity of wet this season, which b 
late in May, continued through June, and I 
part of July, the weeds and the wet turned out the b 
and the night frost. This crop, though great in bnll^l 
was very unproduttive. The eleven acres yielded only IT 
quarters, and five bushels and a half bad been sown. 

* The land appeared very foul after this crop j yet B 
the early ending of the pease before I had cut any wbea 
the weeds had not arrived at any maturity, and I was abblS'l 
by two transverse ploughings, with three others, and will 
the usual precautions and harrowings, to get it ready Ar 1 
wheat, viih which it was sown at Michaelmas 1795, 
bushels and a half to the acre. Early in the spring ]798|,l 
costing 9/. per acre, it was rolled with a ridge roll i 
March. The land was remarkably clean, and the crop I 
nine coombs per acre ; and were the land my own% I J 
would now set it with beans. 



* " It hu piacd into ihc i>ccupiUOIl 
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* Tiifi. value of the land when pasture> was 1 0/. 6t/. an 
iCTC, -znd aow, for. a term, it ii worth l&f. anil if occu- 
pied by the proprietor 20/. 
.. 'I Ofcd not meudon the expense of the draining 
IHW^ tillage, with the, loss of a year's produce of the pas- 
^*'tl(% these being euijycsiitnatcd irom customary usage. 
Kof i& it Qcceisary to observe, that tlic experiment has 
been advanrageous to myself, when I inform you, that 
the average annual vahie of the produce of the six crops 
has be<^i 1/. 1'2j. SJ. per acre. Another advantage it also 
gavcoie.was, tha^ Ji enabled me to faUow off twenty acres 
out of ninety-six of, the old arable lands. . 
>,-* Many {>coplc pare early, and immediately sow their 
latuls; but uole&s it meets with a very favourable scasoif 
it jia^ attended with great hazard, both as to crop, ashes 
a(k4.tinie. Where the occupier is at a certainty, he will 
^fl it more to hii advantage, to take the early part of 
the summer to get his land dry and give it a good tillage i 
{^ thc% if in time, it may be of coleseed, or, if the 
ground is good, of turnips. But few will wait for so lopg 

^,proecss.—Sttfifn Piper., ,, .,_3--,; m 

I *N. B. No iresh maoufc Jias, sjnce ,|he;, j^^> iv^ 
bfvmin^ been wanted op the field.' -■ , . ^ 

«• Paring and Burm'ag in tie Parish of Toppts^ldi iy JMK 
;' EDWAJlDPlPEX.maFarmc^UdBraSfiiUs. 

■i.M 1792. A field containing three acres and a half was 
pared and burnt at an expense of \L IQj.Gd. (or the paring 
and burning only, and the other articles speeihed by Mr. 
Stbtbek Pipes of HavcrUl, I suppose, at nearly the 
same charge each rcspciftively. It was an old lay, ex- 
tremely wet and heavy. The staple, or upper stratum, 
ws boat foiir to sevea or e^bt iaake* apyrouliiog i 
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Itam tn (jualit; ; the lower stratum a stiff claj. TheopMl 
ration Wis performed towards the latter end of Marcte f 
WhcQ this was completely finished, it was sown with oafl^t^ I 
and the crop was better than six quartert per acre. 

" The autumn following it was land-ditched after tbi | 
common mode of the neighbourhood, eight score rotli Vi I 
the acre ; it was then ploughed, and prepared for barley) j 
and in the spring J I 

" 1793, It was accordingly sown with that grain, ari& 1 
the produce was again upw^ds of six quarters an acre. ^ | 

" 17tM. It was planted with beans ; the straw of whicH 1 
WIS sufficiently luxuriant ; but in the course of the tu 
mer they were surfeited and almost spoiled by a dise 
here called the eoi/Ur, I suppose from the black and so> 
appearance it soon gives to the beans ; it is ocautoned l^'l 
I small green inscfl, very much like to that which • 
times proves so pernicious and dcstrufHvc to hops. TW 1 
crop was scarcely a quarter per acre. ■'! T 

" 1795. It was sown with oati, and produced flvll 
quancrs an acre. T | 

" 1796. Half an acre was scrwn with carrot feed } 
this half acre gave three hundred bushels of carrots, whidi 1 
were sold for 1j. the bushel. Here are 15/. u the y 
of the half acre. 

" Not quite a rood was planted with carrots, nfl^ 
yielded four cwt. of carrot seed ; and t believe the p 
was about two guineas a hundred ; which was at the r 
sf more than 39 guineas an acre. 

** An acre was planted with potatoes, the pro duce of ■ 
which was three hundred bushels, and they were lold M i 
It. the bushel. 

** The remainder of the field, thai b, one acre i 
about three roods, was with barley, producing^ at tbs 1 
rateofiiBttr quarters per acre I price about 30/. the quartcfw J 

*• Ttal 
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" The aTcrage produce per acre of tUii fifth crop was 
Vpwards of ] 3/. 

*• The gardened part is now in fine culture, and tho- 
roughly fit for a spring crt^ ■, and that which was with 
Vi^cy might by proper management, haTc been so too. 
But the old tenani (juitted the form last Michaelmas, and 
the new one seems to have paid very little attention to its 
condition. 

" Before paring and burning, the poor wet pasture 
Was scarcely worth Ti. Sd. an acre ; bu: now, after the 
detailf it ia unnecessary to add that it b rcaUy worth more 
' than double that sum. 

** No ^csh manure has yet been wanted, and it is not 
fUiworthy observation, that the spots where the heaps of 
turf WCTC burnt, although the ashes were entirely cleared 
■way from such spots, at least as much as possible, were 
peculiarly rich and fertile, and their produce of distin- 
gutihed luxuriance i a circumstance which affords strong 
presamptive evidence that nut only does the paring and 
burning the turf yield a rich and fertilizing manure, but 
tliat the burning the soil itself imparts to it a singular 
tichnest and fertility. 






* Paring anj Burning in the Parish <jf Taiffyj hy Mr. 
MVMFQRD, 

** Of this I cannot give so full and minute a detail as 
the former instances; but Mr. Muuford's general ac- 
count may be esteemed very little less satisfaAory. In 
the first place, Mr. Mumford occupies his own estate, 
and can therefore have bad no inducement to exhaust the 
Jand for a temporary emolument, to raise an abundant 
'woducc for a few successive years, then to quit it totally 
i[K)Teri(hed, and look out for another farm to treat in 
sS the 
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(He siinc miaoer; as mere tenants are £orh«"rfT« said 1^ 
do. His only rational objetJt was the permanent and ii 
creasing benefit of his estate ; and this he thi7i!;:!it nfi^ 
could not more probably accomplish than bv bnJ"-i^KW'-| 
ing, and breaking up with paring and burning, hit f 
cold coarse wet pastures, which produced hut Smill quinJ^ 
titles of very indifferent grass, and that not till Tate in J 
the season. He has accordingly pared and bumitWrtf j] 
acres, all which have answered in the mott salisfeflbry 1 
manner, even exceeding his most sanguine hopes and c»i J 
peflaiions. For the Four or five first years after the opera* j 
tion, they have been constantly cropped, and the productiT 
fironi the fertilizing quality of the ashes, has alwars been j 
copious and abundant, far beyond the rest of the form, 
well as much cleaner and freer from weeds. After that p©« J 
riod it has commonly been treated like his other lands, I 
crops and a fallow, with the occasional intervention i 
clover, &c. both for fodder and seed ; and has neverbeeS 1 
inferior to the best of his old cultivsted fields; noytart j 
tliey needed any manure far nine tor.velvcycafs after thif 1 
ashes- When I saw Mr. Mumfohd he was himself, tU j 
latter end of last March, ploughing a field for inriefy j 
which was pared and burn: eleven years ago this spring- 
It was extremely clean and mouldy, and in most excellent 1 
order for the reception of the seed ; but had never received T 
any fresh manure till the present year, since the pariiqf 1 
and burning; and every thing appeared in the most pnn t 
mising condition that could be desired. 

" I asked him whether, whh the land-ditching and ' 
mere breaking up, without paring and burning, the tntf , 
might not have been equally advantageous ? By no mean^ 
he said, and for these obvious reasons : in the first plac^ 
it would have required two, three, or perhaps fotiryear^ ' 
before the turf could have been entirely rotten, and lb* i 

Lmd^ 
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Tmd got into tolCTabl)- clean and pood conditTon ; that 
ODtTipletely to effeii this, tlit several adJilional plougbings 
Vtfultl have b<^n nearly, if not quite, as expensive as 
faring and burning. In the mean time the successive 
ttops would liave been greatly injured by the many re- 
inaining knots and qirnntities of grass, ns well as numerous 
%tcds-, to Iceep both these under must have occasiunedr 
.{feat expanse, and what wa? still worse, the prodigiot^ 
ftlimber of worms, bugs, and inscfts of every kind remain- 
ing in the old turf, would most probably have destroyed 
■ fourth, a third, sometimo more than ^half the pbnt of 
the growing corn, by biting and eating its roots. Intbc 
Murse of these three or four years, what with the corn, 
'(Tass and weeds, the soil would have been as mud) ex- 
hausted as if pared and burnt ; whereas by that single 
operation of thoroughly paring and burning, the grass, 
and weeds, and insefls, were entirely destroyed, and 
all at once converted into rich manure ; the l.ind was, 
3s it were, instantaneously in a perfcft state of tillage, 
and more permanently fertile than without such pro- 



\ 



Mr. Mduford informed me, that in several parishes 
ightor ten miles to the north-west ofhim, such as Lang- 
ley, &c. the practice of paring and burning had been in- 
troduced at least tliirty years ago ; that it had universally 
answered, and given high satisfa^on ; the crops con- 
tinuing to be considerably greater than those of the best 
of the old cultivated lands, and the profits finally result- 
ing much larger than before, even in the proportion of 
two, or even three to one, and of course the real value 
of the land advanced in a similar ratio. 

" Upon the whole, from the several instances now given, 
the utility of paring and burning upon soils of the above 
dCKription, seems to be dearly asd fully established. But 
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BS in situations and circumstances tolatly diSerenIt its f>ro4 j 
pricty has been often denied, 1 asfced Mr. Momforu wha4 1 
he thought of the prj£>ice v>here the turf-soil was exccedf 1 
iagly thin, and iheunder-stratutn sjndy, chalk /> or rockyi 1 
He answered, that there possibly might be cases in wtiic^ I 
the breaking u]> land in any mode might be highly impni 
per i but that wherever it was proper to be done M all, ha 1 
could not but think that it was best it should he <ione 'bf I 
paring and burning : that immediate fertility was thereby I 
secured, nor vns the thin soil at aiU more exhausted than | 
by any other mct'wd : that a renewal, or increase ■ 
improvement of ihe so'' «as sometimes attainable in v»* 1 
rioui waysj by folding, by purchased manure, by firer'] 
qucntly repeated green crops, which would feed an iik>J 
creased number of cattle, which would raisea proponloA 
ably augmented fertility of dung, and effeft a great a 
lioration of the l.ind. 

" The grand objection to paring and burniog a 
have been, that the fire occasions too great a waste a. 
dissipation of the rich nutritious parts of the soiL 
may not this idea be Fallacious ? May not the evaporation 
be principally of the mere watery particles ? And is not 
the evaporation by lire pretty much the same as thai oc- 
casioned by tlic heat of the sun ? And may not both be 
equally compensated by the nourishing dews and frufli^- 
ing showers i But this ih submitted to the consideration 
and decision of better judges than myself*." 

Thi:> husbandry is but little icnown in Essex ; I found 
it in the north-west corner of the county, from Saffron 
Walden to Chesterford. Walden supplied many of the 
hands that paf-^t and bomt Newmarket- heath, in this n* 
cintty. Mr. NocKCLD, the very sensible bailiff' of I 
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Braybrook, wlio manages his Lordship's large farm with 
much attention, has liurnt some old lay ground, Sowing 
turnips or cole for slt^ food, then taken barley, mvS laid 
down with seeds; never permitting two cropa of while 
«om in succession ; but sensible that there ts a great trea- 
•ure in the ashes, is careful to preserve it. With hitn the 
bushandry has been excellent ; but tt makes or mars iand, 
entirely as it is cropped. 



SECT. V. inRIGATIOX. ' 

" Our meadows, or low grounds {say Messrs. Gkiccs), 
•re seldom watered by art ; ncr is i: thought possible that 
any considerable pan of the county should have this ad* 
vantage without greater expense than prudence will jus- 
tify. No capacious caverns or receptacles for large quan- 
tities of water, formed by barren mountains, art to bC 
seen in this part of England ; nor are our streams so plen- 
tifully supplied, that, by damming them up for a few 
hours, a country could be inundated at pleasure." 

An Annotator remarks upon this, — " that spirit, at- 
tempt, and ingenuity seem more wanting in much of tssex, 
than water." 

" I confess myself entfrely of the same opinion. 
Scarcely do I know a river in the county, but, with very 
little contrivance, might be made with the utmost facility 
at any time of the year, so far to overflow its banks as ts 
water the greater part of the adjacent meadows } say* 
■carcely is there a brook or rivulet so imall and inconsiderw 
able, but might be so forced and trained as to accomplish 
the same purpose during the months of March, April and. 
May. Thus, in both cases, upon the occurrence of dry 
farEbiog smnitien) inigkt fertility and luxuriance of 
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be imparted to soils which otherwise wonU be scorched I 
and btirren, liardly producing grass sufficient to paj ths ' 
expense of cutting, and making into xtry onsavouring ptti* ' 
fill kind if bay. I pcrfeflly remember a farm in Kent, ( 
a spot as fiat and unpromising as most in this county, npOA ] 
which was no iaconstdcrablr proportion of pasture tnd 
meadow, not worth lOs, an acre. The farmer, an inge- 
nious spirited man, was determined to try whether he 
coold not manage to overflow these meadows and pastures 
when the season proved unfavourably dry j and on the 
other hand, to prevent inundation when the weather hap- 
pened to be sufficiently wet and rainy for proper and full 
vegetation. Both purposes he soon accomplished^ at some 
little expense indeed, but which was amply compensated 
by the vast augmentation of his crops of hay, and the 
abundant luxuriance of !iis after-grass for feeding his cows 
and fattening his oxen. The land which before sometimes . 
baixty produced ten hundred of haj an xttt now not 
Dnfrequently yielded two or three tons; und instead of 
being dear at an aimuitl rent of lOi. would have beco 
cheap at 40/. Hundreds of situatioDS, in the county of 
Eisezi by similar treatment, and under the direction of 
simiUr skill and ingenuliyi I have little doubt might be 
rendered equally advantageous; at present, however, we 
appear (o have litttc conception of this species of improve- 
jnent *.*' 
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GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 



SECT. VI,^ — GESEBAL IMPEm'EMEWT. -~'^ 

Besides the particular cbjcfis 0/ the preceding sefHaD!^ 
Itnade inquiry into the improvemeiit which Agriculture 
in ^encml had cxpericticed in the county, and especially 
in the last 20 or 30 ycjrs. 

The country about the BelchampSt Bortfly, Gesting- 
thorp, Uoimer, &c. very much improved in '20 years.— In 
hoi low-d rain i ng ; in the use of chalky in converting to 
tillage ai) wa^tc scraps of land; and in throwing manjr 
little enclosures, crowded with pollards together in open 
airy £eld(. 

Agriculture certainly improved about Maplestead in SO 
years : more corn raised ; and the lands cleaner and in 
better heart. 

Mr. FisiiER Unwin has known the husbandry about 
Coggcshall 4'0 years ; and is dear that it is much improved 
in the last 20 ; especially in sowing many more tares, which 
he considers as a capital improvement. 

Mr. Dawtree, who remembers Soutluninster almost a 
wilderness, says that improvements in 40 years arc very 
great ; and that in 20 they have been considerable. 

Mr. Strutt, at Tcrling, has paid attention to the state 
of Agriculture for above 50 years, and is clear that it bat 
been upon the whole gradually improving j and niore still 
in the last fivc-and-twenty years. 

Mr. CooPF.R, at Langenhoc, is of opinion (hat the hus- 
baudry of that vicinity is very much improved in 20 or SO 
years : the single article of changing wheat on fallows 
(which used to be eaten up with black grass) to barley, is 
a very great objcfl in his estimation. 

Mr. Majendie has some doubts whether the improve- 

nent of the husbandry of Essex, uul particularly about 

Hoding. 
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HedingliaiT), has been great in 20 yean. The manage- 
ment has always been good ; and upon the whole, so much 
better than in many counties, that there was not an cqoal 
field ibr it. In some circumstance*, it it without dcubt 
better. 

In 1770 I fotmd the town dung, &c. of Colchester 
selling at from 5j. to 6/. a load : I was much surprised to 
find DOW (1805) that the common price was from 5/. to 7/. 

In the former period I noted that all the wheat in the 
country was very carefully hand-hoed ; the pra£dcc is co(»> 
men at present, but the expressions n\ake me suspcA that 
it is not equally universal now : %iit cvuld not get handi. 

That the quantity of chalk from Kent used at present 
is not equal to what it was then, I have not the least doubt ; 
but on this head they may fairly urge as they do, that the 
land has been so generally manured with it, that the sanae 
benefit no longer results from the application. 

The produOs at that time noted, were wheat thiM 
quarters and a half; barley six ; oats eight. At present, 
wheat three quarters and a half; barley five quarters ; oats 
five quarters ; and the reason of the equality asdgned it% 
that much barley is sown oo fallow ; and many oats on • 
wheat rt^b. 

Mr. Saville, of Bocking, has no doubt of the fafl* 
that more live stock is kept by the farmers than there sras 
twenty years ago ; and therefore the husbandry improred. 

Mr. Brimstone inherited his estate forty one years agOi 
and he is very much of opinion that many farms in that 
vicinity are not at al! improved in that period : land^tdi> 
mg is the chief article at present, and so it was then. 

Mr. Hakdy, at Bradfidd, who has farmed there Dear 
forty years, is clearly of opinion that the husbandry of 
that neighbourhood for many miles is greatly improved | 
but chiefly in the last twenty years ; broad hcdge^owi 
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arc reduced, others removed; more draining done j tares 
introduced, and in general a more careful and attcntirc 
cultivation. 

Mr. PowELi., of BircVholt, ' thinks that husbandry 
is improved in tlie last tweniy years — y'ts ; I ihoald think 
that ft U imprtvtd. But th» tone nX voice indicated some 
«znaU doubt. 

To thcte slight remarln f vhall add one general obser- 
vation : I have known parts of the county of Essex forty 
years; and most of it above twent<r years ; and I im of 
Opinion that in the two great poinh of holtow-draiiiing and 
maniirtng, no change has \A&i place thnt merits much 
Attention; thecotrnty, as Mr. Mi-jENDiE well observet, 
was almays among the best CMttiVated in England. Bin 
in more general ohjefts, I take it improvt;ments have been, 
if not a^ive, at least moving. The single article «f 
changing the system of fallowing from wheat to barley, 
has been very imponuit : anti most of ifie general 
operations of the farm have been better executed in the 
last tareaty years than in the preceding twenty. 
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UVB STOCK. 



ESSEX was never famous for its Jiv« stock: il ]u4 
no £riv</ of its otvn of any lunJ, and was ciduged with 
every species of cattle, sheep, and horses, that the most 
motley fairscouIdaSbrd. It is honiever amlc^Ded to this 
obje^ : the introdu^oii of South Down sheep and Devon 
cattle has made them tiinti and this always produces its 
tffefl. 



SECT. I. CATTLE. 

The objefl which generally pci^ades Essex, is the 
keeping cows for suckling calves :— next, grazing in the - 
manhcs. The dairy district ia not considerable. 

COifS. 

Dairy farms at Bumpstead and Hempstead, with mach 
more grass than arable : a note of some years past. 

1805. The face of these parishes much changed i a 
great deal of grass, land is converted to arable, and the 
dairies consequently lessened. Radwinter and the two 
Sampfords, and some other parishes, had also many 
dairies twenty years ago. The ouinbcr of cows now 
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greatly lesscneJ; and nuny of them applied in suckling 
calves i some few gr,iziers who fatten bullocks. Tweuty- 
five cows sow reckoned alargcdairy. 

frir. HoKiJER, of Hempstead) haithc most notcdiUiry, 
and was so obliging as to give, mc s,om^.i»&fiii^tMn on 
this head.. The breed, most^ciurjl.iiexc. is., tbe long 
boincd Derby. There have been someSuflblks at Bump- 
stead; hisownarc Derbys. He makes two meal cheese i 
that is, the night's milk skimmed and mixed with the 
morning's fresh : he sells at IJ. to &d. per lb. ; but 6^. a 
more general price. I ate some of his cheese at Mr. 
RcccLES's table, and found it excellent. A wey (2561h.) 
per cowreckoncd a common prochice. They are bought 
in at three years old, at from J3/, to J 7/. per cow i are 
attentive not to keep theoi so long as to lessen much 
their value as fatting stock; rad the Derbys, when turned 
out from the dairy, or sold, fittcn well: better they 
flunk than the Snffiilks. Not much strair is ealea aftcr 
Christmas, when they have hay given, bfwhichacow 
will cat two loads if permitted. They have no tumipq 
as the country is too heavy : straw does well while the 
rouetis last. In summer they consume the produce of two 
acres each. The account pec c«w may ibus be stottd: 

.... !, ,,... 4..,..rV- /.:/.,<i 
Two loads of hay, ..M,.«.»"t-<>»H'— •««••— •• COO 
Two acres summer food } rent, tithe, and rates, 3 
Two tnonths at straw, ...» — ..........».*.». ^..... U 8 



Expenses of dairy, maid, &c. 

Decline of value, ..... 

Losses, hazard, 
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Seven dozen of butter, .».-..»... 
Clf, 

Plg^ ;. 


4 4 
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11 18 
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Profit, 


£■ I 16 






To this must be added, the profits which result from 
hay, reckoned M 3/. 3 ton at home. If the two Itrads are 
the produce of one acre and a half at SO/, the rent is 45/. 
andif mowingt making, staclcingi ficc. be 10/. it makaaa/.i 
to which add sundry other expenses 20/. ; in all 75j.| 
and dcd«^ this from 120/. there remains 45/. profit, 
provided nothing be reckoned for manure j added to 
a*/, gives profit per cow 4/. 1/. and on three acres and 
1 half is 23/. per acre, which, every thing considered, is 
not too high. But if any of the Und receives manure the 
deduction will be consideraUe : the general idea is, thai 
the plough pays better than grass : ft notion, however* 
the truth of which must depend on the price of com} for 
the soil is strong and tenacious, and expenses conse- 
quently high. 

Mr. Wiltshire, of Wcthersfleld, keeps Welch cowi 
for sucldingi which he prefers to Suffblks. They pay 
kirn* their own calf included (which be sells youag) tO/. 
per bead. 

Mr. FoRTtR, of Little Leighs, keepsSuSblks for totk- 
liag, and they pay him far better than any others he hai 
trkJ: th«y givtMUch milk » htdJ it long) «nd in pobc 
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of foodi shift fairly ; however, he never pinches, what- 
ever the breed. 

Mr. Kbtcher, of Btirnham, suckles, and prefers Suf- 
folk cows for that use. 

Mr. Wakefield once suckled seventy cows ; and the 
Derbjrshires answered so much better than others, that if 
he was to go into that branch of business again, he would 
have no others. 

Mr. Bawtree, of Southminster, has suckled Welch, 
Derby, Suffolk and Scotch cows, and has found that the 
Anglesca Welch pay best. 

Suckling the common system at Bradwell : great lasses 
by hoving ; Mr. Spurgeon has thus suffered severely. 

This gentleman's calf-house attracting my notice, I 
found the floor of brick, laid with such spces, and with- 
out roortar, that the calves were sure always to lie dry. 
Wood rots so quickly in such a situation, that this im- 
provement is valuable. {Pltite LIU.) 

Sir Thomas Leonard, at Avely, keeps twenty-three 
cows for suckling : has tried several breeds, but finds Suf- 
folks far better than any other. 

Mr. Newman, of Hornchurch, keeps a dairy of ten 
cows, from which he has made 14001b. of butter since 
January, besidts supplying a pailful of new milk from 
the cow all summer through daily, to animals not 
quite so useful as the cow that feeds them — fox 
hounds. The cows all SufFolks, and Mr. Newmam 
assured me they were better for the dairy than -atriy 
other. 

Sir Richard Neave, at Dagnam-park, has nine cows 
and a bull of the North Devon breed, which do so well 
with him as to establish his opinion of tlieir superiority ; 
has had several other breeds, but these excel. He has 

BSSfiX. VOL. hO t two 
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two Suffolks, anJ aithongli they are prcat niilfccrs, yrt facM 
sale or fattinj; thcj' are infcriur. Tlic bailiff's expression 
waS] that he would not whh for betier thin Dctodsi 
cither for suckling or milking ; an J they keep thcmxlics 
always in good order, never gelling poor, whicl) is the 
case wi lb other breeds. Sir RiCHrtKo's other stock an: 
small Scots, whit.h p.iy him beat. 

The E.irl of Si. Vincen r, at Rochetts, keeps twcnt|f 
eight cows of the lon^-horncd breed, and a bull from 1 
HoRTOS, of Cotton, by Trent. They arc chiefly 1 
sDclcling, in wMcIi tht-y answer remarkably well; 
^old calves at ten and twelve weeks old, for T/. bi, aiul S 

Lord Petre, at Thorndon, keeps a dairy of t 
two cows, Holdemcss, Sullblk, and Dcvoiis, aiui tbi 
SuSblks are best in his own estimation as well » io itlK ^ 
Mr. Mii-Es the bjiliff; he is not, however, a jodge j 
of the Devons., as they arc new here. 

About Hillcric^j- msny cows arc kept for suckUng* 
ihc long-horned Derby preferred, btil many Sulfolfall 
among them. In passing thrnu}<;h tliis country, 
mark>:d a strange jumble and mixture of breeds, as if the 
farmers had no settled notion of what was best, but 
bought wlutcver they could pick up cheapest at fairs, and 
bred (qnalty from all. I was told that Mr. Finch had a 
good stock, but lie was absent. Every Tuesday iltcrc it 
agreai calf mark- 1 here ; they are brought from the LoB- 
dwi cow-keepers, and bought up for suckling. 

Mr. CovKKDAi E, of Ingatesione, has suckled vitk 
sevLr.d sorts of cow, and has found the Welch and Strf> 
lolk to answer his pur^xKc best. He buys North Wales 
heifers two years old o.i'for 5/. and they have calves before 
tiicy arc four years old. 

Mr. Bridge, of Buiisbury, sucklesi and pnfen vfaM 
be calls the dwarf short horns of Yorkshire 

Mr. TABi^uy suckles, and prefers Welch to all others. 
Cow* 
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Cows for suckling are the common stock in the vicinitv 
of Skreens ; and the Derby the faTourite breed. 

There is much valuable pasture and meadow about 
Ongar applied to the dairy, to suckling, and to grazing. 
Mr. Dyer dairies above twenty cows, and he thinks it by 
far the most profitable application of the grass : next 
Stickling, and lastly grazing. He sells calves at two week<» 
old for 9/. 

Dairying much at Stanfield Rivers, and all the way to 
Epping : there are most long-liorned cows kept^ but mafiy 
Wcfch. Mr. Mansfield prefers the lon;T.horncd for 
good land j but on poor cold soils the Welch. He is in 
the grazing system, and cliiefly North Wales beasts. 

In the extensive districEt around Epping, where large 
tracks of good grass are applied to cows for the dairy and. 
for suckling, the favourite breed is the long-horned 
Derby ; next the Welch. 

At Chesterford the cows kept arc in general suckled ^ 
anU Derby the favourite breed. The Rev. W. Macklin 
keeps Stiffolks, and dairies them with success j seven, three 
of them almost dry, and selling only three calves, as one died, 
and three cows went barren produced in cash 57/. ; ihe 
ntamber can hardly be reckoned more than four and a 
half or five in estimation, and consequently the produce 
ii ample, as a family of nine or ten were supplied with 
bntter-milk and cream, and much cheese. The skim- 
milk sold to the poor, to their great comfort and satis- 
fsiJUon in this suckling county, where none other is to be 
had. Mr. Shephhrd is also getting into tlie same breed. 

Lord Braydrook, at Audley-end, has a very fine 
dairy of polled Yorkshire cows and two bulls ; and gives 
much attention to continue the breed pure, and improving 
by a due seleflion of calves for stock, and feeding them 
for the first two years on the best of every thing : his 

T 2 yearlings 
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yearlings ami two and three years olJ arc of such a &i 
3tid in such cate, as mark ihc care whith has been t;ikca of 
ihcm. Mr. Nockold assured me that thcv are cxceUeot 
milkers, some of tbem giving in rlic height of ihc season 
three gallons ai a meal. He has a three v ear old spayed 
heifer that promises to be an c:ccccdingly fat beast : his 
Lordship's other cattle stock consist chiefly of spaji 
AVelcli heifers, bought in at Harlow-bush fair. 
are first turned into sainfoin roucn ; then are taken il 
the yard^ to coarse hay ; after that to sainfoin hay for t 
months before turning to grass, and sells or kills fa 
liar vest. 

Mr. Montague Burcoyne suckles twenty cows; 1 
intends to change for dair)-ing : he has Oevons and Sm 
folks. The former best for quality of milk, the latwar ft 
(]iiaDiity. 

Mr. Hicks, at Hockley, ^vho came from Sufiblk,foaiid 
a dairy of Suflblks here, but cliey all died of some 
wasting distemper, he knew not what ; but ihcy died 
of scouring, caused as he thought by drinking salt-water. 
He keeps only Welch cows now. 

Mr. Wesi'ern, at Felix-hall, has for some time ben 
convinced of the superiority of the Devon breed of cows ; 
he has compared them with the Sutlblks, and the sliort- 
homed breed, and found them more advantageous than 
either, especially in point of hardiness : if these breeds 
ve together in a straw^yard, there will be no comparisoa 
in iJicir condition. 

Mr. Western estimates the produce of his dairy of 
twenty cows, Dcvons, SuSblks, and short horns, Urns 
per cow : 
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£. s. J. 

Calf fatted, 3 3 

Two hundred lb. of cheese, 5 

Butter 451b. best ; besides wey ditto, m. 2 10 

Pigs, ^ 1 O 

£. 11 13 

Besides milk and cream for a large family. 
1784. Suckled at Braxstcad, and paid 4/. 10/, ahead. 
•* The farmers in the neighbourhood of Ongar, buy pigs 
at four and five months old, at 1 8/. each \ keep them on 
skimmed-milk for about a month, and sell them at 1/. 4/. 
Thirty«three per cent, made on the refuse of a dairy is no 
bad profit. The general proportion is one for every three 
cows in milk : as our cows, in general, stand to the pail 
for nine months, this will make three pigs fatted from 
the skimmed-milk of each. The average quantity of 
butter made by each cow per week, is four pounds of 
sixteen ounces, and the whole, therefore, of each cow, is 
1561b. which, at 

£. /. d. 

The average price 10^. .• f> 10 

Calf upon an average, IS 

Small pork, 18 

/;. S G 

Though last Saturday, sucklers of a week old, sold at 
Gngv market for 40/. each ; but this was an extraordinary 
thing. 

" Our cows in general arc the broad liorned Derby- 
shire sort, and now cost 10/. 10/. 

" The farmers in the neighbourhood of Epping, arc 
not so particular either in the age or sort of cows they 

T 3 keep 
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keep as one might suppose they would be ; the general 
sort is the Derbyshire broad horn, or Welch cows. 

*^ In the dairy farais the calves are generally sold at a 
week old, to the suckling farmer; if they arc reared 
(and many good farmers are getting into the praAice, 
from the great prices asked by the cow jobbers), they 
are taken from the dam at a week old, about Christmas, 
and have flet (skimmed) milk given them, about the 
warmth of new milk ; after a little time, a lock of sweet 
hay is put before them, in the calves coop ; when they 
begin to munch this hay, the flet milk is mixed with 
water, and about May they are turned to grass. The age 
of the animal, when of most use, is allowed by the best 
farmers in this neighbourhood to be during the second, 
third, and fourth calf; and yet strongly impressed as they 
arc with this idea, it is not an uncommon thing to see^ 
in the best dairies, cows of thirteen and fourteen years ol4« 

" The keep on the old plan, before potatoes and other 
novel foods were introduced, was the best grass in sum- 
mer, and the best hay in winlcr-, now their winter food 
is as various as can be ; grains, v.iiich they fetch at a 
great expense from town, turnips, pot«itoes, malt-dust, 
pollard; but with all these, the best and sweetest hay^ 
indeed some farmers will not allow even their dry beasts 
to cat straw in the winter. 

** Onr dairy management is good in the extreme ; but 
I believe it never entered into the head of any of my 
farming neighbours, to caltulate the proportion of butter 
to milk ; this they have observed, that when the hay is 
a large p/oaiictive crop upon the ground, the cows cat 
ir.ore, an I th-.h- niil!< is not an rich as when the quan- 
tity on t!:e j^ror.rd is less ; and this, I should suppose, 
Yiiay be \.ry naturally accounted for. 

^^ The rliunss in coa^mon use, arc barrel horizontal 

oces, 
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ones, the size in proportion to the glairy : there is one 
thing peculiar to our dairy-women, wl^icli is, that tliere 
must be a certain proportion of sour in the cream, cither 
natural or artificial, or they cannot ensure u good churn- 
ing of butter: some keep a little of the olJ cream for that 
purpose; others use a little rennet, and some a little 
lenion-juice. When the butter Is come, as tiiey call it, 
the dairy-woman throws it lirst into clear water, and 
then on to a board, and witii her hand in each situation, 
squeezes the butter-milk out, and when on the board 
sprinkles a little salt over the whole mass (for one of the 
propenies of Epping butter is, to have a little salt in it} ; 
the lump is then divided into pounds, and they, as they 
are weighed, are again squeezed, and rolled on the board 
with the hand, till they are about fourteen inches long. 
This is the whole process. I need not add, that clean- 
liness at all times in the dairy is an essential article. The 
butter thus made, is either carried to Epj^ing Friday 
snarkety or Waltham Tuesday market, or delivered to 
higglers, who have appointed places in the neighbourhood. 
The large dairy farmers generally agree with sonic Clare- 
market bulter-man for the whole produce of the dairy ; 
at two different prices from Novciiihcr to M:iy, iiiid wf 
viria, and they pay the hig^s'^''* ^^^ farthing p jr . )nnci fi;r 
carrying it to town. Some farmers, most oftiiv::! small 
ones, sell to the higglers who at:cnd tiw i^^iiket*." 

The f.irmcrs on the Bnrnhani and .Suni!i.r»ins(er 
marshes, &c. are in a system 'vliicfi lias iiu ro.:;i*J m-ich 
since the dearncss of lean stock : it i'l tli.i: •)£ iiryin^ y-ning 
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calves and wcaninj» them; some prefer bull calves for 
castration, and wiiich they k**ep till they arc fat buUockft 
for Smitiifieid ; others cow c;dves of the true short-homed 
breed to sell at two years or two years and a haif old, to 
the cow-kcLpcrs Mr. Wakefield is in the latter system* 
From Barnet fair through the autumn Iv: has them coU 
Icfted. Those from the London cow-keepers will not 
do, as they keep small cheap Derbyshire, or any sort of 
bull that get calves, which will not answer the purpose ; 
he procures all he ^ an from Yorkshire of the true breed, 
as these sell readily to the cow-keepers. He puts them 
first to skim-milk, and tempts them to eat something else 
as early as possible— bran, oats, oil-cake, the sweetest 
hay, turnips, cole *, and finds that nothing does better for 
them than Swedish turnip cut small. They are kept with 
the utmost attention to cleanliness. This is continued} 
being in cheds at night and out by day till spring, when 
ray-grass is ready for sheep, and then they go out gradu- 
ally, according to wt^ather : after rav-grass to the best 
marshes ; in the jutMinn to colcst-ed ft. .ding otFfor wheat, 
and jf'^er that to tiirrips; but he mukc it a rule to feed 
tliem through the whole period of kcc'^»i!ig as well as pos- 
sible. The hci^^-rs «^.o o!F«u two and a half or two yrars 
and three q^^nrrtrs f'l<i, at i'i.)in 1 ';/. to 2.?/. a head. This 
year and ti;e last tiuy hav;; been boii^-iit in at !5/. 10/. to 
4/.; bat bull Calves at 'J/. 10/. He very lately gave 60A 
for six'ecn cow calves. lie hns a man who does no other 
work in autUinn, winter, n'ul sprin<r, than attend them. 
iSome farmers, when tbf/ are turned cut, make tlicm 
foUowj -.-s of fattir.^; stor!-:, h it Mr. Wam-fu.i.d conceives 
♦hat i: ihcy will n^jt pr-.y fcr '^;Ood keeping they u^ll not 
for bad He rrmarks, however, thai the system is 
ha7r.ra''*''>', he once lost onc-lif:h of his number, and 
iOiFic ^razitrrs many more. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bawtree, of Southminstcr, is also in this system : 
I saw many on his farm. He buys both cow and bull 
calvesi the latter for raising a succession of steers for 
grazing. He aoes not appear to think it necessary that 
they should have any great preference in feeding. 

CJLf'MS SCOURING. 

Mr. Ketcher, of Burnham, has found the following 
receipt almost iiifallible Two tea spoonfuls of rhubarb 
and a table spoonful of peppermint-water, kneaded well : 
if one dose does not s:op it, a second Is given with a little 
red wine added One of Mr. Robinson's calves was 
dying as they conceived^ and this medicine recovered it. 

** Many calves arc farted and sent from hence to Lon- 
don ; but you have sufficient accounts of their method of 
treatment, and indeed I have little to observe upon it. 
In ^'eneral, I believe the principal points are, to keep 
them clean and dry, and their pens so formed that they 
can move but little, and not get at dirt of any kind, and 
particularly to give them the mother at the same hour 
precisely night and morning; they otherwise become 
very uneasy, and fret themselves. Some farmers give 
barley meal in their troi.ghs with the chalk, and I am 
told it answers very well. Bleeding to make them white, 
is very rarely, I might almost say, never praiStised, unless 
it is done by the butchers when they get tiiem home. 
I find the Devon calves the best, most distinctly, I ever 
fatted, as well in regard to disposition to get fat, as qua- 
lity and colour of meat ; and the cows bear hard living 
in the winter better than any other sort 1 ever saw. I 
have put them out to straw at one shilling, and eighteen 
pence a week, and upon this experiment, as well as ob- 
cervations in my own yards, I found this opinion*." 

• Western. 

SOILING. 




" The business of butler-making has been in a great 
measure relinquished in the parish of Sandon, from the 
want of good spring water, and a smoaky taste, which ii 
communicated to tlic butter when the cows feed upon 
i, particular pasturesj or when foddered with the haj 
which is mown from them. Tlii; Las bicherto baffled 
every means of cure or prevention. Vhen the cows arc 
fed upon tares, other giass, or hay, vtry good butter is rta- 
dily obtained ; and even when fed upon turnips, cabbages, 
or (hat tliey gather up the falleo leaf, by proper care and 
attention, the disagrcablc flavour in the butter is prevented. 
" These obstacles to the making of good butter have 
led to the more general pr;iiftite of suckling, which busi- 
ness seems xo be very well understood in this parish. For 
this purpose the breed of cows from South Wales arc ge- 
nerally prefi:rred } though the calves which they produce 
arc often found weak and unhealtliy, and seldom ^ICD M I 
luiidly, or pay so well, as those bought in from dairies;. I 
To promote the torpor, and quick -feeding of the calf, a 
bait weij^hing about two ounces, cooiposeJ of the powder 
of fetmugreek, wheat-meal, and a unall quantity of pow- 
dered cbaik, blended together with mild ale, is given 
monuDg and evening just before sucking ; this lulls and 
dispotct the calves to sleeps thereby advaoung thur £u. 
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tcntngy which is generally accomplished in about 12 weeks, 
paying 4/. 6J, per calf per week, during the whole time : 
this nutritive opiate is also supposed to have a very good 
effcA in whitening the veal. 

** In the neighbourhood of Billcricay the cows arc par- 
ticularly liable to slip calf, which is generally ascribed to 
an infedlious effluvia proceeding from the first false birth, 
the ill effects of which is supposed to be in a great measure 
prevented from spreading, by immediately burying the 
s^bortion, burning straw dircdlly over the place, and smear* 
ing the hind parts of the cow with tar ; but above all, 
keeping her separate, and as far apart as possible from the 
other cows, ought never to be neglected $ various reasons 
are assigned as the cause of this accident, but none that 
appear conclusive, or satisfaAorily explained. 

** In the neighbourhood of Rettenden the accident of 
slipping calf, which some years ago was very prevalent, is 
now thought to be very much checked by the practice of 
bleeding the cows when they are about one-third of their 
time gone with calf. 

** Our largest dairy farms are at, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Epping, so deservedly famous for the richness of 
its cream and butter*. The farmer even here confines 
himself to no particular sort of cows, but keeps up a stock 
of promiscuous cattle, bought in as opportunities offer, 
t^ugh indeed the more provident of them say, where 
the land is particularly good, the Derby and Leicester* 
shires have a preference. These in the summer are fed 
vith the natural and artificial grasses, and in the winter 



* ** Much of the supposed Eppin^rhutttr comes from the Hnc dairies ia 
Korihaaipcoashire, and tluise parts : at Bumpstoad, near Haverhill, in 
^iflC, are tome fiue old pastures, and dairy fajin«, that make very good 

with 
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grains. The best dairies are built oti the north sUlc of 
the farm-htnises, calcubtcd to be always cool ; and arc 
furnished with square troughs, lined with lead, sufGcIeni 
to hold nine or ten gallons of milfc, which is seldom suf- 
fered to be more than five or six inches deep; this, ia 
winter, is skimmed four, and, in summer, two or three 
times; the cream, after being kcjic three or four day*, 
^ churned into butter; and the milk, after it irill afford 
no more cream, is given to the hogs, whic'i it fattens tO 
most delicious pork. 

" The great variety of soil in this county, and the con- 
sequent difference of herbage in a very small space, has 
doubtless contributed very largely to that intermtxtin^ of 
breeds among the sheep and cow cattle, with which the 
primcst of the grass lands through the county arc generally 
depastured : but though this observation applies to the 
county at large, it docs not extend locally, and through 
those particular distrifts where the herbage, from lime 
immemorial to the present period, has neither degencntcd 
or improved, and where, withotit question, the pastures 
employed for particular purposes, would favour the breed 
of one species of stock, rather than that of another. 

" Tliat these matters have hitherto been too much dis- 
regarded is plain, for in the richest and most Inxuriant 
pastures, are too frequently found an assemblage of the 
refuse stock, and cullings of the adjacent, t.-e northeni, 
and western counties of the kingdom. 

" The stock 6f cow cattle in most parts of the kingdom 
(if we except the breeding counties] is chicdy appropriau 
cd 10 two piirirosirs, viz. the dairy, and for grazing ; in 
this county, a third may be added, that of ^ucklin^ or 
feeding calves for the London market. The rank which 
these dilfcrcm modes of appropriation holds in ibe ««]■ 
' " matioQ 
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lAation of the Essex farmer is, first, the dairy ; second, 
suckling, and third, grazing*. 

" With regard to the dairy, so much depends upon the 
unwearied exertions of the msitrcss, both early and late^ 
that unless the farmer's wife is able and willing to encounter 
such fatigue, little profit can accrue to the farmer therefrom. 

" In the country about Epping and Ongar, this business 
is carried on extensively, but where in general there seems 
to be no particular choice or preference as to breed, or 
the stoclc of cows best suited to the purpose. The Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Derby, Lincoln, Leicester, Craven, Hol- 
derness. North and South Wales, and Galloway breeds, 
are indiscriminately mixed together, and constitute the 
principal dairies throughout that neighbourhood. 

** In a few instances a preference was observed to be 
given to the liolderncss, Leicester, and Derby, the milk 
of which cows (as well as that of the other dairies) after 
standing 24 hours, is fleeted ; and the skimmed-milk is 
drawn off from the Ic ads, into vessels (not lined with lead 
but) of an increased depth ; this is called doubling : here 
it remains for 12 or 24 hours, during which time, as the 
cream rises, it is fleeted two or three times. It is then 
thrcbled or put into tubs, or still deeper vessels, where it is 
occasionally skimmed, and kept so long as any appearance 



••This order of estim.ition rnny be just, though the I.i«t, from being 
attended with the least trouble, i^ every d;*y becoming more and more 
common. Bui although thif is undoubtedly ihe case in this county, it U 
clear it cannot l>c so throughout the kingdom at large, as the advanced 
price of beoi aud vcai, butter and cheese, is nearly the same. It may be 
further ob-icrvec!, that dairying, ruckling, and grazing, will naturally 
▼cry soon produce their Ilw] ; so that which of the three is most profiD- 
able now, will perhaps bo tho reverse seven years honce. Something of 
this kind, indeed, h?.> already taken place. Grazing, marked above i« 
the least profitable, tlii^ year, 1796, when stock had been tolerably well 
bought in, ban turned out the most advantageous of any. But the equi- 
librium will in due time be restored, and the biluncv: continue then to 
vibrate as usual.— //fft^^/u/. 

of 
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of cream or richer milk is found to form upon the surfitr. 
The butter which is made from the after-flectings of the 
milk, is of a paler colour, aiul of an inferior quality to 
that nude from the cream, which rises the first 2i hours : 
it is generally churiteil apart, and sold at a lower price. 

" The 'kiiiimcd milk is usually applied to the purposes 
of feeding porkcn, or small pigs, for the London market i 
these are always kept very clean, and warmly lodged, par- 
ticularly ill winter, during which season, as well as in the 
summer months, tliz milk is always sour before It reaches 
thctrou;ihs, but on thai nccount iherc does not appear to 
Iiethelc;ist possible objection i as the pigs are always fbtmd 
to thrive cstremcly well, and their fji, from repeated trials 
of comparison, is lirmer, and vastly superior tOth»«f 
hogs fattened upon pease or meal. 

"To account for this, however paradoxical it Biaf at' 
first appear, and certainly against the more gcnerilly re- 
ceived opinion, is by no me^ns difficult ; nor VJII it seem 
at all extraordinary or strange, when it is considered, that 
the milk with which the pigs arc fed, coniaini all the rick 
l^lijten, or that component pan which would conctimtft 
cheese ; and no one (it is presumed) will dirny the muri' 
live qualiiiei of that important article, in the list of (bose 
necessaries which compose one of the priacipRl in ttm 
support of human lif:. 

" About two acres of the prime pastures arc usually al- 
lowed for the consumption of a n)ilch cow, which at 23/^ 
per acre (agreeably lo the genera laveragc laWc) is 46/.; to 
this tithes may be added 3/. &/. per acre ; and poor's and 
Other parish rates +/. in the pound. A loss of 50/. is ge- 
nerally sustained upon the sale of the old cows, and au il- 
lowancc of ten per cent, upon the years produce, ought 
in rcasoft to be made for risk, accidents of slippiofr caff, 

V doflor. Sic. Sec The account will then stand upon 
a dairy of twenty cows as follows. 
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The Dairy Dr. 

ths interest upon the 

cost of 20 cows, at 

10/. each, 900/. at 5/. 

per cent, per auin. 10 O 
To ditto upon the first 

cost of a bull \0L at 

5 per cent. - - - 
To 40 acres of pasture 

land at ^3^. per acre, 46 
Tithe upon di:to d/. 6</. 

per acre, 
lfior\ and other parish 

rates at 4/. in the 

pound rent, ---940 
Annual redu<5tion in the 

▼alne of the cows 

from the time they 

arepurchascd : ill sold 

out or dried to be 

fattened, say 7 yei4rs, 

at 7j. 6d, per cow, 
Datiry maid's wages, - 
labour iucidentiil tu 

the business ot 'he 

dsiry, including hay- 
making, fodclering, 

and all other aticnd- 



10 




Fuel, 

lacerett accruing upon 
tbe first cost and wear 
and tear of the dairy 



25 
15 




O 



- - 4 10 O 



Allowance of 10 per 
cent.upon the amount 
of the year's produce 
for accidents, loss of 
calves, cow-dodlor, 
Ac. - ... 26 



8 O 



156 S O 
Salance in favour of 

the dairy, - - - 108 8 

£.264 2 8 



Per contra it is Cr, 

£• 4. d. 



By 6lbs. of butter 
a week per cow 
for 'IQ weeks, - 

By 4lb. ditto, for 
14 ditto. 



156 



- - 56 



til 2 



which applied to 20 
cows, equals 4240 Ih*. 
11</. ncrlb. - - - 194 
£y the net profit upon 

8 pigs per month, for 

six months, -IS pigs, 

at 14.'. eacJi, - 
By ditto upon 4 pigs 

per niontr», for four 

monthp, 16 pigs, at 

\-\i. each. 
By 20 c:dves at 25/. 

eacli*. - - - - 



6 8 



- 30 12 



-11 4 



09 



£.264 2 8 



* Since the above was written, the price of calves lias been prodigiously 
advanced. Calves about ten weeks old, suckled in the parish of Dunniow 
during the present month, February 1802, have been ^oid tor eight gui* 
aeaa a piece.— /f(mi/!rff. 
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whicb leaves a clear profit of about SI. 8/. Q\/i. upon eacb i 

" Thus much however is to be observed, that the caW 1 
cuht ion stands upon a supposition, and according to the J 
generality of cows chroughout the neighbourhood ; that 
the dairy in question is of the most uniform and prime 
quality, and that it is also under the most skilful and at* 
tentive management. 

" Wlicre ahnost every breed of cows in the kingdoot ] 
compose the dairy, and where a less attention is paid to , 
the feeding and management of them, the farmers arc ex- 
tremely unwilling lo allow that the average produce of their 
cows in butter exceeds 4ibs. per week during the 40 weeks 
they are in milk, or IGOIbs. per annum for each cow. To 
this diminution of profit in the article of butter, from the 
smaller quantity of milk, is further to be added a loss that g 
is necessarily sustained in the feeding of a less number of i 
pigs, and which Upon the whole will be found to reduce 
the net profit to about 3/. per cow ; but even on this Tiew 
of the subject, and which issurely considering it at the very 
lowest ebb, the dairy business will prove far more beneficial 
than that of the common mode of suckling, a truth dearly 
illustrated by the following exaaiplc. 



A SuMrtg 



^TTLlJ 



98» 



-990 

9 O 

O O 

.800 



J SuMng Herd 
; o/M Cows. Dr. 

To aaniial interett ac- £. t, d. 
' cnrin^ uponthc first 

cottof 90 cows, at 

9^ per cow, 18QC 

•c 5 percent. 
To ditto on the first 
• cost ofalmU 9^ at 

4 per cent. - 
Td 40 acrtt of pasture 

landat 9Qr. per acre 40 
Tithe upon ditto 3#. 

tfA per acre - 7 
To poor's and other 

• pitkh rktet, at 4/. in 

fheoouod rent 
Aotmu redudHon m 
. liicinltteof the cows 

Iromthe time that 

they are bou2:Iit in 

tin ther are sold or 

dried rar Ikttening, 

^f 7 yearsy at 6s. 
"^r'cow - - 6 
Thdtf.cahres bought 

in at S5#. 37 

Mariiet charges upon 
. 50 calves, at 2/. 6d, 

Mrcalf 
{«|iiMN|r incidenul to 

the herd, including 
. Jtoyimktng, fodder* 
, yug^ and all other 
- ' iKcessarf attend- 
ance, per ana. • SO 
To allowance of 10 

per cent upon J 97 L 

lOfw the grots pro- 

dvce of the year f6r 

accidents, cow-doc* 

tor, &c. • • 18 15 




10 

- 6 10 



153 4 
Balance in favour of 
the herd • • 34 6 



£. 187 10 



Pit Contra they are 

" Or, • 

BythesaleofSOcalves ^« /. i* 
fattened bvthe 90 
cows in the course 
of the 7ear,aad sdl« 
ing at Smithfitld on 
an average at 3iL 
IS*, each • 187 10 O 



'» 



• » • 
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Which is equal to a clear profit of mbout 1/. 14/. S</. upon 
each cow. 
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" This, however, is by no-means proportioned to whifcl 
the profit would be, if the trows uted for this porpoM | 
were of a proper and unifona breed. 

" In support of this assertion, it is particularly convpi ^ 
nient in this place to recur to the management of a get^ 1 
tiemaii in the neighbouflioot^ ofEp^jing, whose attcntioa I 
to this, and to every other bfanch of rural economicSi il 
as highly deserving the emulation of, as it is truly bencfir I 
cial to, the surrounding country. 

" In addition to other regulations and improvcmeats^ j 
Mr. CoNvtRs has Utely introduced a breed of cows frgia j 
Devonshire, which seem to unite al! the requisites for th^. | 
dairy, the draft, for suckhng, anil for grazing. Their miUc I 
is confessedly richer, and in every respciTt superior to tl 
of thcHoldcrness, Leicester, or Derby; though firom tbe 1 
size of the animal, it must necessarily follow, that th£ j 
quantity must be less; and which, in comparisoo trtth ttM I 
Holderness cow, ij allowed ro be by one fourth pai^ I 
though greatly superior in its quality. One acre and an hilC J 
of the prime pasture lands in the county, is allowed to bt .J 
equal to the full and complet^ maintenance of one of thoc I 
cows for a twelvemonth; in' the course of which ttnu^ j 
every two cows will fatten live calves. The first cost of J 
these cows, expense of driving, and every thing included^ 
is 7/. 10/. per head. The suckling accouiu then, uf a ' 
herd, consistingof twenty cotes, will, upon thcpreccding 
principles, and the most dtarly nifiblished daia» stand 
iliiti: 
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A SackBng W-rrf n/20 
Cows, 6f Ike De- 
vonshire Ireed, Dr. 

To ioter«t annually £. i. 
accruing upoo ihe 
fimcMtoraocowi, 

. u V. lOr, per cow, 
M 15U K J per 
cent. - - 7 10 

To ditro upon the fint 
coil of a bull, 7/. lOf. 
n J p«r fan. - 7 

To 30 acTM of prune 



paMure land, i 



33,. 



Titho Qpon dicio, Si. 

W. per acre - S S i 
Td ponr^ and other 

puuh ntn, ai 4>. 

ID [La pound rent 19 | 
To 30 cilvo bought 

initlASti. W. each 33 10 ( 
To labour iocidrntal 

ro the herd, indud- 

ing hvfnakiag. Tod* 

dering-, and aU other 

neeeitarjr altend- 

U)ce,ul8/,peraiui. 18 O < 
To market riiarget u p- 

IM BO cahro, u Si. 

MbkIi . - 6 10 I 
T««ll owance of 1 per 

cent, npoo the grnu 

pnxluee of the fcar, 

1B«CS/. . . 19 19 I 



Balance in lavout o( 
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/"ff Conira ihey are ' ■ 

Cf." 

BrthetalcofSOcalref £. .. dll 
bntned upon ihe. ■ 

milk or the 2D cow* j 

wiihia the year, ind 

wld at Smilhfield 

mjrlcet at a/. 1 8j. Cd. 

tich, equali 195 5 





Which is equal to ^boui 3/. S/. 9|i/. nett proSt Jimiaat 
per cow ; and allhough there is evidently z want of coin* I 
cidcnce between this and the preceding account, in the 1 
-price of the lean, and also of the fat calves, siill that state- 
ment is expressly corrcfl, being derived {with much oihcf 
of the most material information) from the books of Mr. 
CoNTERS, Mr. Smith, of Sutton, the Rev, Mr. Abdt^ 
and other gentlemen, to whom much b due from the 
public, for their candid communications, and individually 
from myself, for their politeness and hospitality. 

" In this last statement it may be objcfted, that oo 
discount is allowed against the cows for their decreasing 
value. This is answered by long experience in tbear 
native country (and a very important h& it is], that when 
from age or accident) this breed is no longer proper for 
the purposes of milk, their hardiness and peculiar con- 
formation enable them to retain for the purposes of 
^zingr all >I)c condition and value of their first cost, u 
hazardable heifers. 

*' A decided superiority therefore attaches upon thii 
breed of cows, not only for the dairy and suclcltng, but ta 
their disposition, to keep in good order during the term 
of their mtllc, and in their great aptitude to feed, or to 
fatten afterwards : thus uniting at once all those quabiies, 
which are supposed lo exist individually in other breeds, 
and thus in one sjKcics, concentrating all those excellen- 
cies so long and so earnestly sought for in the most per- 
{e£t of these animals : such, for a short instance, as the 
Wales cows doing much bitter with a less quantity and | 
inferior qnaliiy of food, than the Derby or I.eiccsteri J 
their thin blue milk being more appli cable to the pur- ' 
poses of suckling, than the richer milk of the Der^and 
Leicester } the advantages of the laitfr for grazing over 
the WaTe« br<rt.d in cases of ac<idcr.t4l loss of milk, or 
when 
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when old and unfit for the dairv, with many other requi- 
sites and obje<!tions, partly founded in speculation, and 
partly founded in fafl ; all conspire to be admirably qua- 
lified in the native cow of a particular distrifl in Devon- 
■hire. 

" The most distinguishing features of this breed are» 
a fine white horn {not clialky) streaked with red : the eyej 
full, round, bright, lively, and clear; the external circle 
of the pupil, tinged with a deep yellow ; around the eye 
is a gold coloured circle, which colour, in all cases, will 
be found to prevail on the inside skin of the cars; the 
chop mealy; the countenance cheerful, and eqii.dly free 
Irom any thing of a black cast, or the smallest spot of 
while i the permanent colour of the breed is :i bright 
btood red ; the points on the back, and hind quarters, 
equal to the most highly finished of the improved Rakc- 
well breed ; and tlie shoulder less weighty, but with 
more roundness and beauty than 'a generally to be seen ; 
flat clear head, jaws free from gum, and throat free from 
dewlap. 

" At attention to all thrsc matters are indispensable in 
the purchase or breeding of these .mimals, particularly in 
the choice of, or in the perfeftions of, the bull. 

** The accidents and diseases to which all cows are 
liable, are so well known, that it may not be necessary 
to state any thing further than a few suggestions, apply- 
ing to those cases which are but too frequent, and f^ially 
experienced in this coiinty. Bleeding when the cows arc 
from one-third to half gone with calf, is earnestly recom- 
mended as a preventive against premature calving, and 
when the accident does happen, to bury the abortion im- 
mediately, and to keep the cow as widely apart as jxtssiblc 
from the herd< To be particularly carcfiil that she does 
DOt receive the bull which herds with the other cows, at 
V 3 km 
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of time» a 
»lie may be thought completely recovered, and free from 
the pouibiUty of coinmunicjting the smallest infcftioa. < 
For the disease called the red-water, bleeding, and change 
of food in many parts of the county, particularly in the 
islands, and upon tlkc etnbanlccd marshes, hive been 
found eS'e^ually to answer. When the teal craclu, uid 
the bag becomes indurated and inflamed, it is often the 
consequence of high feeding, and these are the unifonn 
indications of approachin^r garget in the dug ; in this caae 
the cow should be immediately blooded, her bag should 
be well washed, and anointed with hog's-lard or sweet 
oil. The teats should be dressed with goose grease, ind 
the cow kept as cool and quiet as possible. In afcw days 
die bag will become soft, the inflammation subiide, aad 
the milk, gradually return to iu usual purity and colour*.* 

Farlieulars ceucerning Mr. CoNr£XS's Dairy, tommtaii' 
caUd to tlx Board. 
BrtiJ. — ^Tbe North Devonshire ; having found by cx> 
periencc their superiority in every respeil over all the 
others that I have tried. I might prefer the Hercfbnt- 
shirc, if my land was £rm enough to bear them j but 
mine, like the land in most dairy icoumries, is of a tena- 
cious nature, and sud~ers by the treading of heavy cattle 
in wet weather. 

Summer Food, — If extraordinary good, one acre will suf- 
fice ; if moderate, one and a half. 

Winter Food. — If in milk, one ton of hay •, and arc best 
kept in houses while any fudder ii given. 






Taking Bull— Ax three years old. 

Drying. — I have observed in thi^ and moat other dairy 
countries, the praAice is to continue milking or suckling 
a cow till her constitution is so exhausted, that no power 
of fattening is left, and her flesh is then no better than 
carrion. In the vicinity of London, 1 am toid, the Jew 
butchers purchase the cons that have been so worn out, 
at very low prices, to make sausages of. It is ditBcuk to 
say precisely at what age a cow should be dried, at it 
roust depend in some measure on the constitution of the 
animai ; but on an average, I think, between the ages of 
Mven and nine. i- l ■ . 

■>■»'; ^ y"^ •■'..'■ ■ 
Wtaninf^.^-Vrom the time of ^icir, birth} those only 

tbat arc calved early in winter, skim nii!k and warm 

water, in which an infusion of hay. 

Produce. — Upon an average, ten cows give five dozen 

pound of butter per week in the summer, and iwoduzca 

iti the winter. A good North Devon cow fals two ralves 

a year. My thirty North Devon cows hqve this yi;nr, 

upon an average, produced thirteen pounds fourtecq, 

BhilliDKS per cow. 

•- ■ ..««.^..-. — ^..^ *w^,*i4 

Siitn-mili. — Either tt» the fattening nf porkcrt.'w to 
the disposing of it at the rate of three-pence per gallon ro 
the lower classes of the people, or to the taking of pigs to 
keep at the rate of from three shillings and sixpence to four 
and sixpence per week. 1 have known a hoj; faHtvl to 
the weight of sixty-six stone, without the off-i], at eight 
poundB to the stone, fed only upon tkim-milk. i .| 
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M. — One pint per nek&McaciM* 
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Amihtf Noif relative to the same Dairy. 

t ,. d. 
" Forty-seven calves sold ia I798i „«— .. 239 ]8 10 

.Milk, at 6^. 2 gallon, ».,.. 141 10 

9S4 8 10 
'^ Pild for 28 sucfclcrs, „ — 40 17 

j_ jC-SiS U lo' 

1 " Exptnie. ■ - - 

Thirfy.fivc acres grass, thirty cows, %i 10 

Tithe 3/. ., „.... 5 5 

Rates*/. 10 10 O 

68 5 

At straw one>third of winter, ten for twenty? i s o o 

weeks, Ij. 6^. a week, - 5 

Labour one nun lOf. ft/, ditto, ■--•. ..>-. S7 6 

Boy 8j. ditio ™.-....-.., 20 16 

Forty-five loads of hay, at one load and an ^ 

half an acre, tliirty acres, 30j. an acre, ( 08 5 

rem, tithe, and rates, ...3 

Mow, make, cart, and stack, 20/ _ SO 

;f.229 12 o" 
Six score dry ewes run over rouen. — 

Produce, 343 11 10 

Expenies, » 229 IS 

Thirtycowi, .« . -„ ^ 113 19 JO 

" I will here add a statement of the annual expense and 
produce of a dairy of twelve cows in the nortb-castem 
part of the county, and at fifty miles distance from the 
capita]. The expenses are cKicHy estimates, but as nearly 
accurate as may be. The produce in butter and cheese 
is from corre<ft extrafb from the farmer's books ; and the 
rest of the produce is according to the best and fairest 
computations that could be made ; and the whole is u 
SHcdium of KTcn years, beginning with 1780. 
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lucrat of twelve 
cawi coKJi^unae- 

tiang more liiia CL 

tXllo upon llw Snt 

«Oit ofbtill, itT/. 7 
To thirty aero of pi*- 

ture, al SQi, per 

Kit ■ - SO O O 

11[he, at 1>. an acre 6 
Pow't and other pa- 

riili rate*, at Si. in 

thepuond - 7 10 Q 

Ajinual lupply ini] re- 

duaioo in the vilue 

or diC cowl • to 
Dairy-maid'i bMrd 

aodwaeei.lOweeka 10 O O 
Labour ipcidenlal (o 

thcdairf, including 

hajrmaldng, &c. TOO 

Fuel ' - ■ 3 IC O 
Sill for butler and 

tbtmt . . 2 7 8 
Bnnhta, bra«ii*, cheew 

dothi, &c. - IS O 
Dairy veiteti of all 

kind* - - I J 
lotereit opon the finl 

of dairy utemili SCO 

Miowiaftta prr c<:at. 
upOD tbe amiuil 
produce ; cow docw 



PrndiiCf. 

£■ '■ t. 

Cream, butter - UU 9 !;{ 

CiiecK - 45 9 Hi 

Wlitybu:icr - 2 10,P. 

Milkuiediulhehinite, 

or K>ld at a half. ' 

penny a picE 3 O O 

Cream dillo ' O 13 O 

Calvei - - 20 O O 

Kogi and pigi 10 O 

£.104 1 IJ 



SaUnce in ^vour of 
the dairy £. 10 7 S} 
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" In iliis acco'int no allowance wliaiefer is made for 
the core, hboiT, ami &uperin tendance of tlic misirets, 
which were constant and unremitted. 

" The account for t'e jeven years beginning Wflh 
IT89, stands rdther more fatourably. The medium an- 
nual produce was 120/., from the increased price of but* 
tcT) cheese, calves and hogs ; and if we allow ten per 
cent, for the increased expenses, there remains a n«tt profit 
in favour of ihe dairy of about 16/. Pitiful indeed I it is 
truCf no notice is taken of the manure arising from the 
cows } but neither on the other band is the value of the 
bay consumed by them brought to account inHeadofport 
of the reut, rates and tithes ; which is certainly ntttch ex- 
ceeded. Upon the whole, the real nett profit could not 
have been much more than 16/, or I S/. scarcely equivalent 
to the annual board and wages of j conimou servant^ during 
even these seven best years. Much more advantageous 
would it have been, if praftitablc, to hare sold llw hay of 
the thirty acres of pasture jnd Icit the after-grass for fircd- 
ing, though manure had been regularly bought to ketp 
up the heart of the soil. An acre of h.iy in the near vici* 
nJty of London is worth 13/. or 15/. a yearj Hon not 
halfsomuLh'." 



Mr. CixirFR, at Langcnhoc, for his very extensive oc- 
cupation buys in any sort of bullocks that he can get worth 
his money: he prefers Scots, but they arc generally toO 
dear. He ncvcrlies up any. He buys in at Midsummer 
for turnip feeding ; they are put to good grass, and thence 




to (umipa ; after these to rye, and then to ray-grass and 
clover, clearing ihera in May and June. Nonh Wales 
runts he purchases in Oflobcr, as they suit the marshes, 
where the water is bad; Scots must have better water: 
these are put to straw in the winter, have a few turnips 
in the spring, or a little bay ; then to the marshes, and 
■re sold iu August or September. 

Mr. Sperling, of Dyncs-hall, when he was in the suck- 
ling system, made it a rule to cut his bull calves as soon ai 
he bought them, which renders the veal much the better : 
they were stalled, and kept (|uice clean and curried as well 
as his stall-fed bullocks. 

At Ycldham, cows arc not numerous ; they are suckled, 
by some and dairied by others : Mr. Eaton has boihSuf- 
folks and Welch* and is not decided which are most pro- 
fitable. 

At Toppcslicld they suckle ; but the number kept not 
considerable. Mr. Ely prefers Suffoitj, and has had all 
sorts. He has suffered greatly by cows slipping calf. 

Mr. Mijendie's aystcoi forr securing as well as may be, 
a profitable consumption of his straw, hay, turnips, &c. 
is that of buying in from 15 to 20 Scotch or South Wales 
bullocks from O^ober to December, at from 7/. to 91. and 
selling them f.it within the year. They rise from 2o to 30 
score. Doubling the money a fair profit, but not always 
to be cfFe^bed. This conversion of food inio bt-cf and 
mutton being the most diiiicult part of ilic farmer's busi- 
□CSS, it is proper to see the proportion of ibc stock to the 
crops raised. 

farm 1805.— Fallow 28 acres-, oats H ; barley 3+j 
wheat 77 ; white clover seed I :t ; red ditio 1 i ; turnips S^ ; 
Swedes four ; potatoes four ; cabb.iges four ; leaving out 
^ow, bete iie, 

H Straw, 
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Stnw, „ .„ „ IS5 

White cloverstoTcr, -, -... IS 

Spring food red ditto ....« i* 

He has 450 acres in all : twelve hones, three or four cow> j 
100 wethers (rone in spring ; 80 ewes cleared in autamo. 
Mr. Kemp, of Hedingham, being one of the greatest 
maltsters in Essex, and coniequcntly having the command 
of abundance of malt coombs, ties up many beasts for fat- 
tening : he gives oil-cake, cut chaff, and malt coombt ; ge- 
nerally to Irish and Scoich bea5ts. He gives three cakes 
a day, and about half a bushel of malt coombs at Ij. « 
bushel selling price : the beasts drink much. 

Mr, HoNET-ttooD is in the system of buying in Wdch 
heifers at about 6/. which he sells in a year fat, doobling 
the moncv, and sometimes more. 

Mr. Savilie, of Bocking, has found the most pro£t- 
iWc systrm to be buying North V\'Aes runts in Scptonbfr. 
Welch calves sometimes do well) but some arc apt to be in 
calf, and must be re-sold ; and they are hardly of a ready 
sale. 

Mr, Ltp, of Mnldon, who has grazed on a rcspcAable 
scale, has found thjt South Wales cattle are not so good 
as those of North Wales. 

Mr. Wakefield, of Burnham, Is dearly of opinion 
firom I'- ng experience, that homc-breds will not do as frim- 
meri to follow otlier stocl;, like Scotch runts. His fo- 
vonrite breed is the Devonshire. Being at Lord Souek- 
Tille's in Stimersetshirc, at Michaelmas ISO^i, he booght 
twelve cows and a bull, which are his present stock j aod 
he intends to add largely to them by the purchase of the 
whole of that nobleman's present dairy. He prefers them on 
account of their inclination to feed, and the rich quaUty of 
their milk. As to hard living, he has not tried them at 
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it. Rchlivc to miik, however, there is one circumstance 
to be noted: the; have declined here considerably in the 
quality of their oiilk ; it was for a certain time after their 
first coming much thicker than at present : as this is cer- 
tainly a rich country, the fait deserves the more attention : 
1 did not hear of any other breed declining in quality of 
milk. They have had no distempers, and are to the eye 
in good case. Mr. Wakefield saves all the calves. His 
bull is one of the most beautiful I have seen. 

Mr. Prentice, of Prlttlewell, in Rochford hundred, 
buys in Fifes and Galloways between Michaelmas and 
Cliristmas, for fattening on mown coleworts in his yards, 
vhich are spacious, and surrounded by haulm walls; 
aomc also in stalls ; and when it is profitable to wait for a 
rise of otarkcis, gives oil-cake or bean-meal freely, and 
has no doubt of its paying : has with this view fed witit 
cake at 16/. \6s. a thousand, and with meal when beans 
bavc been iOs. a quarter. He thioks cake aad meal 
nearly equal in fattening, if measured by price. He 
gives what hay they will cat. He has generally found 
that this system is profitable, combining the two objefts 
of dung and a rise of markets ; — but his grand staple de- 
pendence is mown cole. His stalled beasts he curries and 
dresses clean, and when used to it they like it much, and 
thrive the better for it. He fattens about a score here, 
•otnetimes more. 

The principal feature in the farm of Mr. Hanburt, at 
Coggeshall, is his cattle system, having a large portion 
of grass. He buys in one parcel of beasts in autumn, 
turning them to the rouens, and to straw atwut the end 
of November, which is given so plentifully, that they 
only pick the sweetest ; it then litters other beasts tJiat 
are stall fed. In February they arc put to bay, and con- 
tinue at it till grass is ready, which Is on an average the 
middle 
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middle of May, and they arc cleared off atout faurest. 
Running an average estimate on these beasts, Ihe account 
he conceives U nearly tMs for each bullock : 

L- : i 

Seventeen weeks autumn grass and straw, 17 O 

Thirteen hay - » „ _..„. 3 12 o 

Summer grass, ...»....« «»...._ 2 8 

Food, „ _.„ £.5 11 

Prime cost, «,..._ „.._......-. 9 

£• 1* " t> 

*' ' Sale at, -..«.._,„.._.—„... 18 6 

*■' 14 17 d 

In*. . 

t)i-« > ;C.3 8 



Another system he also carric* on regularly, is to buy 
larger beasts in July; these, from the time of coming 
home, arc kept as highly as he is able, as it is a point to 
get rid of them the February following, as Mr. Hanburt 
thinks that there is on an average a chance of a go<A 
market at Smiihfield, between the supply of beasts frt)iri 
hay in the shires, and that from turnips in Norfolk. Thii 
lot arc taken from the ronens as soon as they f^II off, and 
put to oil-cake and the best hay till they are sold ; their 
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r. v.:::-} i.h I.:: iliw ,.,, ;.,-^ .,„;.:„: £, ,, J, 

Gnas sixteen weeks, .. «....„ „ 1 13 

Mftcty-scven days cake «7jif'pCT diem, T 7 14. n 

• «79 cakes at 22/. per 100 „ J 

^ Ha^ ten pound per diem „ 2 9 

Food, ..._ - jT. 11 15 O 

Prime cost, ..,._ 18 « 

Kg 15 

Sale, . - £.30 



heMiag on these beasts only tbc dung, from whicli a 
■mall matter it to be deducted for attendance; as on a 
largescale one man would attend forty of them in winter. 
Mr. Hanburt has about fifiy bullocks of all sorts: from 
thirty to forty at all times. 

Id the first of these systents his favourite beast is the 
North Wales runt; and in the second, Fifes; whichi 
bowever, are bought in very dear: he has tried the Irish 
and StatTordihirc, but they arc so long /aliening, that 
he has for some yeirs avoided them. Mr. Hakduri, ui 
laying in his cake, is always attetttivfrto buy it in Junct 
when it is cheapest. This is a capital point, for he nercr 
gave above t^n guineas a thousand ; yet the price has af- 
terwards been as high as 16/. or IT/. This year (l&Oa)h« 
bought at 1 1/., and now in October it i^ HJ. 

In regard to the profit ax thus stated, he hns no doubt 
of it, for the dung has a value which no other manure to 
be got in the country comes near to ; and it is to be nptcdi 
thM there is a profit upon the grass and liay at the prices 
charged. In stalling, lu: finds it of consequence to keep 
the beasts as warm as possit>lc ; warmth is essential to 
their thriving ; and if it brings ofi~ the hair, no ntaltcr, 
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it is a sign of tliriTing, and they will feel the better la ' 
Sinithfield. 

I must here make an otuervatioQ of my own, to reoia 
how slowly agricultural knowledge moves, even after the 
{z£is arc before the public. Thirty-six years ago I put)* 
lished an account of Mr. Moody's ox-house and fatttng 
system at Retford, in which he found warmth of sucli 
consequence, that he gradually closed the air holes of 
the building, provided with sliders on purpose, till his 
beasts sweated oS* the hair, and they did not thrive to his 
mind till this happened. He was an uncommonly suc- 
cessful grazier.- From that time to this I never heard 
of any similar practice till now in 1805, at Mr. Hanbubt'% 
Men farm without an idea of any necessity of knowing 
what others have done before them ; nay, they encourage 
themselves in ignorance, by a pride of rejecting book hus* 
bandry : and it is very right and ^t that thousands of 
pounds should have been lost byoil-catc feeding shiTcring 
beasts in open sheds, by men who think they can learn 
nothing beyond the pr^^lice of the old women their 
grandmothers ; and the Board of Agriculture is annually d 
bringing to light in County Reports, profitable praAicd J 
unknown to the very men who cannot see any use iasoch 
publications ; but ignorance is tts own punishment. 

Mr. Hanouhy has been in this fattening systein twcoty- 
two years ; for the last six or seven he has bought at lOt 
per thousand (they weigh 3lb. each); but before that, got 
them at "/. or 8/. In feeding, he has convinced himself 
that hearts in general eat in proportion to their size ; « 
large beast seven cakes a day ; and a middling one fitc. ( 

Mr. Has-buhv has another application of oil-cskc, 
which is much more uncommon ; indeed 1 have met with 
it but once before — that of giving it to his milch cowl* 
They have four cakes a day and the best bay, and the 

tScft 
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0kit on tUeir milk U extraordinary ; cows almost dif 
fca»e immcdutely t flow of milk : they are kept tieJ up 
■nd wirm like the f;itting beasts, being let Co water twice 
■ dsy> Last winter two thus ted supplied his family of 
twenty with butter, milk and cream ; and they arc with 
§aar cakes a day always in nice sleek order in the coldest 
weather, ftr beyond ihe state of other cows diSercntly 
kd: the butter very good, without any taste, but rather 
Kj^t coloured. Two cows gave all the winter from 12 to 
131b. per week, besides the mitk and cream used. Mrs. 
Himi^kt's djiry is well situated, built, >nd aired. 

At Snarum and Latdiingdon, Scots arc better liked than 
.Morth Welch ; but all sons arc kept. 

In Foulness Island, Welch and Scotch are chiefly kept. 
Mr. Bkll brought a bull and cows of the Devonshire breed 
bcrc, and some of them are left now. Mr. Potton ob- 
served, llui they have a good character amongst the people 
Irho milk them. The number of cows kept in the island 
ii very inconsiderable. 

Mr. Harwich, at Raylcigh, bup in Welch calres, 
•faich he has bad at SI. 15/. and nearly trcUed his mmier 
after keeping them one year. 

Mr. FoRTF.R, of Little Lcighs, hai found the half bred 
buffalo stock remarkably good for fattening while young, 
and hare been very profitable to him, 

Mr, D^NEi, of Snorum, spoke of several persons having 
tried the buffalo cross, but considered it as a whim that 
«rotild die away. 

Mr. DuMKiM, of Bealy-mill, has made several cXpcrl- 
tnent-s oo the application of the bran to the use of live 
«ock,'and has found that milch cows pay better than any 
other lor this food -, it answers better than hay, and they 
^TC more milk from it. 

Mt. Williams, of Ongar, is one of the most succc<;!. 

SltlX. VOL. 11.1 y ful 
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9M CATTL* 

fV pr^zicrs in Essex. Some yean ago he kept 70 to fl 
cow;' for suctclin^, but had such iosta by their sli|>ping c 
(cwn to th« anioum of 60 out of HO) tliat he gave op tin 
business, an J commenced grasicr. Hi; favourite buUockl 
are the Herefbrdt for a grcnt sizci and Scots for atmalJertl 
has them houjiht at Ross and Hereford h\n. Me tan hiA-| 
much EUcccss with theni ; and it was with pleasure I « 
ed '20 very fine beasts that will be (at at Chrtstinas. e 
soon after. He has 300 acres of good grass, which he h 
manured verv higiily. In winter he stall-feeds them, < 
grains (be is a very considerable brewer) hay, and Swcdiil 
turnips : at tirst he gives turnips to ihcoi in the field, 1 
when they eat thc^ well, takes them home to ibc stallAffi 
grains two or three time<i a d^y with turnips i indu night I 
rack up with hay ; they rarely fail going on well. Now » 
(hen he lus given barley-meal: has tried cabbages, I 
thinks them better for sheep titan for bullocks. 

In his pri^icc as a suckier, he preferred the ihort^iornej 1 
Yorks, and after them the Derby. He b of Opinion tl 
beaiu do not eat in pr^iportion to their ttze, ud 
served the uxne ration of food eatea by tnaU ones » k 
Ijwgc. 

The following is t grazing account fumithed bf I 
HoWLETf : 



"fw;^!* »-*t9tm 




va JO o 

9 batm, al 10/. lOi. 31 10 o 
i htum, A lOL 10.. 4!l O 



Two Miwandiilialf of 

tumps MSJ. • - 

6lMd>oftiraw, Mckr 



Oil ulic*. ---30 
100 b«whd> of cDW- 

duM, - - .SO 
5 qn. of beani. tt sOi. 7 10 
90 <)n. vf lM«n» grind- 
in Daihcli of potitDci, 10 

II upon capital. 
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The same person feeds and fatteni his sheep and wethers, 
in a manner not totally dissimilar to this of his beasts. He 
fbkis them upon his dry pssturei and young clovers, giving 
thoa turnips, bcan-R-ical and mali-comtx in troughs com- 
modious for the purpose, and at proper intervals letting 
them out to run more at l^rge. The manure hence arising 
bincrediblyrichand fertilizing; and probabl^too the clover, 
if thus folded upon io the autumnal months, ii the bettor 
lecured against the &ost ; the soil being more compresied^ 
, of course lew loose and less penetrable, and the roots of 
Ae plant the more firmly fixed and the Uis liable to injury* 
act. 
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sr.CT. II. SHEBP. 

" As ilicre are but few brccJing flocks in rhis countff 
the uiual mode of stocking with sheep, is to buy cwci in 
the monllu of Au((ust or September, to emicc those that 
have not already taken the ram, to be so disposed as 
early as possible, that the lamb may be returned fat in 
the spring, and the ewe fattened ^nd sold off before the 
end of summer. 

" For this purpose, the sheep generally preferred, may -' 
be divided into two classes ; the Dorset, which begin 
lambing about the beginning of Oftober, and whoM bunbs 
are usually returned fat by the Easter following ; cost about 
25/. each, and arc calculated to pay very well if they re* ] 
turn 3/. per couple (lamb, wool, and fat ewe included) by ( 
harvest. The other class is a medley of Norfolk, Wdch, ^ 
Hertford, Wiltshire, the lambs of whkh arc falling (rom ( 
the middle of December tiil the beginning of Fcbruaryil 
and sometimes (ill Candlemas. These generally cosf Jl 
from 1 5/. (O a guinea a piece, and are also allowed to paf 
*ery Weill taking Iamb and wool equally into the stccounr^ 
if they turn over {i. t. double their £rit cost) in time fbr 
the land to receive its new stock of sheep in the auttimih 
The reasons generally assigned for preferring any of thoe \ 
btter class individually, are, that the Welch arc goo4 ' 
nurses, and feed excellent lamb; \ that the Hertford : 
Wiltshire* stjnd well out of the din, are hardy, and will ] 



* I havprqwatnlly obfcrred, ihal thm ihrrp, bou^it in durii^tfat J 
(nftnih of NnVrmbcr, ind clcind off before ihe Nuvember roUowraf 
^■1* a pradim* in lambn, woni, tai llirmwFrn fiittcncd, en ul ivcngt 



do well upon a coarse and sour herbage ; or that th^: Nor- 
folk are ^ocxi tumip sh<^cp, always f«edmg quick,- and 
paying well after ihc lamb it fattened. 

" The experiment :ttnted to have bi-en made at Flnch- 
ingfield, upon a Norfolk and Sowth-down ewe, illus- 
trates in some degree, the peculiar excellences and 
defers of those brcedi ; and it is only to be regtet red, 
that the trini was not made upon a larger scale, and in 
such a n^anner as to ascertain with a still greater cer- 
tainty, the absolute intnniic value and charaAerisric qua- 
lities of cither animal ', enough however is established 
from the expcrimcm lo prove, that barring the first cost 
of the South-down ewe, it is unqucttionably proved to be 
the better sheep. On the icorc of the first cost df these 
■beep, an objection may be very justly stated as to their 
gcnaral use ; but when the Souih-down shall be more go* 
ncrally bred and increased through the country, in that 
proportion will the present objeflion be done away ■, and 
though they may continue in equal estimation, they will 
neverthelcu, by their being more generally difTufcd and in- 
creased through the coiuitry, be brought to a more equal 
level, in point of price with theNorfolk, Welch, and atl 
those breeds so justly held in requisition for the tincncss 
•f their wool, and the superior excellence in the flavour 
of their mutton. 



^ from 3Si. to tOi. tor ibcir ivengi uf icn mooiht Verp ; lad evrn 
Whoi purcbawil U S5i. or -M,. a ticad. I know Mmc (bii jtaj whitih 
MR «*cii 34). B-pi«r, mil I nukcDO ilqubc ilwy will turn out «^iMllf 
prnfiuble. The dtcusuUDcc nwuiiuicd by Mr. Vavi. that tbeu thefp 
suad well out of the dirt, it a bigb recooiiaaidition with rnpcA to our 
W« lad bcavy landt, aul mutt evct render ihmi proGiablf in nich fitu- 
■tiant lo (iltiet (he Souih.down or the Leicntpr, however luprrior ihe:c 
3j bt OD toill ftod puiura luor* [iKuUarly tuited to ihctD."— 
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*' The leading and char after istie qualities of tte higl^ 
and full bred Norfolk and Sculh-clown sheep, appear upoi» 
comparison to be nearly the!«: the wool of both it fognd^ 
to be of the first clothing quality, but the larger quan* 
tity is produced frotn the South-down. The mutton of 
both is equitUy delicious. ISuC the quiet and gentle Soutb*i 
4own in pastsre, must be opposed to the wild impatient 
rsiiiblings of the Norfolk, whose constant exercise not' 
only excit«s continual »pptiiitc, but at the same lime oc> 
cations comsiderable wa»< in the pasture, by trcadmc 
down and unnecessarily spoi]in)r a great deal of what tbcjr 
do not cat. For this extraordinary exertion on the part 
of the Norfolk sheep, in thus (as it vere) wantonly d»> 
stroying s large portion of food that is prepared for is 
subsistence, there does not appear from the experimenti 
ibo0e-noiiced> to be the smallest occasion at leait toi 
put it on an equal footing with tha South-dawn in thad 
particular i for it is evidently demonsiratatj by that ntpM 
riinent, that in an equally sized ihecpi the heaviest, aad 
most capacious stomacht and consequently requiring th« 
greatest quantity of food, is found to appertain to th» 
Norfolk sheep. The hardiness of the South-down, nbi 
during tvet and cold lodging, and a greater dcj^ree of atM 
■tinence and fatigue than the Norfolk in the fold, b » 
superiority of much moment ', and only to be equalled bjr 
another, which they possess in a very superior dcgrc?, 
which is that of doing well upon coarse sour pastures. 
These are fairly to be contrasted with the delicate comti* 
tBtioni and the lender u'oniatic herbage, required by ilae 
Norfolk i add to all which, the South-down is an equally 
good turnip sheep, and for every possible purpose, who. 
ihcr for its flesh, for its wcol, for breeding, for folding 
BT for the butcher, ihej drnuml a Icn supply of foo^ 
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aad e£ m inferior .qmlity, to that which in every situa- 
tion seems indispensable to the well doing of (b« Nor- 
£>lk. 

" The crosses which bi^c been mnclc between the 
Norfbllc and Welch ilicep by the South-down rjtn, art 
t^soinc farmers esteemed hij;hly adv.intagi.-ous ; by others 
they arr dfspsod as tnongrci, dcstiiutc of all the excellen- 
ces, but reiiuning most of the Ji;fe>^<i, which individu- 
aOy appertained to the stock fi-om which they werepro- 
liaoed. This contrariety of opinion, and that amongst 
genilemea equally re^iefbtble for iheir veracity and jiidg* 
mem, emb^irrajses and obiicures ihe question so much, 
that nothing short of a regular scvies of expetiinents accn- 
ntdy ailetvJed to, and conducted upon an extended scale, 
can ever elucicLite the Iriuh, and |)ro\-e the necessity of x 
preference cither on one side or the other. 

" From the cxccilem stale of the high land drainage 
ibrougb this county, theic are but few spots in it which 
^K tiabie to communicate the rot to slieef^ In the pro- 
grcuof the tour, but one instance deserving noricc oc* 
currcd, and that was in the nci^^hbourhood of Kast Horn, 
don, upon ihe commune cjU(;d BuW;id, and Orsct Fen. 
These commons, it is to be remarked, are particularly sub- 
jcft to inundation, winter or summer ; bnC the djacaw 
is iibterved to be more prev.Alent and fat jI alter light and 
partial overflowings in the summer, ttum after the more 
firequral and extended inund:ttions at other seasons. The 
other disc.isea and accidents to which this valuable aniaul 
is liable, are not so sciiously experienced in this coumy 
as in many other parts of the kingdom. The foot-rot, 
and Kab, wluch produce considerable iiKonvenienccs ib 
other places, are but slightly felt even among sheep pro- 
duced from the slock of the Lincoln and Leicester breeds, 
> and which are found most gencnUy to depasttirc in the 
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•• The Norfolk and Cambriiigeshire shcq>, witha ckmi 
of the West Country and Hcrtford,iire generally preferred! 
and « a Rrcat diversity of opinion prc^-ails rtspoRlag 
the superiority of tTie Norfolk and Souih-domi, it has- 
ted to ihc following experiment by a very accurate and- 
well informed gmtJemiin at Finchingfield. At Horringer 
fair, in Suffolk, in September 129!, a lot of ewe IirniB 
was bought in at six pounds ten shillings per scor«. At 
Lewes fair, Sussex, in the Oftobcr following, a lot of 
South-down ewe Iambs was bought in at thirteen pounds 
per score. These sheep were depastured together, and> 
in every rcspcft received the same treatment until the 
26th of Seplembcr, 3799 ; a single sheep, which was ad- 



jtf%td to bk thelefcTof adb lor/ wit tiiett Wkeh' <mt» 
and ifter both had fmtted tweilty*8ix hours, wtrewdgheil 
adive» the South-down weighmg ninety-six pounds, and 
tilt NMUfc nfaiety^fire pounds : they were then slain^tmd 
ffat following resulted fipom the experiment t 

iN6| carcass, f»—»»»y»»f»»« f »y»«> f »—>—>•— »•••—•» os^ 

H legs cut off at the usual knee joints, 1| 

4^ caui, ••• — •—•»•••—————♦——•♦——•—•—»# 9 

* 7% neao anci pincKf f »»Mf y »«»*^f m »» w »— ••»— t % 
•Syguciaty ♦■»— — <■—»» » •»■>»»<*•»•»—♦——————— '■^ 

TAf entfaih and their contents, •••m»#m«««mm 14 
fl lostbyJciUii^siqipoiedtobeuriiiey H 

9§lb9. 95 lbs, 

w 

'^b fissourof At SoudkHlown were, 

/• d* /• d. /• dl 
niftM* Of Jat, 4§al per lb* •«0««t»«M«««««* 10 
HBft ns ikitt and wool, #fM««MMH«*«« 5 
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^Im finMmroCthe Nbriolk were,. 
|Jb»oc nitt tto s if — —> itf M ft— — ••« w t»M<y 5 
tud first C09t| i j y uj i !■■»» — M - M - 6 6 
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^otal diArence m favour of the Norfolk sheep, 5 S 

^Itistpbeobeervedf that neither of these ewes had had 
any young, but at the time of making the experiment| 
the Norfolk was more than half gone with Iambi and the 
Smtb-down had but just taken tlie nttu 

« In 




" In the I»l3n<is of Willasea, Foulness, Set. Liocoh. 
Leicester, Souti\-down, and evcrj breed of polled iheq* 
iTc preferred to lliose of the horned kind. The hcwneor 
■n»r£t>>br»J wethers, from a cross between the LtBColS 
and Welch, whenf*t, at two years dI-I, will weigh twentyi 
pounds per quarter, and six pound to the fleece. The 
CTO« between the Lincoln and I^icestcr at the suneagf/ 
will weigli twentT-fotir pounds per qturter, and eight 
poonds to the fleece. These breeds are held in eqtial tad* 
ouiion, and with proper care on the pjn of the shep- 
herd, are ahvays kept healthy, aikl fetmd to answer e<- 
iremely well. 

" The SoBth-doivn ta^ed of sheqi has been teeh f»- 
troduted at Gosficld, and promises to answer extremely 
well ; a preference, however, is still given by lery good 
judges, to a cross breed between the Soueb-down ram 
^nd Norfolk ewe y the produce frotn which fttiCiH wcB* 
and is much approved of bv the butcher*." 

" This seems the proj>er place lo introduce the commit 
nications on this subject iit a Ictlcr irom Mr. TuUBLMr* 
of Gor.field. 

* It is about lercn years since I introduced Sonlb^tonM ] 
iheep upon my f;ns$ luid^ ; for some time after, I h 
to encounter the prejudices of my i>hcpherd and all my 
neighbours. When I first took on these sheep, 1 had i 
about fifty Norfolk ewes, ro which I put a Sonth-dowa I 
ratn. The Iambs from this cross were generallr adnlreda ] 
and several of my neighbours wished to try a similar es> I 
perimcnt. Thtj did, and succeeded extremely well b I 
ia a fift scry well knour, that scarcely any other rams I 
are here now made use of than South-down or Lncesteiw | 



Mm, hf tUott who boy io Norfolk cranei hi order to 
procare £it lambs. Upon the wholci I trust, 1 hare 
ground for asscning that the South-<lown are superior to 
the Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and West Couutry sheep, in 
point of form, hardiness, £aeacss of wool, and dlsposi- 
lion to fatten. However, these sheep arc now likely to be 
supplanted by the new Leicestershire, or Dishley breed ; 
iroinc of which I have been in possession of for the last 
four or five years. The wizthcr lambs of the Di!>hlcy and 
South-down breed have been constantly kept together, 
from the time of their being weaned to the time of their 
being drann ofl" by the butcher ; and the Dishley have 
invariably drawn of}" hrst as the falicu and heaviest sheep. 
The same fa£t ii repeated this year. The rams also of 
this breed are now preferred to the other for putting to 
Norfollc ewes, ihe produce being larger and sooner fat.' 

*' The butchers complain that the sheep above de« 
scribed are rather disadvantageous for them, the ofial, tind 
Ihoie pirts contidiffed peculiarly is [htfit (>cnjtiisit«, not 
being nearly great, in proportion to tlie carcass, as Is th£ 
Morfolk, Cambridgeshire, and West Country. But this 
perhaps is a satisfaiTtory proofof their superior excellence; 
and it was tbc grand objeik that Mr. Bakuvvem. always 
litned at, to produce as large a 4]uantity as possible of the 
most valuable parts, and as small a one of the less valu- 
able : in short, to render them the most profitable and 
advantageous to the grazier, leaving the butcher to shift 
far himself. But even he, perhaps, is nearly compensated 
by the superior value of the skin. 

" But notwithstanding the above high recommenda- 
tions of these sheep, and however well ilicy may answer 
upon our dry and light soils, and such firm and solid pa^ 
lures as those of Mr. Thuhlov, I am apprehensive they 
i«ouId bf 00 means so well uiii our heavier and wetter lands. 
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MtheK«rfeIk«ndWiIlslnK» whote loiifcr!^* and shorter 
wool keep them:o completely oucof ihcdin, vhicbiiMsl^ 
become so troublesome and pernicious to llie fomxr., 
Thislh^vc beard some of our farmers strongly ofajcfk to. 

" Mr. VaNCOCVE* rcaurks, ihal Norfolk ewes arc 
the slock usually j^moi Lpon the marshes in tbe ndglwt 
bonrhoad of North Fambridge ; butitoithcSouth-clowa 
breed are novi <rying upon tlie marshes ; but as the expe- 
riment is quite new, no report can be made thereitu 

*' The above communications from Mr- Tbuiii.ow 
were sent tnc in the year 1796 or 1797} he has now ncrf 
recetitly fDeeembcr 1801) indulged me with some additt- 
on«l information rcspetUng the nen- Leicester and Sootivi 
down brcedi of sliecp, vhjch seems more dccisiTc, ai to 
which dainu the preference. After an experience of 
about twelve years of dilTereRt sorts of sheep, a decided 
preference is nonr given to the South-dmrn breed. The 
Dcw Leicester have bad a yaj fi'ir trial : the best sores 
were procured, mii rims of high blood were sonmlty 
hired ; tltifc practice was regularly carried op for eight «• 
ten year?, but is now discontinued, and the South-dowm^ 
stands with the highest rcputatioa." ^ 

" If the South-down sltecp have the prc&nenec apoa . 
tlic comparatively dry soil of GoifielJ-pari:, they mnst 
have it in a still higher degree upon the heavier and 
wettergrounds of which a very large portion of the cotmiy 
coiuisM*." 

Mr. Fen, at Mi Jttlc tan-hall, £nds that Wiltshire cwct 
pay hitn belter than any other stock he has tried. He buyi 
two or four toothed ewes rammed, which lamb soon after 
Chiiitmas. He bat given as high as 45/.> but the ave* > 
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"'ftp 8Sj. } and he has solil the first six scort lambs as high 
M 46/. ; but 35j. the average price. For the ewe he gets 
from 42/. to 45/. The Urabs arc gone in May and the 
beginning of June, and the ewes alt by Michaelmas. The 
lotscs arc heavy ; but the wool may pay them. His pro- 
fit may amount to about -tOs. a-head. 

Mr. Majendie buys in fuU-mouihed Wiltshire cvm ii 
autumn ; the ram is pat to them, and the lamb sold lu { 
then the ewe fattened, and cleared within the year. 

Mr. SaviLLE, of Booking, has bought in Norfollc ewes 
finr toothed ; to which he put South-down rams, and 
wtd the couples fat : a year ago he bonglit 100 South- 
down weiher lambs in Sussex, at 32/. CJ , and they are 
DOW 16lb. a quancr and worth 40/. a-head. Has given 
80/. for Norfolk ewes, and sold the couples at 60/. ; but 
that was extraordinary r he has often made 30/. a-head 
profit: his South-doMms gave 31b, of wool. One hundred 
itad thirty ewes covered by South-down rams Iiave brought 
tirenty-six lambs over the number. He has remarked, 
tbat when a loi of Norfolk ewes arc covered by Norfolk 
ud South-down rams, the lambs from the latter have 
always been soonest fat ; and he is well convinced that the 
bcft stock for this vicinity are Souih-dowo sheep and 
North Wales runts for straw. 

The Rev. Mr. Thurlow, ofGosfield, has long paid a 
great attention to breeding sheep, and having made virj. 
ens trials on different breeds, is well <]ti3liJicd for ascer- 
nining that which suits his soil and situation best. Tie 
takes stock once a year, generally in August or Septem- 
ber: by noting the result of ihii annual examination, hii 
|iragresi will clearly appear. 

In 1780 he began his importation. 
Augusts, 1791. 
Stock : 285 South-down ewes, valued ax S85/. [ 3 rams at 
8/. 8^. each. Bought 70 Norfolk ewes. 

Oflobcr 



Sis lanrw 

.'OAoberlTM. 

tl2 South-down ewes, at 90a 
€3 New Leicester ditto^ at SO/ : 

August 23, 1794. 

168 South-down ewes, at fiO/. 

52 Leicester, at 90/. 
Ill South-down ewe lambs, at 15/. 

17 Leicester ewe lambs, at I6s» 
105 South-down wether lambs, at 14/« 

82 Leicester wether lambs, at 16i# 

13 Rams, at 42/. 
15S Norfolk ewes/ at Si. Sd. 
24S ditto at Ss. &/• 

September 26, 1795. 

200 South-down ewes, at 20/. 
SB Ldcester ditto, at SO/. 
S7 South-downs, 
67 Wether lambs, at 15/. 
89 Env^ ditto, at 15/. 
9 Ram ditto, at 21/, 

7 Rams, at St. 

23 Wether sheep, at 30/. 

85 Leicester ewes, bought at 3/. 3/. 

8 Leicester rams, at 9/. 

17 Leicester ewes, at 4/. 10/, 

1796. 17 Leicester ewes, at 4/. 10/. 
4 ditto ramsy^at 18/» 
89 ditto ewes^ at 4S/# 
201 South-down ewes, at 25/. 
58 Leicester ewe lambs^ at 20r« 
95 South«down ditto, at 16/. . 
87 Leicester wctbtr laiBbs^ at S0/« > 

'; l(M-8Mtb« 



lOf ScnidiKiown wether lamtti; It 16a 
II Ram lambs, at 42/. i 

2 Soath-down rams, at 6Sx. ' * 

68 Wethers, at S6/. 
25 Leicester ewOt at Mr. 
Paid for tupping twenty-five JLeicetter e«<9 iOuL 

September 14, 1797. 
168 Leicester ewes, at 42x. ' 

179 South-iiown dittd, at SI/. 6^. ^ 

55 Half breeds, at 31/. 6i^ 

128 Leicester hunbs, at 21/. 
196 South-down ditto, at 16/<# 

32 Wethers, at 40/. 
4 Leicester rams, at 15/. 
4 Leicester rams, at 42/. 
Paid Mr. Astley for the use of a Leicester rilD»56iL 14/. 

August 22, 1798. 
150 Leicester ewes, at 42/. 

254 South-down and Leicester half breeds, at 25isr 
115 Leicester lambs, 8 ram ditto, at 20ir. 
228 Half bred hmbs, at 20/. 

15 Young rams, at 42/. 

. 5 Old Leicester rams, at 85L 

88 Refiise ewes, at 2S/» . 

40. Young ditto, at 20/. ^../: 

129 .Wctbers, at 84/i 
59 Leicester Iambi, at i^jV. 

Bought in 208 Worfolk ewes, at IQr^. * . ;. , .;) , 
tKtio 64 Sputh-dowa ewes, at Sir, t r..^f 

SStiiaiAikvitt, at iis, U. 

in^ it&hiktmier emta, n Stt.ei. 
^ BoSlHlowa dittOk tt 82/. 
•tiJAtiikiietmu,Utt, 

iSRaa 
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IS Ram lambs, a( +2/. < - 


.-.(<wt.t'' ^B 


S8 Refuse lambs, at 30/. 


^H 


8*1 Lambs, at 16/. 


^H 


190 Half breds, al 29/. lOrf. 


^M 


40 Leicester shearling ewes, U 30/< 


^^M 


8 Ditto rams, at ♦/. 15/. 


H 


■ 90 Half bred wethers, al 27/. 


^M 


H iO Leicester wethers, at 29/. 


^M 


1 Bought in 4S9 on the South-down^ 866A , ^| 


1800. 129 I^iccster cwcs, at 50/. 


^M 


75 Ditto ewe Iambs, at 25/. 


^M 


2+ Ditto wethers, ai 25/. 


^1 


10 Ditto rams, at 60/. 


.^1 


162 Sotith-down ewes, ai 25/. 


^^H 


*6S Soulli-down lambs^ at 16/. 


^^■^H 


8 Ditto wethers, at 25/. 


^^^^^1 


13 Ditto rams, at *0/. 


^^^^H 


September 1801. 


^^^^H 


259 South-down ewes, at 35/. 


[^^^^^H 


168 Wethers, at 40/. 


^^^^1 


5 Rams, at 5l. 5s. 


. ^^^^^^^ 


230 Latsbs, at 25/. 


4M^H 


Au^on produce, ISOI. 


r-v2W 


15 Leicester ewes, .,„ „......„.. 


44 oB 


15 Ditto ditto, ............».»..— _..M 


i7 T 6'W 


40 Ditto ditto, . — ™ ..., 


„. IIS lO 9 fl 




........... 115 10 ^1 


10 Soiitb.down ratns, ...^........w-., 


S4 18 tfS 


1? Leicester rams, .«......».,„„...,«« 


— 85 4 ^m 




if . 496 14 f H 
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1802- ■ -.- 

S20 Soatlwlown ewes, at 35/. 
287 Southdown Iambs, at 25/^ 
SO Eve lambs bought in at dCV. 
S Soutli-down rams ditto, 20/. 5s. . 
50 South-down ewes ditto, 105/. 

. Pkoduce of auction. 

10 Soutli-down ewes, at 30/. ....• ..••...• 15 

84 Leicester ewes, at 39/. 6d. .••«-...•..•.... 46 16 

37 Ditto shearling, at 52/. — ..— •m......m— •• 96 4 

68 Southf*down shearling wethers, ...m-..— 168 15 

80 Leicester ditto ditto, .......^..^..^ ^.•. 48 

4 Ditto shearling rams, ....•m.^...........— •m. 18 11 6 

6 Southrdown rams, ^..m....m. 28 



^M 



• ;^. 421 6 6 
September. 7, 1803. 

376 South-down ewesi at 35/» 

154 Ewe lambs, at 25/. 

1 15 Wether lambs, at 25/. 

31:IUm lambs, at 40/. 

6 iLam^ at 6A 

Fkoducc- of auAion. 

£• /. d, 

Jfij Southrdown ewes, ^ ^ 218 7 6 

1 16 Shearling wethers, 210 8 

50 South-down wether lambs, ....^.m..— .. 59 10 

* 60 South-down ewe lambs, - '.. 69 10 

17 South-down rams, 71 3 G 






;^. 6M 19: 
1804. 308 South-down ewes, at 35/. 

150 Ditto shearling, at 35/. 

170 Ewe lambi^ at 24/. 

* ' vstsz^ fOX- u.] T 5 Wether 



W4 sffrKf. 

5 Wether lambs, at 15/. 
28 Rams, at 41x. 
St Ra;n lambs, at 24/. 
Bought in 98 wether lambs, hilfbredi, at I6f. A/- jgflff j 
62 Dorset ewes, at ♦6/. 

Produce of audlion. 

£. *) 

60 Soutb-dowa ewej, „ „.._..„„.„ 97 J 

■ 160 Wether bmbs, ...» „.._,.,..„.,......,...„. 168 

SO Ewe lambs, -....-..-»-„.._.„..„„„ 45 SJ 

^ 112 Shearling wether*, .— ,.-__.„_„..™.«.,. SOT l*-3 
10 South-down rams, ...»...,.»..-.._.._«-.».,. 89 19 < 

1$05. 140 South-down ewes, at 5Ss. 

218 wether lambs, at 2*/. 

17+ ewe lambs, at B*/. 

30 __ __ rams, at 60;. 

Produce of auflion. 

i. A 

60 South-down ewes» . — -..-„-......._ SS 

40 Ewe lambs - 41 10 

40 Wether lambs, — « 49 

100 Half-bred weihers, Souih-down and Noifolic, 18S 

45 Dorsets, - ™-.. „„... 80 10 

9 Rams, „„..„.._„.._.,. SO 5 

100 Ewtr hoggets, at 40/. .,.-. ™_......-..-.™- 200 

^.670 5 

Produce of the Sock for the year ending August 1805, 
about 1000/. wool included. 

Such have been ihe circumstances upon which Mr. 
Thurlow's preference of South-downs to all the others 
he has tried, has been founded. Throu^eut, the Ltkn- 

tcn 




carrteu much ine bigtier prices ; out he gave up 
that breed from various remarks : he fouiu] them more 

ibjcift to the scab and fly ; but what was much more 
jigainst ihem, they never had so many bmbs as other 
trecds ; nor could so many, proportioned to value, be kept 
the same land. He U well convinced that ihc Souih- 
downs arc the best stock for all his purposes, that he has 
any where seen. 

He docs not fold except in littered sheep-yards, one of 
»hich is very complete ; well and warmly fenced in and 
vith 3 thick stubble stack nearly across the centre, forming 
covered sheds for them to retire under, with space 
jufficisntly open to the air, that they may be sheltered or 
aot at pleasure. He iinds this consumption of straw so 
|irofitable, that be intends it shall absorb that of the whole 
turn ; which he thinks will be more prolitablc than by 
^ying in bullocks. 

In regard to the land they go over, the farm consists of 
tfljO acres of grass and 7 JO arable: rent SOj. gras^, and I8j. 
^tblc. 

Mr. Th DRLOW provides roucn, rye, and has tried winter 
parley, but prefers rye, being forwarder. Tares are ready 

take them from the earlier provision. 

I have been informed that Mr. Honeywood was the 
Cnt who introduced South-down sheep into Essex % he 

is at present (1805) about 500. He tried the l,eiccsterst 

It did not find they answered; the t.ind no! tiry tiiaughy 
iins the bailiff's account. The farmers in the vicinity of 
.Cbggcsliail prefer the cross of Norfolk ewes with Souih- 
jjown rams, which they buy in and fat off every year. 
JtSt. HoNEVWOOD sells many South-down rams, 

Mr. R. Taber, at Bcerchurch, in the dry turnip district 

' Co kh cater, fed off his turnips and clovers with wether 
■nd bullocks: bis system was, to buy the middltag 
V '£ and 



I 



936 iHEEF, 

and inferior Noi folk lambs »t Ipswicli fair (often JejIiflM 
with Mr. GwTi. r, of Ickliiigliam), and kcci»in^ ihcmt-f 
year as followers of the preccJinj; stock ; the «arly » 
buUocfcs being gone, made way for these as fitting stoc^ I 
and always sold fi-otii turnips, after keeping about a year J 
and a half. On an average they were bough: in at ISt. I 
14/. and they were ofien sold at i5i. bsidcs the flccoe^ I 
forming a very prolliable turnip and clover system. 

Mr. Strutt, at Tcrling, began his cx|>eriincnts t 
Souih-down sheep about 20 years agO) by buying 100 I 
wethers at Kingston fair, and ihey fatted so sooo aud SO I 
profitably, that from that time he changed his stock, whick I 
had long been Norfolks or Wiltshires; be sold 60 of J 
them 10 a butcher at Maldon, and the mutton was so much J 
aprwoved, that the man sold many other* under the D 
of South-downs: from that tjmc Mr. Strutt has kept I 
to this brtird ; h; had for some years 300 breeding cvtt, I 
but as the country is much belter adapted to aa annul 
flatting stock than to a breeding system, he gave them i^ I 
for .1 yearly purchajc of wethers when he could get theinf I 
otherwise wether lambs, but still adhering to the breed. I 
He hss uniformly found that they f.titcn better on : 
than cither Norfolks or Wdtshirc ; but thinks ibu tbe 
formerbetteron turnips. Mr. Dines, his tenant ai Snoram, 
in Dengey, sending him two New I^icc&ter wethers for a 
comparison, two of his own Soutb-downs were marked 
and weighed, and 'hey went in all rcspe^s f.iiriy logcihcr : 
the New Liecestcrs bent coni'dtrably, and became mucfa 
fatter; but neither the mutton nor the well ascertaiaed 
information he had received relative to the dijadt'UMagc 
of breeding them, would permit him to think of a &oA 
of that sort. The best Soulh-downs he has ever ben able 
to procnrc, were from the Duke of Rtchmoxd's flock; a 
breed which he cticms as greatly preferable to (be mmp 
imfnvfn 



improvements ; so that when he hears of these being killed 
#f great weight or valuet he is only convinced that much 
pains have been exerted to injure a most excellent breed 
bf sheep* 
Mr. BaAMSTONE» at Skreens, had been many years in 
I tbe Norfolk breed of sheep i but at Terling Mr. Strutt 
shewed him a parcel of wethers, Norfolk andSouth-downsj 
"which had gone long together on the same food : the for- 
mer weit barely meat, but the latter quite fat ; and this 
indaced Mr. Bramstone to change his stock. He sent 
Into Sussex fiM"200 in 179S, from which time he has bred 
all his own ; and one of the ewes then bought having 
lambed a ram lamb of extraordinary beauty, he was kept^ 
^Hid the flock has.been formed from his getting. 

Sale ol 1801. 

£, s, d, 

eiEwies, at 35/. •^...«......^...... •..'.......... 100 IS 

111 Wether lambs, at 22s 124< 6 

•61 Ewe lambs, at 21 x ^.... ^ 64f 

7 Rams, ^. 21 10 6 

7 Ditto lambs, ^.....^..^..^.. 14 14> 

^rvOOt, .»..l«.M...*...#A.......#.M#.«...«.....M**<i...MM. JiVQ \} W 

jT. 433 3 6 

£. /. d. 

aS02. 92 ]Bwes, at 37/. ««.......•.•....«•.. 170 4 

146 Wether lambs, at 26/ ISO 16 

34 Ewe lambs, at 23/. ......*.•.. 39 2 

3 Rams, ...m^.m..... ^....t........ 15 15 

^ Ditto lambs, .«• ......................^ 6 16 6 

Wool, M'M.... M M. 104 



#•• 



> 



£.525 13 6 
Y 3 1803. 




180£. 100 Ewes, atSti. &/. ,.». .„..„.„„ 157 10 

1S5 Wether Umbs, a.t22i.6d. ......_.„ 151 17 

41 Ewe Umbs, at 20/. .„„...„_„..„ i] 

I Ram, _„..-.. — ..„..„..„ 6 6 

3 Ditto, » -..^..„.„.._..„ 9 9 

Wool, at 3/. per lb. ...... „». 194 * J 



;^. 560 2 



These prices are a sufficient proof that the Hock is gO0d« 
and that the original ram had merit. The price of the 
wool this year is ihc highc« I have heard of. In 1805 
Mr. BttiMSTONE puts 336 ewes to ram. In 1904 be put 
3&Q to ran. The fiock is constwtlf foUcdj 



r folded, «"**^inr 

1 



to BCASon and weather, oo the shup bwn of 116 aero, 

r on the araUc i and in bad veacher are ia a warm weU 

I lAcltered and tvell Itiiered yard. In respcA of food, they 

e not been pampered at all : their wiirter provision is, 

I Mnt straw of barley or oats, and then hay to the amount 

.«£ twcfUy-five tons on an aTcrage ; as to turnips, they 

Aave never had more than ten acres, often not »o many, 

and sometioics none. In summer their support b the 

lawn, mm) the motive of keeping a Sock at all, was that 

(•f kecpiaK k cIok fed s and tliis is so efie&ially done* 

that I scarcely saw a single bent in it. 

Being very badly provided in late ^ngs, he does not 
fttt the rams in till the 5th of November, except to > lot 
•f iinotiritet far breeding rams. Thi^ seems to be a very 
cncosrapng account for a clay farm, every acre of which 
sthoUow-draMKd, and necessarily to. The rot is quite 
^iikiunvDi another proof ofits being day. 

Mr. HAKBC&Yt at CoggcshalJt buys wether lambs to 
•Dtosuii and wBs them that time twelvemonth, to those 
wko b«ty for fattening on turnips ; he was for many years 
in the Norfolks, but of late ^outh-downs ; butjthcsc have 
got so nwch dearer, that be his great doubc of thrir an- 
swering, however agreeable it is to have a breed more 
quiet than the N'orfoLks. Lambs bongfat at 22s. to 2St. 
sell at S4d- to S5/. besides the fierce. 

Jdr. Coopt&t at Langcnhoe, wlio is the greatest ftirmer 
viQun many jnite;> of Cokhester, keeps a breeding fiock 
«f 809 Morfolks, scUiug no wether Iambs, but keeping 
thannunii, till fat from turnips .-rt two shear. 

-On Ac poor wot loams around Dunmow, which they 
■Kscall red /and, trot more than from ten to fifteen sheep 
per 100 acres are kept. 

The geoeral sheq> system of Tendtii^ hundred it, to 
1 * 
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bu^ wcibcr hmbs at Ipswtch fiirj which are cleared of j 
fit various seasons, acconlJng to the feeding t ( 
farmers forcing them oi> more ihan others: some sre sold. I 
fat ihe spring foUowing the purchase in August ; olhcn | 
<]uring summer ; anil some are wintered a second li 
and M>)d thi: March twehemonth after the purchase. I 
Turnips and clover the general food. Price bov^bt il 
according to tiine), from I5r. to 24/. 

Mr. Salmon, of Beaucnont-hall, had this year a good 
lot of South-downs for the first timet from Mr. HowaRO^ | 
of Fornhiim. ' 

Mr. Rogers, of Ardleigh, has had at one time ihutf 
score of Wiltshire wethers, com fed on long pod beam 
given whole. He bought them, as he has often done, at 
Roynon ; and those that had a cross (one-fourtb) of the 
Berkshire knots, are esteemed the most profitable. He 
has found that what are called the watery-coated ones fat- 
ten best ', they arc darker coloured in wool, open and 
looic, except aitlicextrcmity of theringlets; raaiswberc 
these sheep are bred have been rejedtcd on this account* 
as the wool is ^vorsc tlian that of others, but tt b certaia 
[hat sheep gotten by them fatten better than others. Ue 
bityj three shears in T'ovcaiber, and sells from March to 
June: ttiis system he conceives lobemuch moreprofitabte 
than the common one of buying Norfoll: lambs at Ipswich 
fair in August, whli'h are summered on clover, and lold 
the March following, ihou;;h so high as 3/. a head. Mr. 
Rogers has sold his Wilishires as high as 5Ss. after keep- 
ing only five or six months. 

Mr. Rogers, of Anilcigh, I found making a sheep-yard, 
having an high opinion of the system: he had fixed on the 
^citc, and built a range of shed; on two sides, as a fence ', 
JO it. Carts earth as a foundation, and litters tipon it. 




' Mr. BoxTOMy at Lajer'de la* Htyey has also a vmm 
well fenced (with stnbhle walls) sheep-yardy and finds it 
irerjnsefiiL 

Mr. PoLLET, bailiff to Mn FbN| at Middleton^Jially 
, who is a veiy intelligent and observing farmer, approves 
of sheep-yards well littered ; but remaiiced that the dimg 
should be moved often enough to prevent any heat^ for 
if k heats it is dangerous to lambing ewes, and ewes and 
Iambi* 

Mr. WiiKEFiBLD, of Bumham, has a semi-circular 
hunbing yard, which he finds of great use : in sunmer 
k selves as a shed for cattle in the heat of the day, and 
in winter he feeds beasts in it. 

Mr. Bawtreb» of Southmihster, has a sheqp-yard well 
fenced by high walls of haulm i approves much of the 
system* 

Mr.'BAWT&EB, of St. Osyth, keeps 800 South-down 
breeding ewes^ and keeping his whole crop of lambs to dif- 
ferent ages till htf has seldom less than 2000 in his flock 
«f all sorts. Hb saltings^ the marshes over which the tide 
flowS) are of great lise to his flock. I viewed one of bit 
flocks with (^LeasurCf accompanying him for that purpose 
nearly to the shore : it is a good flock, and well wooUed^ 
though more unequal than it will be some years hence : 
he Ins many fine ewes. They find great refreshment in 
tying 4|uite on the beach in hot weather. He folds all 
except the fitting stock. He has had South-down^ nine 
years, but his father in Dengey hundred has had theib 
sixteen years. 

Mr. BincTON, at Layer de la Haye, in common with 
his neighbours, was for many years in the system of buying 
in Norfolk lambs y and then the cross of Leicester and 

* 

South-downs, which have been getting in^ and has been 
found an improvement ; but he has for some years bought 

whole 




«4mle brad South-downs, and he can Uf them Uacker, 
and fiodi them mudi more qaict tbm Horfolkt. 

Ipswich &ir Umbs form the sheep system of 
Idand alto : good ones pot to turnips are sold fat the 
spring following ; others arc kept m year and a quater^ 
nd sold « or about Michactmas. Turnips and clow 
the main supfiort of all. 

Mr. AhbKOsb, of Copdock, in 1789 bought above tl 
score of South-downs, some of them of Mr. Ellmjih, of 
Glynd. From this bcgimiing of a coDvcraaiion 1 c(- 
pelted much before the conclusion. His present stock 
twenty South-down ewes, twenty Locaten, and o«e 
hundred Norfolks. 

** Mr. Ambsos, wltidi do you jvefcr, SontlMlowaa 
or Lciccacnf" 

" 1 don't know which. Both good.*' 

Mr. Westekm bcgnn his sheep experiments with an io- 
tcreEtiDg coiapwi9on of one huDdrcd new Leiccncrs 2nd 
one hundred Souib-^oii'ns. The fbnner comii^ from ■ 
soil bctta- thin his, did not support thdr new sitoation 
«eU ; he continued them ax years, but finding that they 
degenerated, and did not produce full crops of lamba^ 
but that on the cannary, the South-downs ittcreaMd ia 
size and improved in sliapc, he abandoned the Leicatcn, 
and continued the South-downs. He did oat find one 
breed more subjcft to disorders than the other. The wwd 
of the South-downs has continued jnst at good as Aat f£ 
the original stock. His present fl«ck : 
200 Breeding ewes, 
20 Rams, 
tSOLAmbs, 

104 Sells IDO of the worst sheathing ewo, 
100 also rbc sstme £hcti4ing wetbets. 

640 
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The last trtide, if put to tumlpi before Cbristmu, xt 
60/. I if not M til. 

The eves this year pradaced Sjlb. of wool i bogge» 
r 4lb. He sheared hii lambs this yeu for the first 
tiDKs they yielded each i^lb. Hcnever folds, except oc- 
cnioiully in tbe Faroi-j'ard ; but having an high opinion 
of this pn^cc, intends it more regularly the ensuing 
winter, and to give cut hay tit troughs. The farm over 
which this flock goes (corn, Sk- included) conuina 500 

Mr. DtmuK, of Bealy-fntU, near Maldon, gave bras 
to two htnidrcd vcthers, Norfoiks, South-downs and 
Lekatcrt; the £rst paid best far it, bnt he lost by alL 

At Snorum, Latchingdoo, &c. Norfolk;, Leicesiers, 
and Lincolnt, have been long the stock of the country ; 
but of bte years Souih-downs have come in, and get tbe 
advantage of all others very fxt : they are much liked, 
yrt it i! admitted that tbe new Lciccsters will fatten faster 
than any other ; but they are bad breeders. However, 
this country is ill calculated for breeding fiocks. Mr. 
Stkutt, the landlord of tfac ^la, had doubts upoo the 
qoestion of Ldcestcrs £itting better than Saotb-do^vn), and 
•mpcdtod that they were better fed. Mr. Dines, there- 
fore, seat him a couple to go with his own Sonth-down 
wethers, and the result was so mucii in fii\-onr of the Lci- 
cnters, as to establish that point in Mr. Dines' Ofnnion. 

In Foulness Island, tbe whoh stock were Lincolm: 
ten or twehc years ago there was rut a Sonthnjown in the 
Isk ; now maiiy, and inoieaii&g. Mr. Prbhticb bat ao 

Mr. WaxentLt), of Bumham, on his 6ne farm of 

ItOO acres {"00 grass and 1000 arable) began with Leieci. 

Wr sheep-, and has at present three flocks a Leicester, a 

hsAt bred, and a Souih-dowa dock. He keeps looo 

breeding 



ftSt KUEEP. 

breeding ew« in all j tceping the produce round, but 
selling fat at shearlings : general stock 3000. He is tO 
convinced of the superiority of South-downs, that he is 
bringing them all by South-down rams, gradually to be 
of that blood ; and most wisely does not cover his best 
ewss by any tups of his own breeding, from a fsoUsh par- 
tiality which has stood lo dreadfully in tltc way of im- 
proviog so many flocks ( but has constantly gone else- 
wliere for them: this year be has one from the Duke of 
Bedford, and another from Sir William Rowlet. 
His preference of South-downs is founded on New I^ices- 
ters being such bad breeders : his own comparison anj 
expression is, that one hundred Leicesters will bring eighty 
lambs, and one hundred South-downs will bring one 
hundred and twenty Iambs. He never folds ; but many 
farffless do. 

A moveable bridge invented by this gentleman^ for 
plying bis Hocks over marsh ditches, has merit. (Piatt 
LIV.) 

Mr. Ketchcb, of Bumham, has found NorfoUc sheep 
the best for a fat lamb ; he buys ewes, and sells them in 
couples. Mentioning ihc New Leicester, he answered 

* I should like to have them raised for me ; but not to 
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— " 1 snouia itEe to nave inem raisea tor me ; sut not to ]'^m 
breed them." ^^| 

Mr. Bawtree, of Southmituter, one of the most cotw ^H 
udcrable farmers in the county (for he occupies KSOO acrc») 
is certainly among rhc fitat, if not the first man, who bad 
South-down sheep in Essex : he assured me that he had 
*omc twenty-five years ago. His flock has been 11*0 
breeding ewes ; and at this Michaelmas {ISOJ) ht Mu 
2000 : an immense stock, when I add, thai except Mlling 
tome lambs, his system is to keep muni. He increases this 
raiiicr than any other stock* for, says he, " sheep pay 
better than any tiling." His wethcn 4 tviro years and two 
i 
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SHEKP. 3S5 

- months from grass only, both m suaimer ami winscr, 
have many of thetn come to 2Ulb. a quarter : twelve score 
eves have brouglit him sixteen score lamhs. 1 aaw his 
rams and a part of his flock : Mr. Bawtree is vrcll 
satisfied with ihcm- 

At BradwcU) Norfolk sheep are fast giving way in 
favour of South-downs, which are found lo be more 
quiet. Mr. Andrev's, a Norfolk man, had some hesi- 
tation, but admitted that if he could get weight for weight 
at the same price, be would prefer the Downs. The com- 
mon system is to buy ewes, and sell them in couples. 

Mr. B4BBINGTON, near Rochford, informed me that 
his father and himself have had South-down sheep Si 
years ; 1 did not see them, and therefore know not whe> 
Ihcr tliey arc in a style that mark a twenty years pnv 
gression. He does not fold but iftfif clost ; that is, stocks 
hard. 

Mr. Wright, of Rochford-hall, keeps Norfolk we- 
thers, and Bnds them profitable : they stand feeding cok 
well : many sheep arc lost in feeding that plaot, by the 
overflowing of t'lc gall. 

Mr. Prbnticf., of Prlttlewcll, has South-downs and 
Lincolns, but most Wiltshire wethers ; buys in in OAo- 
ber and November, and keeps them to the Chrisimn 
' twelvemonth following ; lambs from 'I3s. to 33/. and sclb 
at 60/. or 6a/. and a Secce : rartly foils of doubling- his 
money. Feeds on cole or turnips, with hay ; as pastures 
here are nolfirciitg, they must ha^e ariifid;il ^Trasses. 

Mr. HtcKS, of Hockley, whose farm consists of a very 
heavy and tenacious clay, would not hear of South-downs, 
finding the Welch to pay so much better : these he buys 
at 15/. Downs at 25/. and the Iambs of one sell for a» 
much as of the other. 

Mr. VassAL, of Eastvrood, kcjps only the cid Lcicet. 
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ter, and lincelns. He don cot like ntw Jangled vihioti. 
He kccpi one hundred Lincotc ewn, and one hundred 
Leicesters, which, with one hundred shearlings, make 
three hundred an his farm of three hundred and fiftj-firc 
acres> thirty of it meadow and fifty clover. Hti abear^ 
ling wethers come to 23 or 241b. a (]uarter. In 1774 be 
had one of above 341b. ^ps on an average 81b. of wtMl* 
sud this year sold at 1 6</. per lb. 

At Pitsey, on their strong land farms, Welch shcqi ge- 
nerally kept: very few South-downs, except by Mn i 
Spittt. I 

Sir Thouas Leonard, who has at Avcly 500 acret ia 
his hands, keeps above 500 South-down sheep : bays Iambi 
£rom Sussex at from 26/. to 30/. ki:cps them rwo yean, 
when they generally come to 201b. per quarter, bcsidct ibc 
two fleeces : he has some Leicesters also, but he thinkc 
South-downs are beyond them> 

Mr. Newman, at Homchurth, has hid great nicteu 
with South-downs. His farm consists of 5^0 acres, upaa 
which there never was kept more than 100 sheep. Last 
year he had 770 sheep and lambs ; and except folding off 
15 acres of tares, till the lambs were taken away, this 
stock had only 56 acres of grass j no clovers : in winter 
five acres of turnips, and he bought seven other acres; 
also five of cabbages : not a load of hay through the win^ 
ter. He has had them five years. This year he sold hi» 
wether Iambs at 26/. the refuse at SO/, and 21/.; the 
ewe lambs at 20/. and 21/. His Sock 310 breeding ewes ; 
140 shearling ewes; S8& lambs; and the wool sold for 155^ 




Salesman*! account for 1S05 : 
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62 Ewej, at 22/. _. — ™.., 

3 R:im lambs „,.„ „„... I ] 

47 Ewes at 34/ .».„„..»«..-»....—..». 6« 8 

«0 Ditto, at 23/. ...— „ S3 O 

100 Wether lambs, at 26s. ...«.,»« h..~...~i»... 130 O D 

23 Ditto, at 21/ „.,. 24 5 

32 Ewe Umbs, at 20/. »..._«. ».....«.„... S3 O 

10 Ditto, at 21/. ...„_»-.._.„..„............„_ 10 10 

S Ranu, 17 € 6 

352 12 G 
Wool,._ ~.— 146 17 

/.499 9 S 

He folds constantly, never missingunless of bad nights ; 
tnd this article of produce he sets against the shepherd's 
expense. 

Mr. Hatch, of Claybury-hall, has South-doicns : bays 
ewes three or four years old { scUs the lambs from 5/. to 
10/. nndcr the price given, and the cwcs at 35/. 

Sir RtcMARD Nkavk keeps SouthrJowni and Wihshiroi 
DO cwcf but of the fbrmer breed. 

The Earl of St. Vi>k£nt, at Rocbctts, Iceep* 50 
South-down cwcs, and 100 of other breeds ; but prefer* 
(he former. 

Lord Pbtre, at Thorodon, sheared this year fiOO, of 
which 250 arc breeding ewes, tlie rest wethers, and a 
crop of lambs besides; 1000 has been sheared here : the 
ordinal basis of ibc flocic was Norfblks, but his Lordship's 
iathcr crossed them with South-down rams, and he has 
continncd, so that the quantity of Norfolk blood at prc- 
(ent a very smalL He never folds. 

Mr. 



Mr. Enicht, St RamsdcD-Crap, has some Lctccfier 1 
sheep, which he breeds j and let* or sells rams- 
Mr. CovERDALE, of Ingatcstonc, has fbund the moit 
profitable breed to be half Ryelind and half I^cesicr, »nd 
this crossed by a South-down ram : it must be d«3r, how- 
ever, that the mixture thus compounded catmot be pre- 
served in these proporitotu vithout more attcotioii than 
is likely to be given. In general, he buys ewes and sells 
in couples. 

Mr. Dyer, of Ongar, buys and sells every year, Souih- J 
downs chiefly, and be brings them to bmb as early as tlie-l 
Dorscts, Many Welch are kept in this vicinity. I 

Mr, MiNSFiELD, near Epping, as he buys every year to 
sell fat, prefers ewes a cross betnreen a Ryehnd eve and 
a new Leicester ram, to which ewes he puis a South down 
ram. This mixture pays him better than any other brcedj 
nor is it difficult to procure ewes so bred. This taste will 
give a demand in Herefordshire, which will gradoall]^' 
destroy their native race. 

The number of sheep kept at Chcstcrford before the en- 
closure was very small, except by rbe two flock faxmen, 
who fed the open fields exclusively ^ and at present it b 
only a few bought in and sold out every ycir. Mr. Nash 
has a breeding flock of 20 score Wiltshires for the fold, 
but he is getting into new Lcicesters. Lambs fjot by a 
Wiltshire ram sell at 15/., by a Lciccsterat 16x. Sc^ bii. 
wool this year at Wi. a tod. 

Lord Bra\bxooK| at Audley-end, has been for some 
years in the Norfolk breed, but is now getting into South» 
downs. Besides rams, his Lordship has bought 50 fouiw 
toothed ewes. This breed spreads every where in Essex. 
His Lordship always folds them, unless in bad n^hts, or 
when heavy with lamb. In conversation on the tiueiti«ii 
of folding, with the very iniellrgcnt bailiff Mr. Nocxouv . 

b«] 
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te remarked) that the lawns at Aiidley-end are extensive, 
and must be kept close fed for beauty ; they can be consi- 
dered only as sheep-walks, which cannot be broken upy 
and therefore not to foldi would be to lose n ceitairi advan- 
tage without an adequate return ; and If these lawns were 
fed without folding) the manure always being the samCj 
would not answer equally as on fields admitting a change. 
There is much good sense in this. 

Mr. HuBLAND, at Hallingbury, keeps 300 South-down 
breeding ewes, which he folds on dovers for wheat, as 
well as on grass land. 

Mr. Waltham, who has grazed on a very consider- 
able scale in the eastern marshes of Dengcy hundred, 
Bnrnham, and Southminster, for near forty years was 
largely in Lincoln sheep \ he afterwards got into South- 
downs, and they paid him much better. 



HOT. 



Wherever I have been, in the marsh distri^ of Eisei^ 
and they are numerous and extensive, I have mquired 
for this distemper, and agues, and marsh fevers. The an- 
swer has been every where the same-^& rot unknown^ 
itti agues in plenty • 



8ECT. HI.-— HOOS. 

^ Thbrb is no animal in the whole economy of good 
husbandry that requires more attention, as to breeds 
tinmber, and supply of food, or will better requite the care 
•odtronUeofthefermer, than a wcU-managed and proper 
stock of hogs. These thingt, however, are too much over- 
voL. iiO z looked 



Sn BOGS. 

<xikcd0 or latlicr dkrq;atrdod hy £u ir jcis m gcaeralf 
thomgli lU are ready to -a^ee^ that an 4»ver-^ock In other 
wespeSU most ever provefataltodieinterestsaf thefzmier. 
Hogs are too fineqnemlj coDcehred to be a trifling and 
nnimpoxlaot part of the stock of a farm ; whereas if their 
first co^ and the value of their food, were duly cob^» 
4ese4» wkh their ia^vonnj; valoe» it would certainly bear 
them oat against some of the ixioic costly animals, and 
challenge nx3re attention and care tlian what is usuall j 
bestowed upon them. A due regard to the breed which 
the peculiar circnmstances of the farm may call b>r, is 
particularly necessar^^ as some breeds are much bener 
suited to dqpastare^ and feed upon grass and herbs only, 
than others. The most hardy and best qiiali£cd to prog 
for theiDsdves^ are the Chinese ; across with which breed 
tipon almost any other^ may, under most circumstances, 
be pradcntly recommended. Let the breed be what it 
caay, a well proportioned stock to every &rm will most 
abonJanlly requite the care, and repay the expense of 
the necessary food provided for them. A few acres cf 
clover would be well applied to the use of tlie hogs iii clie 
summer ; but m the stye it would be well to restraia 
diem to a certain quantity of water ; and to lod^c them 
clean and drj, notwithstanding the wiifui neglc£l and 
too prevailing opinion to tlie contrary ; for cleanliness if 
ji-. essential to the preservation of their health and well 
Join;:', -is to that of any other animal^.** 

** Nothing ] think, can he more judicious than the* 
^vhoic o[ this paragraph ; and notlijng can be of greater 
imjKJrtance to tJic profits of the farnaer than the care and 
management of hogs. The produce of a single breeding 
sow Is sometimes worth from 10/. to 20/. or 25/. a year. 
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But the breed is, if possible, less attended to than that 
of other stock. The cross, however, of the Chinese with 
other breeds, I find b more and more general. My 
friend Mr. Thurlow has btelv introduced a boar and sow 
6{ the Dishlcy breed ; but the experiment of their utility 
or excellence is not yet sufBciently advanced, to ground 
any satisfactory report upon. 

•* The Berkshire is the favourite breed in the southern 
parts of the county ; in the northern wc have every pos- 
sible variety of mixture*." 

Mr. Western, at Felix-'hall, has by far the finest 
breed of hogs that i have seen in Essex, and indeed eqital^ 
if not superior to any elsewhere to be found : they arc 
black and white, short hair, fine skin, little prick ears, 

■ 

I • 

short snubby noses, very fine bone, broad, deep, straight, 
and light in the belly ; full in the hind quarters ; and 
bring litters from eight to twelve. An admirable breed : 
he sells only at five or six months, price of sows and boars 
from five to ten guineas each. He is of opinion that it 
answers well to convert a large com produce into money 
by means of hogs, and his practice corresponds with his 
theory, having received in three years and three quarters 
1640/. for hops, fot and lean. (PlaU, LV.) 

Mr. Westfrn* writes to Sir John Sinci.air:— " The 
breed of hogs you noticed arc justly entitled to the 
merits you give them. They are, however, by no means 
peculiar to my farm, or Mr. Bridge's ; they are a breed 
pretty general in this county, but little kno\vn elsewhere. 
We call them the Essex half bliick, and I am inchncd to 
ttunk the best sorts of them are inferior to none in thekiog- 
dom. They feod remarkably quick, grow fast, arc thin in 
the skin, and light in the bone and offal, and they are also 
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live sgCf vaglit sad luoi £u)if rcgtOscA, 
•ri^ aisicmkE to proJuu of uij oas or ■ca^hWus 
^utj edicr un vhxtd'tT. The t»v« vc |{Md 
bocden. Tlxcne^rea jpuKMUoir p«gt faraiaadSoaed ta 
dus sej^ixKuiMoilf ani tax. M Luodoa aurica figr 
juimia^ p°<rict **<^j;^'% froot six u ci^tt or ua aose, 
«riiklii ^ogjai tli»f o»me to jb li«c tv six omkIm oU. 
widuKil ptmiaj dp : thet luve cooic Ixant gi*^ tbem at 
they ma. A prafikc bsi rdccadj' &aiid its fiaj iocio ttia 

«l ^U^doOf of £atisg "i^g^ i^£* ^ scpmtc "7^*, w 

rii£ op 2nii t>j (lacn:, Ltu caooot wnt nwnd. 

anioliitiicju'JlllimvciB this uunuer fjsKr tlua«a 

^hcz tcAf i tber are cotikOjr fcil by ibcte wcaB> 

cluralVf 3s th<y cunMsi |ice oi liot or £k]i of a>* 

the GU& chcj arc in. arc ^vei apon a 

iptaac friMD tbe hni za tlie tail of i^ aiiu^> : 

nre dcaoul «ik eery ilajr-" 

AtBnxtuildoTcriiimiclafeJ wkli (m^} cncce a CiU 
•yctlmii camj «winc is it, trim hnvt no tttba bod. if At 
pif^ jre yanS];. tbej l«w; every d^ys few oais pwen. 

.4. Ri3is£«s,3C ArJldglj, lu( bauglu<ul-cal:c at ZLfift 
xhaoiaad (aow I iT.) and ^ds it to itagi, wbich ^r^r^fil 
vay ^*cll ; intt vrlicn t^ pork is rtaaiag it si&cUc Ji»- 
-fm -f f ihl y - aoilthii )< pCTcanabie even wlica the bo? H 
oo&y fed on iii£ oitc urltru lean, anj before fMUhmg oa 
«:)ver fiynL 

^r. Raacjii concarcs that it «iB aiuK-i:r (« ijn^ tiijt 

e£ A food brocij widL bcuit ai 3U;-. a ({uaner whrs pOck 

.ifd, pec Ilk 

Ho£t p; B-ii. Hjrxit, of EiaJiidd. 4/. j 
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Sir. pATTrsoy, of lS^a!rJk3p, liaatfixrscnK-TtaiFjcxf&cd 
a metbod of &tteiiU3g: icog^ set &^sxrx: ffVJija f.?yj ccvnuson 
eoe, tliat It iDcn^s ODtkr. He biei&fr ^^u*. 3r r.i;:<, iu dSxhMos^ 
each to concsLU a pig, aii J to .% !ili£% izs c3Lv;r ^ji liji;^'}; It.* ; 
wbcs he ib in» he noiooc of tac^« :o CRtii hiceK-jcli' nfisnd « 
bot tiiCTir ss>a ^Ksctrleft xi cttii tcrt! rial's vrf'j^it ^.tcfti^icatcs^ fciy 
winch he is roabfed lo ?-sv l<(.'^« ar ^' ViJiirc:, biifr f^ut m 
th;it case pzMtfi|; {hrorii^h 3ixh jp^jcc. (hi cciC side the 
boildtng is s 'snj;^* f:f^<ryjR troc^h;; :.C' rl^c- w^uLv anc? oo ;&c 
oihcr a 7«r rfsiidtm^ whic^j ihia: si :h<- f;«jp^ ITi-c psrvc- 

lifter erf" any kird is piTOM-sccJ, -t l/oc intl bircocn .tccpiyif^ 
:i.£Tn 5TeffK:i«itfv 3did tntinrK- cCcvirp 5 in J BIr. J^jsttiio's. 
tlunkutg rbatthc^' Ja:3r;s.ig the pcnYx.'rti^ tul, cr cfstw tbc* 
fitter, &c. tD be isjiiH'iofls to iLicir tlmviopg;. He fuodk 
thit tbcy fattf7> £ir bt'tter in tbcse it jcsi cltsua si corvaKn 
crti';^ vkI ittribotcs it ¥•> cTairir bcuT^ luucli ccaart' cgofct : 
iniizfp oa^ ?u tjJ: aoc' s'/r'p. Bju-^ci-fTica! mixed v^sxiz 
^sf-cr is titr food ; and Ire hir. ftoznJ ti*c uttpcoroueiK sn 
gicir> that lit It id <ttnrapc tfiorj a pig fonrard iu 5e>/f, 
*• jj;hiiig "Oiix, sJmll vn tircnty -eight d-yi iacrcasc io 
iicrglit to 1 ^fM'ix ; tlir gitin of TOEbu ijvc wv^f« r!r.y be 
cillcd foitj-ftve ttcftJ, wlicch at Sif* jitxllx is M.h. cir 
Tf. ftif. a wcfrl:- TKis is tltv cousfidct-iibk^ and affwcds 
RiKict'T.t rw^m kit cone I'/ioji; tfurt the cittNw^! h a real 
Jriprwtiiiciit. Mr. P4.111SCX has fillQitcd nianr hogs 
in ihc common msancr ; and tlic constant k>6£i he su<«- 
fuicu?cl by tl^tnu nuulc lum try by cxiJcriiTieQC nerbat ini- 
pfo\c:n'?iit ccnlcl be made to ccnrcrt that loss tt^ profit. 

From 1 to 2 • 3 feet IncLts^ 

») ^^"^ ^ ■•••••••••••■••■ ir "^^ V 

' 5 Froin 
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UH noes, 

From ,5—10 2 — inches, 

S — 11 IG — 

" H — 12 9 — OforSfatpigi 

12 — 13 1 — 6 

J 2 — 14 1 — 2 

15 — 16 5 — 

Under r, the side-board, a space of six inches for their 
legs, when laid down to sleep. 

Mr. DuNKiN, of Bealy-niill, near Maldon, has fattened 
hogs in this method, and approves much of it. He has 
found that a hog half flit, when put into the cases, has 
gained 15 lb. a week ^ and he has made a treble case on 
wheels, to keep moving about on grass land for its improve- 
ment. (Piafe LVII.) 

From I to 2 5 feet inches. 

vl '- jT .....f ......•••• O ■■■■• v/ 

5—6 5 — 3 

6—7 5 — 3 

6 — S 3 — 2 

t5 "— '^ \j ••••«••••.•••..• X ■ I 

%f ^"^ 1 v/ •••.«•.•*.•...•• X " X 

Diameter wheel 1 — Q 

Mr. Waltham, of Maldon, who has for above thirty 
years been one of the most considerable graziers in Dcngcy 
hundred, occupying for many years about two thousand 
acres of rich landi has long been famous for his breed of 
pigs : they are the black and white \ great breeders, and 
come to a large weight; feed profitably^ and are very 
hardy, grazing well on marsh land. He claims the ori- 
gin of Mr. Western's stocki who has rendered them 
more famous. Mr. DunkiNi at Bealy-mills^ has a sow 
and boar of this breeds a good specimen also \ and has 
found them very profitable. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wakf^fielo^ of Bonrium^ bw Ah Essex breed 
from Mr. WETTERN'sy xndl approves of Acto. rarf mncii. 
incfcry respect except oiic: thcj briog good .litters^ bat 
are sach bod nurses, that a doe proportion of tbe pigyi 
are not reared. He is breeding tbenx gndnacSj to be aA 
blacky as the whrtc parts of the skiii are apt to crack 
when they are feeding in clorer. He wishi's to have at 
full stock of swu)e> but docs not find iliat a great increase: 
of breeding sows acis\arery for they do not . succeed well 
when very nmneroiis. 

Mr. Ki:tcu£K makes it a rule to keep his hogs in yards 
ail the winter, by which means he prevents mocb mts- 
chief> and makes dung largely ; and in smnnKr they arc 
also confined, except in feeding clover. 

It was a commoo praflice aboYK Rochford, to boy 
Berkshire hogs at Romford m;irket, fcM* taming into 
clover : Mr. Wright's fatlier had three htmdred of then^ 
at once. He used to buy in good hogs about six monthji 
old, at SO/, more or less ; kept thetn entirely on clover^ 
and always sold them at a handsome profit. But thtf 
practice dech'ned much, from the trade getting into few* 
hinds, and from bad treatmeot in seltliig. Mr. WrighT 
keeps nine bi-ceding sows. 

Mr. Knight, at Ramsden Grays, has been long famous 
for his breed of hogs, and sliewed a boar which gaioeil 
the prixe at Chelmsford: his men told me that Mr. 
Westfrn had his breed from Mr. Knic;ht. Mr. \Ves» 
TLRN has become so famous for pigs, that those of whom 
he bo»i^ht any are ready to cTaim their share ; but that 
gentleman has outstrip|xrd Mr. K>eiGHT, whose present ' 
dtock, as far as what I saw, have not bceo bred with suf- 
ficient attention to rival Mr. Western. 

Mr. Thomas PrrTMAV, of Barking, who carries on his 
great business on a scale and with a spirit that dc^rvc* 
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everf commendation, bas been the greatest bracde^ of 
serine that I have met with ; he has had S5 sows and fhre 
boarst and 600 he^d at one time, of his own rearing. The 
sort) Berkshire, and he has now a boar and sqw which he 
would shew-ligainst all England for 100 guineas. 

Sir Richard Neave, at Dagnam-park, has three acres 
of potatoes annually, and fattens his hogs with this root, 
boiled and mixed with biscuit-makers' sweepings; tip6h 
which, his bailiflf informed me, they did so well, that 
some further experiments ought to be made to ascertain 
the eflfeft of whcaten-meal in miifitures, "^'hcn that grain 
is too cheap. 



sixr. III. — HORSES. 

- • 

*' A DESCRIPTION of tlic particular breeds of horse^} 
chosen and required in this county for the purposes of 
agriculture, docs not seem to apply so materially to the 
purpose of this inquiry, as the expense attending their 
maiutenance, the general mode of feeding} and the work- 
ing management of tlicm. 

** The pra^ice of cultivating green food, and soiling 
the horses in the yard or stable, during the summer sea- 
son, is now become very general through the county * *, 
and the daily accumulation of dung by this nn^ans, toge- 
ther witli the superior health and hardiness which is in- 
duced in the plough horses, by their lodging in the straw- 
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Not a tiftli part of the farmers in thi« neighbourhood do thU, 
though it i^ tiiiduubtedly an excellent practice in various retpe^, and in 
some parts ot the county is giiining ground, and indeed al^ in thia.**— 

yard. 



^fird^ ntiier than in the ttaUc^ throogh the wiatA'i is ^ 
•uScmt inducement with tke most able and experienced 
^mci ' S to continue both praAices, and to justiff their gi>- 
xcral recommendation of them throughout the kingdom* 

f* The allbwtnce of oats during the trinter aeason, and 
whilst the>horscs are fed upon what is called dry meat^ is 
two bushels a horse per week*. In the summer, and 
^heii soiled upon green food, about half that quantitf. 
The road teams are necessarily fed at a greater expense 
than the |4ough horses, as well in the article of hay asipi 
that !bf com ) the allowance of tlie latter to both) incrcaa- 
fng as the work presses, or in proportion as their exec^ 
tiotis may require. 

** In this view, the expense of feeding the farm horses 
%hro^h this county is really enormous, and can only be 
lessened lyy the introduAion of some equally nourishing 
substitute, lying equally within the farmer's reach| to be 
piroctired as readily, and at a less expense. The mimitea 
display that substitute in potatoes, and to Mr. Tadrui^ 
of Avely, upon that subject, are the public muchiodebtedy 
for his very important and candid communication. 

•* To reduce the consumption of the present co^lf 
horse ft>od, by the general adoption of Mr. Ta8rum'< 
pradicef, where under a similarity of circumstances, the 
soil woitld cqunlly well allow of the culture of potatoeit 
must prove of the highest public as well as private import 
tance, as thereby a still more valuable appropriation would 
be given in a large proportion of the surface territory of 
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• •• 'IVo-tMrcJe «if ovir fmrmcrt do not allow haU" fhls qiiintity4 
4m particular ocrasion*^ ;— but tho5C who pique themselves upon their fine 
tcsk'iit, or think it worth while to keep than in a saleable condition, gri%^ 
fhrm much more.** — Ilr.vlat, 

I See till* under the artirtc of potatoes. 

tlie 
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the kingdom, now cmxioyed 'm the culcnre of hone Caodt\ 
tbm contribitting in 3 very grc^ dcgrtc to the aagm- 
%itm of ou; intemaJ resources, and ibercby SDperacdiiigfhfeJ 
aecKytity o( icnjKntmg into tills country, (bat isun 
^rantity of oais, likteno aiunrally sR{i[>tieii by the nonbcna J 
pan* of Europe. 

** Upon the Iighl and rempLxace lac^> two bona iv I 
the wh«I or common foot pkii^li an; usuaT!^ employe^ 1 
and' these are injunged nhh muthckuoriijr t^ ooc pcnoo* I 
who hoM&lhe plough, aiul drives thi: horses to-a very c<]ual [ 
feiioin* at the same lime. Upou the uroi^cf bod, thre^ 
and soroetimcs foirr horses ai-e required to 3 plough i tlxtt ' 
3s necessarily require a driver ; and here in kke taat 
wirh the two-horse plough teams U the diy'»worlc at 
plough, and at harrow, done in one journey of sevcaa 
a half or eight honrs. To plough an acrc> or M moM 
tive roods, is the common day's work. This is the genc^ 
rtl mode pf working the fsjin hor^Ch but i>luch (uoUcr 
[he peculiar circumstances of this county) is out to be ap^ 
pUuded or approved of by any means. In open couDliciB 
n-liere the woric lies dct^hcd, and abea at the dissancc 
of two, or even three miles frofn the fjrm-housc, the 
rounding of the Jjy's work into one jonnKy, porticularlf 
■» the winter season, seems to be a prwflicc icidlspenubljr 
necessary ; but in 1 country like Essex, whwc tbc faruM 
in KompadV, vet moderately large, aiid where tlu £ain>- 
Kou^jej in general are tolerably centricid, and convcnieuily 
sitaaieil ; It cannot surely admit of an e:(cusc for tiM 
pbiaghmcn in the middle of their journey, to b^t to < 
breakfast upon the headland (perhaps* n the buk of the 



* Parhipi. Ixxfrrrr, ar ibr tiiitascr of nsre r'-wt 
11 at!m !ht nut in (una ctuu^ttini; of mo oc 3r 
iretliDgfouijnitciiii^VMimiiUet dfUTTillK com 
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sublei or contiguous to the farm*yard) the hordes all the 
while shivering with cold, getting stiff and diseased from 
neglcfl, and the consequences attendant upon their moni« 
in^'s bbour, whilst the ploughmen are idly consuming the 
time, which custom has sandtioned, to complete their day*« 
work in one journey. By dividing the labour of the day* 
and baiting between two journies of four hours and a half, 
or five hours each, a greater time would be allowed for 
tjbe performance of more labour, which in this manner 
would be done with far greater ease to both men and 
horses, and particularly with much less exhaustion and 
injury to the btter*." 

Mr. Hanburt, at Coggeshall, has carried the stabling 
and dry food of horses to a very extraordinary length, for 
a country residence. One of his coach-horses is 2 1 years 
old, and in 14* years has never been out for feeding m 
single day -, nor have they ever any green food given i nor 
are they ever taken out merely for airing or exercjsing« 
Old oats, old hay> and a few old beans in winter only; 
water twice a day. Never greasy heeled. But his farm- 
liorses are soiled in the yard through the whole summer. 

At Yeldham, five per 100 acres, arable ; at Toppes- 
ficld, five per 100. 

Tlic Suffolk breed of horses are the favourites in Essex; 
and several persons have made considerable exertions ia 
procuring good mares and stallions. Mr. Western, at 

tii€ daoftT of catching cold, &c. it is easily (in geoerml>giiarded agtinit by 
a careful ploughman, by pladoig the horses nnder such parts of the hfrijt 
as fcrero them from the wind, and they amuse as well as refresh thei». 
aelTes by e.nin^ their lock of hay, while the men are refreshed with their 
iporsol of bread and chee5e. This is all dispatched in 20 minutes, or at 
mot^ half an hour ; less time than would be required for going home aii4 
returning again, without allowing a iiogle moment fur bailing eiiberma^ 
or horw." — HnvL::. 

FeUx. 



FclixJun, gzve one bundled gniiieas fbr * fcfifoa^ s>A 
flfie boTufrcii and fifrj- for ttiTec aaas i and hc» gKiC 

K»pisx:liiseiltrcc mOTtitthcmaepricr. 

Mr. WmGHx, ef Rot btbeJ-hrJI, has sewatatTit m^ 
K»*tiew the faeslih^ b:m£TK7» nf the breed, temafkn^ 
dMt in ten fnn he hia Mkhcrt/xt, ttnttQed, aervUcil 
•Be to iKctc toms^ cxcepi a snttion. 

not! exertions m Ht? incrodo^tioo <tf Scd6>It fcancs ia 
Cnnc» poMcssrsppo^aElI7 tfac bnc staUion (^> on) of that 
Irced that ctims. He has tetw ofiercJ (bar ImnJced 
Ksiticas for btm. He Iia a two year oM U«ne coft ga* 
I17 Briioo, for whtcb be ha; TrSased mt liwtitied and 
turcntv gKiiieas : hi" priti- {s wee hnradr«I and fifn. KC 
ka» absif forty nf this bnred m all j vaUre» lii gctitngs 
M BOi, to 60/. rach, and vrnld not take 50>'. es ari n etage 
per headfor his whctc stock. 

Mr. Wood, o( logatrstone, whohas bftn reoMiJbJf 
xtnnivt cortir matiagi^intnt of horws, has a \cnr ill ©pi- 
nion «f giving them much woccr. Soitibg cs utci na 
ire rendered corw(s*L-T« with qnicfc mofrun merety by ilic 
i^ial of water ^ and it is rciiiark:tblc, chat when any bone 
Ii^i a wound, the oiilf chance of a citre, if it be a Uuf 
one, is tceqwng hinvfromvater. He has bod socce (-ases 
«r bod, that air« were derpairfd of j boi bir an ateoliiie' 
probibitiotr pf natrr till (he woand nms good inait<:r, be 
hae effe^J n-vcral sitrprixing cures. 

Another rcnnrk he ba^ made deserves noting. He had 
a horie wounded fey a kick, an:^t by very tud oiaoagemotC 
of a fiiricr, wai after a for[nt;;ht rtimiicd isucli wonc 
than be w^s lenr, nicb an enorcnotu load of pmo6 fle^ 
9a the wound. He read aceidentalty in the papers, tbxr 
a stcong solution of salt in water, very often appUcd* haJ 
i^daced in in?eierate wen in the human bovly. It Srack 



licmtiBafttkesane acppUcatig« viiglitbeinedtored«u:etbr 
pnvsd flesh tsm kk iuirie« aad accordin^j tried Ibaiai* 
tatitoK «f bot beef brilie 6mc timet a <lay^ tlie wasom 
mtt cafitl aad complrtrj the harsc wss curoi^ and has 
now been sicKUaff far £bv veacs mst* 

Mr. Wocm ins had cmulderaok success in €riSeriB]( a 
incdArWic for a violent fit <if ^ke cluflk ta Imtscsi a bane 
was in the last sta^ of the dittea^per, and man2Eeai«l 
variavs signs ^ afproacbiiig death ; a fnnt «f red poot 
«fihaed with b^f a ^m of warm water aad caw 49vnces 
lof bark gHrcB in k^ cffcAed a cure. He tried pait arioe 
tforaaechcT ii^onethat had been iH of a lingering wasting 
JostcBiper^ lie knew nat wk^t : he givt ham a bottle «f 
|Wt wtfhaiit any additioat and k kadarettarkdlecffaS:; 
iK^id woU, tkoa^ he never abwiat d y reoaveredjinsn 
the c&Ss of tke ilhioss. I e^eotiooed to luxaaavies»« 
ajwrVAlc caaes of d&e late Dr. NoaflFQaa>*a pneaciiptianaf 
laadanasn for the strong ^ifiai^ and he assared me that 
he had tried k witk great saccessaoore than once ^ g^^'iiV 
ooce as mach as 3qx. of iifuid lavdanom* 

Every past-horse Mr. Wood fceepsoats thpe c bu sk dsand 
a half of <»is per week the year roiind« caocept £ar atxMJttwa 
ipooths at tares^ then less; and kereaMnked the isaaieDse 
idiCareace lathe efie&aod durataosi of the dai\g of horses 
Aus fed^ from that of weaker feeding, k is tfais« and 
this only* that has given hia in a good yeao inore than 
three loads an acre of kay. 

. Aaong the best £uraicrs in Eskx* I fiMtnd them aery 
fcaesatty in the system of keeping thetr horses in warm 
wdliittered yards* with sheds fiar them «to retire imder. 
latm these they are tamed at inght^ and kept in them 
day and night when not worked. Mr. KsTCfcsat of 
Bamhami hm one £or his cart^ihorsea in ^y?ininon, and 
another for mms and lioab.^ 

lir. 



Mr- WmCHT, of RochforJ-hal!, liasa yard into witidi 
horses arc turned every nij-ht ; nor h There a shed in it- 
Hii teams have not stood iti the stable for ten yirars. 

Mr, Nkwmav, at HorncJiurch, reckons the decline in 
Tuliie of horses after jcvcn years old at five ^ineas a year, 
besides accidents and farrifr. The food of his when be 
kept them, cii^ht bushels of oa:s per week to four, and a 
load of hay in three weeks. 

Mr. Miles, bsiliiF to I.ord Petrr, estimates the ex- 
pense of keeping only at 25/, 

"iTie Rev. W. Macklin, at Chestcrford, calculate the 
expense at 25/, 

At Rise, &c. in the Roodings, Mr. CHiMBEntntN csiJ- 
mates the expense of keeping only at 2U/. j yet they arc 
racked up witli straw in the winter. 40/. not an uncom-> 
mon price for a farm horse. Some farmers buy eohs, 
which they work for two years, and then sell them ; bat 
the profit is much questioned, as these cannot b<- worked 
like other horses ; the best managers are of opinion, that 
it is more profitable to wear them out. 

M.iplestead, four per hundred acres. 

Strong land at Hempstead, six per hmwlrcd. 

Ditto at Kclvedon, five per hundred. 

Mr. Tweed, at Sandon, three hundred and eighty-five 
acres (fifty-iwo ir.eaJow) twelve to sixteen. 

At Bradficld, five per hundred. 

At Great Holland four hundred acres, three himdrctf 
of them arable, twelve horses, and three of them in win- 
ter in the thrashing mill. Mr. CoTEs docs not tlunk that 
so many horses arc used in this country as in SofitJk, 
near Blyborougli, where he has farmed : hut they arc 
stronger here. 

At KJrby, five per hundred. — At the Claektons, 6re 
to six per hundred. Price of ploughing 6r. per acre, 
.14- Cte 
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On tlic turn 4> land of St. Osyth^Si four per hnndsed. 

On the very strong days of great Wigborougl^ t»c 
per l&undred. They use three Ina ^louglu 

At Birch-hol^ five per hundred. 

At Felstead (crop and faUow), six. 

At Dunmow^ {ditto}, six. 

At Great Waltkam, four to five. 

At Little Leigh s, eight to two hundred acT.cs. 

At Bumhtun, £ve per hundred acres. 

f u Foulness, eight to one hundred or one hundred ani 
t£n acres. 

jiVIr. i^oTTON has one lumdred and forty, and keeps ten. 

At Bra^eQ, five per hundred : they cost 357. to <50/. 
and the aninua] expense 25/. to 30/. i decline in value, two in 
twenty bdng lost annually, or ten per cent, on the value. 

At AssingdoQ the price 2.>7. to ^O/. The allowance of 
cats one bushel per week in summeri and two at seed 
times. 

Dr. Asp LIN, at Little Wakering, twelve to two hun- 
dficd and eighty acres ; four ploughoien and two boys : 
fifteen hands in harvest. 

Mr. Vassal, of Eastwood, takesthe tithe of the parish, 
and therefore keeps eighteen horses : fourteen necessaiy 
for his farm of three hundred znd fifty-five acres ; thirtj 
of It meadow. 

At Thorndon, Mr. Miles, four per hundred. 

At Buttsbury Mr. Bridge has three hundred acres, 
and fourteen horses. 

Mr. Cooper, at Langenhpe, having long occupied a 
£utn of above one thousand six hundred acres of land 
heavy and strong at Langenhoe, and hght at Fingeringho^ 
found that two horses would plough as well at the latter 
at three at the former ; and in the number kept per htm- 
dred acres, the proportion is the same — six on heavy land 
apd four 09 light. 

Mr. 



tStm xAkikuVCi St Bccrdntnn) t9 thrttr. nnndtod 'wbd. 

ZjuKDscof lioneiat BfidUddt ' 

S8 weeks at 15x. ortwa UthdiofoHh «tSf.'M are 
7r I Hay fiar siz» licwt. at #/• b-fll/. | Ifar twentf wcckf 
aae buhd a veck S/. 6i£ One acre cf taret will hit 
ndve iKwaes a w€ek» and worth S£ ISr. at the loweiror 
Cb a hon& Declhie cf vdoe S/« aboeing I5x. and 
imAetSs. 

Thirty-two wecksi at 15/« •••••••«mm«n.»m«««*m««mm^ 24 

Twenty weekly -at 9/. 6iL ^^.m^m— >M,»«.,pi.-.-^ 9 ID 

■ HiCiIHv;! » ■■■■■■ — —■■—■———■■ ■ ■—■■■■■■ ■ ■— —wti Mil w i n — m V 

oDoeoiflrf ■■■—■■ rtM ii wM wiMt««t — •■■■■■■■■—»■ — ■■»■>■•— M tw u \9' 

. i(.S6 Id 

But a dedudion on account of one-third of the team 

being in the straw-yard for three months. 
At Kirby, more than 20/. per horse- 
Three horses are kept for each plough at Layer de la 

Haye> though not always used, and each dean earth Mr. 

BoxTON estimates at 9/* Sis horses per hundred acres ^ 

ten for two hundred. 
At Great Waltham, Mr. Savilxe 15A perhprse. 
Mr. Wakefielp» of Bumhamj thus red:ons the ex** 

pensc ; 



Obh^ 
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Oats, two busbck a week, 19 <f%. tt SQr. 19 10 6 

Sommcr food twenty-two wccks^ at Sx. •^••M.Mr 5 6 9 

Hay thiitj weekly at 281b. per day, 2 ton 1 a o a 

and 140 lb. atSA ••.••mmmmmmm*****^*.*.*******.**''' 

Shoeing (it was a guinea seven years ago), 1 10 

Tax, ... ^-^.•..•...•.... . IJ 

Farrier, ....•— .••.....•.•••••.•••.•...•...•.•.•.....•.•.•..mm... 10 

if. 84 11 9 

Ploughing an acre 8/. to 9/. 

Mr. Wright, of Rochferd^hall, netet gi^es Mfti ill 
the summer for nearly fite montlis \ they fced m th« Md» 
Ploughing 10/. an acre. ' 

In the parbh of Barking, and immediately sdjoining 
Hainault Forest, the East India Company has an estaUSsIl^ 
ment that does them no small credit : it is that of a stud 
for breeding stallions, &c. to send to fhdr SciftemeMt in 
the East Mr. Tbll, tfaeb manager, shewed um'W^Mtf^ 
bought of Sir Ferdinand PoolI^ and matty colli attd 
fiHies. The farm consists of only one hudred aad tf ght 
acres, and the stock at present upon it consisftof 
2 Coirering stallions, 
25 Mares, 
29 Colts and flUies, 
1 8 Last year's ditto, 
12 Two year dds, 
5 Three year olds, 

85 in all 

With one cow and one sow for the manager. Last winter 
the stallions and colu were kept chiefly on carrots, and 

ESSEX. VOL. iiO A ^ it 



9SB rnncBEs. 

it was DOt pOBible for any thing to do better. There m 
only two barren mtret Ust yew ni»c this. — The cstablii 
meat uan cxpcn'mcut, which if it succeed, will prob*l 
be icn-ascid. It appciri to be well matuged, aad do e 
Ucnte tRcarred but for real utility. 



Mr. RoGERv, at AriUeight aufecs it an invariaMe rok J 
CO Iceep bis teams always confined. He simIs ibeoi fint 1 
on rye and tares i they arc next served with rye-frrass and I 
clover, and also on clover alone ; then tliey have clover 1 
tt)3t was lightly fed to delay the growth, or spring t 
This kuibandry cannot be too mtich commendctL lie f 
has luccm in conteoi plat ion for the same purpose. 

lUr. Saville, ofBoctcing, has a high opinion of I 
htttbaadryi iodecd a few entries may sut&ce, for I foBml I 
tf a universal prni^ice among all the best Eirincrs. 

Mr. Wakefield, oFBumham, soils bis horses ootatO I 
m the suiDiner ; four or five acres will Eeed dghl or tdl I 
fiorsei liU harvest. 

Mr. K.£TCHEB, of Bumham, soils every thing tlui be 
bas litter for. 

Mr. Bawtree, of Southminster, is much in the prae> 
liee, and thinks that it ought to be universal : com should j 
be soiled, and tt is the best of all systenu for every things | 
even for fatting bullocks for about three week* growth oC 1 
the tares ; this is, pro¥Jded a succession of food can be f 
Kid. The less water horses have white soiling at taret 1 
the better. 

Mr. Spurceom, of Bradwcll, mentioned a notion they I 
have at Bradwcll, that tares are not good for horses — toa J 
vashy : soil on them jonirtimet in the yard. 

Tdr. ^ewSTAV, 3t Homchurchj it z great prsAifer 
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this husbandry : all his horses are soiled ; but he does not 
confine himself to them, he always soils cattle with taresi 
and greatly approves the system. 

I have very rarely met with any person who was more 
convinced of the benefit of soiling than Mr. Wood, a(t 
the Spread Eagle in Ingatestone ; he has in one respeft 
carried it to a length which I have not before met with. 
For cart, and other horses never put beyond a slow pace^ 
it has long been admitted to be excellent ; but Mr. Wooo 
soils all his post-horses while in constant work. This it 
extraordinary, yet he has persisted in it for fourteen years, 
and with uniform success. The precautions, which welt 
deserve attention, will appear from the detail of )iis 
management : every morning before tares are given, etch 
horse has two feeds of oats, but no water on any accotint 
whatever. They have what tares they will eat from the 
time of their having had the oats even to harnessing for 
posting. At night they have each half a pail of watek*, 
which is the whole for four and twenty hours. Some other 
inn-keepers on the road have tried the food, and all 
failed ', Mr. Wood has no doobt of the reason, which 
was the boys giving water : if this point be not steadily 
enforced, the praAice will be sure to fail. Mr. Wood 
has never less than twenty»eight horses in the stable, 
•ften many more ; and in fourteen years he has not had 
a greasy heel: thirty horses eat. four acret^ of tares in 
from two to three months. 



8XCT. v.— OXBN. 



. Mr. HoNETWooD, at Marks-place, works oxen, and ap» 
pcovea of them highly. 

laS Mr. 
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Mr. WtsTKRN, at Felix-hall, worki tliree Devon bulb) 
aud fiadk them very bardyand usctul. 

Mr. PoRTiik, ai Litiie Lcigtu, bought Hercf or4 oxen 
m NovuiibcF at I^/. CM:h, and put theax to straw and 
norlcoi thcoj, but had ihui sonic qIuS and OMn t\Mf 
plougtted a (;rrjt de^l oi* land in the winter, and cvxnV 
luucli dung iu ^umincr, and did both as well as pos^Uci 
but die men so pbgucd him against ihem, that he waa 
forced to give them uji. After Horking a year, be ninic4 
bhem to straw without working ; arid when grasv cune, tO ' 
fattening ; in the winter fallowing tied them up tQ Uaf 
ouiy, and told them from it at 2SJ. each. 

Mr. WAKEFiEti), of Buruhdni, has worked 2* ox« ' 
three years ; never more than a pair in a pluugh, ajud wul>> 
out ;i driver : Sussex and Hei'eford bc-asts : treats then ioi 
every rcspcA as well as possiblej and entrusts tbem onlf- 
to the best men i allows them a bushel uf b^an-mcal per 
week. He is clear, that in ripping up a faUow deeply^ 
two of them cannot do tlic work of a fair of hones. JHft 
finds Sussex beasis suit him b^st -, Devoiis are loo wctk,^ 
and llercfords gummy, and too slow-, short-horo; vors^ 
□fall : buconeobjtiction to thebusitex, is their being subjctft 
to !>couring : of one pared, he lost tlirce id eight : bu 
iiied every reiDcdy (BbLLAMT's among others), as well u 
dry food, hut nothing has cured it. llu has no objection 
lo them on account of any w^ut of hardiness i but iht^ 
qu^intity of hay they eat is a great one : one of them witJl < 
svrallow a truss of Jiay while the men are at breakfast. Tbcy 
do rather Ies!> work than hocscst and go on no long jour- ' 
nies ; lie never shoes tin. m, nor are their feel sore. 

The Rtv. Mr. Duullv worked six shon-homcd oxen 
in nilingham iraishes five years, till Michaelmas 1805. 

" Btr. Sj.vtMitH HaRdikc, at iJomchurcb, worki 18 
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frxttii ahd has only two horses : they arc all D c v oi in h iit 
beast^ except two, whith are half-hred between SilktiFdik 
tttd Yoirkshire polled, and these two are fully equal to tht 
Devons, it being hardly possible to have two beasts th^ 
#ork better. Mr. NfewMAN uses them for every sort dl 
irork ; from two to four in a plough \ and in general, thrcfe 
Dxen at any work that demands two good horses. He 
has lent his oxen to a neighbour, and as horse-ploughii of 
three horses were at work in the field, a dover-lay, he 
had an opportunity of seeing that four oxen did the worib 
as fast as three horses ; and Mr. Newman is well cotti- 
vhiced that the natural pace of tliese oxen is quite as fast 
is that of horses. They w^^e bought at three years old 
bf Mr. Pester, of Yeovil, in Somersetshire, at 18/. lOx. 
racfa, a price they were worth for grazing : three did not 
dt> well, and were fattened, made famous beef, wliich 
*okl at 5s, 6ti. per stone, and the three oxen for 96/. 14j. 
never having had any thing but grass and hay ; no tahsSy 
turnips, ciibbages, &c. 

ftis oxen draw incomparably, and with |)erfeA hand!- 
tieks, at all works. In ploughing, they Will turn at the 
land's end, and re-enter the furrow as well as tht mtusk 
IraAable horses. Cbmplaints having bctn made that oxeH' 
will not bear hot weather, I inquired of Mt. Newman 
how they were in this re5;peA ; a^d he assured me that 
dicy art uncommonly quiot, and better in this point than 
horses, for though the oxen not at work are cocking th^ir 
tails, and running wild from the flics, the moment their 
harness is on they are at once changed, and quite gentle. 
He works them in collars, and without goads. Somerset- 
shire men came with them, who broke some in for him 
by hooking them to timt)er ( but he has found it better 
to put them to an iron roller, and though violent at first, 
they have been tamed with but little difficulty. As to the 

A a S com* 
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comparison b[:iwceii horses and oxen, Mr. Kewman it 
able to speak from sufficient experience : fifteen do the 
worlc tar hiTn ivliich twelve horses did before, and tbradt 
vantages far outweigh this disproportion. On the ques- 
tion of general toavi^Hoa, he has not a shade upon hii 
mind, but is absoiuicly decided in the superiority of oxen. 
The reasons they have been given up by many, he cod> 
ceives, are various, and in no caie that he has itxn, diffi- 
cult CO analyze : some have had b^^a^n ill adapted to their 
work; others have su&'ered tlieir purpose to be defeated 
by the mischievousness of their men ; some have not kept 
them well enough, for Mr. Nlwman is clear that thcf 
should always be in good ficsh. Oxen consume much 
more bay than horses, but the difference is more than 
made lip by tlic oai account. Mr. N'ilwm.is assured tnCf 
that if any man would give him twelve suth horses as he 
had before, which cost from :],'>/. to 4U/. each, he woul4 
not accept them, to be forced to keep them, 

Mr. Walters, at A I borough-hatch, worlu Devon oxeq 
to liis entire satisfaAion, as his bailiff, in his absence, in- 
formed hie.— He has no horses; they do every ihing with 
pcrfcA handincss, and even go to London, fourteen mile% 
toWtmpolc-strcct and back, in the day, and sotnetimci 
have gone to the city without shoeing, but have been rather 
sore in the feet, and no wonder. I saw three working ia 
J plough with a driver, and rbey walked outvcry well, i 
The bailiff assured me that they worked just as well a^ 
horses, Have nothing but grass and hay. 
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SBCT. TI.— RABBITS. 



^ Of this sobjeft I know not much of myself > mdiarc 
received no additfonal mformation. All the rabbit-warfens 
which have come under my own immedtate.observacioiH 
iMve long since been converted into fertile com fieids^;^ ■' 
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SECT. VII. POULTRY*. 

" Of this we have as great variety and ^as large a quantity^ 
geese, turkies, ducks, fowls, &c. as heretofore, though by 
no means an objcA of sufficient importance to excite the 
particular attention of our larger and more spirited farmers* 
Whenever it becomes such it will doubtless have itV* 



SECT. VIII. DECOYS. 

One of the best, if not the most considerable decoy in 
the county, is in Mersea Island, and rented with a vcCaXl 
farm of about sixty acres, by Mr. Buxton, of Layer die tei 
Haye. He was so obligin|; as to accompany me from 
thence into Mersea, and to shew tat his decoy. Not 
having before viewed a decoy in the taking season, I had 
not remarked the precaution of each person taking a piece 
of lighted turf stuck on a table fork in his hand to ap» 
proach the decoy \ as the wild ducks, it is said, would 
smell the person without this caution, and immediately 

• Howlrtt. 
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quit the pond. I found the expenses of this decoy coo- I 
sidcrable: two men attend iti who are paid above I0O& ( 
a year; repairs, nets, rent, &c. amount in all to about ] 
nies so low as 1 4/. a dozen. \ 



The 



Ducks a 
contrivance for tkking dun birds \iis new to t 



At the decoy for them 



r Ipswich, (here are a scries of J 



very high poles, to which the nets are attached, for takinf I 
them in their fli^^ht j and these poles are permanent, 
this Mcrsea decoy, to which this bird resorts in large ' 
quantities as well as ducks, the net poles are suspended j 
when not at work. I 

Mr. Lee has a decoy at Goldhanger, in which he toob 
3t one haul one waggon load and two cart loads of duD 
birds J but the disturbance made, frightened such » 
escaped so much, that he took no more that season. 



'• These I suppose have been gradually decreasing for 
lime immemorial, nor do I know that this is much lo be 
regretted; as they are universal depredators upon the 
corn-fields of the neighbouring farmers all around ; far 
beyond any compensation finally made, I bulicrc by theii 
value to any body*." 



SECT. X.~-BSB6. 

^ Of bees I kticm but little ; I believe that their wetlth 
And indttftfy are in this coanty mueh less attended to 
diaa the J dekrve. They are not howeveri entirely with* 
mit respeft amongst persons of all ranks and denomina* 
lions. Ill the gardens of our gentlemen, mansions nt 
traded for them with all the various and elegant ingenuity 
suggested by Mr. Wildman. They here aflbrd a pleas* 
ing amusement to the curious i and the produce of thdf 
labours are of considerable domestic utility in wax, honey, 
aiid that salutary and delicious species of wine called me* 
theglin, or mead. 

•* But with the views of profit, they are chiefly at- 
tended to by our farmers (especially the smaller ones), 
and our cotts^ers, to whom they are sometimes extremely 
profitable. One of ihese assures me, that in a favourable 
summer, when the flowers of all kinds of plants and 
vegetables were peculiarly abundant, he has had in the 
course of the season firom a single stock 40lbs. of honey; 
which, added to the wax, must be an objefl of valuable 
conftdcnuion ; besides that he occasionally rq^ales him* 
iolf with the pleasant cooling beverage obtained from the 
last droppings of the combs. 

To country labourers, especially those who have gar^ 
dens, a due attention to the management of bees might be 
rendered advantageous ; not so much so indeed as before 
the importation of sugar from the East and the West, but 
still sufiiciently to compensate the trouble. But the 
•uccess, however, is extremely precarious, and the mo- 
tives not very powerful and operative ; it is not, thero- 
^re, to be expeAed that the attention tuill ever become 
general among our cottagers. And it is also to be ob« 

dserve^ 



JCTved, tlia It would greatly diminish the price tiotli af 
bocKj itnd WRX, and consequently tlic profit would become 
■Micli more inconsiderable than at present. Besides, I have 
generally obscn-ed, tliat it is not only the more indns- 
thons but the more ingenious, of our peasantry, thai 
turn ilieir application this way. To such it is likely to 
be confined ; and while it i£> iheir trouble and attentira 
may be tolerably rew.irded. I may further rentark, tint 
although the produce of a single stock In a favourable 
year may, as stated boforei amount to lOlbs. of honeyi 
yet I was asau'cd by the same persoa who gave me tbis 
iofornution, that the average wasuoi even tOlb**." 
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". I 'K^&w not any article in rural economy *r' "imich mrj^^ 
leflcd as this } and in Essex as much so as In any other 
cotmty. Upon an average, the poods of that conmy 
60 not ytdd one twentieth part of the produce which they 
ought to do. For the supply of London, I know not 
that it would answer, but for family use, and to sare the 
heavy expense, and prevent the disagreeable uDcertainty 
«ff sea fob, it is every where an objeft worth attentioiK 
The negleft is, however, general and great. Mr Roc- 
ci.Es, at Spaines-hall, has made a beginning : two hun- 
dred years ago the proprietor of bb estate made seven 
iKmds, each an acre, and he has kept a fish register, from 
vbkh I made the following extra^. 

Experimentt'Ha. 1. — July 10, 1784, stocked pondNo-S, 
with 200 brace of store tench and carp, size from 
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small met to half a pound. June 22, 1787, drew down 
No. 3) produce, tench 164 brace, from a quarter of a 
pound to one pound ; carp 4<0 brace, from three quarters 
of a pound to two pounds; eels 26 brace, good size and 
colour ; ail these fish in good order, but not fat. To cal- 
culate this return, let us suppose them when put in a quar- 
ter of a pound, at an average, they amounted to 100 lb. 

lb. 
164 brace of tench, at ten ounces each, .....•..«••«•— 204 

.40 brace of carp, at 22 ounces, ••..•..•...•«.•.••.•••.•• ..^ 110 

314 
26 brace of eels, suppose ten ounces each, 32 

846 

Dedu£l the weight put in, lOQ 

24(1 

£' '^• 

Suppose value, 1/. per pound, 12 6 

.ill ■ 

For three years, or per acre per annum, ........ 4 2 

Experimcnty'iio. 2. — In July 1786, stocked pond No. I, 
(the mud of which had been taken out the preceding 
winter), with carp and tench from four ounces to twelvcf 
oimces, 100 brace. Drew down in 1788: produce 72 
brace of tench from a quarter of a pound to a pound 
and a quarter, in good order ; and 50 brace of carp from 
qioc pound to one pound and a half, and some two pounds. 

lb. 
72 brace of tench, at twelve ounces, 108 

50 ditto of carp, at twenty ounces, 125 

233 
Deduft 100 brace, at eight ounces, 100 

133 

At 
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Per store per aimun^ •••«««m«**m*»*m««*««**mm«*«*« S 6 6 

Experiment i No. 3. — Drew down No. 2» In July 1786 : 
{mxluce> seven brace oi carp, at three pounds ; 50 brace 
of tench, from a quarter to three quarters of a pound ^ 
fvt brace of carp* one pound to two pounds ; SS ditto 
ftM) a quarter oi a pound to throt quarters of a posttd » 
man> 1451b. 

£xperiment^ No. 4. — June 22, l7ftV, stocked pond No.2^ 
with 30 brace of carp, from three quarters of a pouad 
io a pound and a half ; and 100 brace of tench of a 
quarter of a pound to half a pound ; weight in all 142 lb. 
Z)rew down in July 1789 : produce, tench 94 brace, from 
m quarter of a pound to a pound and a quarter \ carp ten 
brace, two pound to three pounds^ and 17 brace smaUer^ 

suppose one pound. 

Ik 
Teach d4 brace, at twelve ounces, .......•^»...».. .^ 141 

Carp ten brace, one pound and a half, SO 

Ditto 17 brace, ^ ^..^..^^ «... S4 

205 
Dcdua, 142 
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Per acre per annum, Ill 6 



Expnitnenty No. 5.— July 1790, drew down pond No. 3 : 

produce 



|ffo4v^ 99 brace of teach» from a. <faa^at of a pomul 
t9 m fMf^fi Md 4 quarter $ ^ad 73 brace of carp^ ftam 
hajy( a. poAifKl tq two fKnwKls $ thi^ we^hc simonnts «f both 
^fti IP 3S0 lb% There is no miimte of the weight pttfti*^ 
t^t ibi^ produce clearly mutt have amounted at Icmk to 
21^ PQT acjte per asQUfa, 

EKperimitit^, ^o.S.—Nsiid 180^. In 1791 drew dowii 
tlie first pond : took 130 brace of tench, two ounces to 16 

o^)^ice$is 34 brace of carp^ goo4 ^\^\ several bushel^ cf 
small perch and tench. 

Put into pond No. 2, 18 brace of tench, 

i» eij^ht dittos 

2, 84 dixtot 

3, twelve and a half ditxo^ 
Moat, 5'-^ 

Dittto> 48, 

Experiment^ No. 7. — ^Jrfy> ^792, drew down pOD<{ 
No. 4. Carp thirteen brace and a half, thirteen toilfteai 
inches, fifteen inches, a pound aod three quarters. Tench 
59 brace, from ten to twelve inches, deren inches, three 
quarters of a pound. 

9^ iBto pond NOb I, 53 brace of tench. 

Experiment t No. 8. — September 1793. Drew do«ii^ 
No. 3 : tench 84 brace. 
Fut im^ Na 4f 73 braces ten to tweliie iachsc, 
JQiltQj 8ft ' ■ toato fourteen inches^ 

2, 4i of carp, ten to twelae inchct^ 

Ditto, 2i of tciKh. 

November, drew down No* 4, lo^ receive fish- from 
No. 5, but the]r got through the pipe ; all are in Na 5, 
yrohfiMjIi lfa»t vciic lA N^ 4bi 

>EA5f/riiii#«/, No. 9.— July, 1794, drew down No. 5: 

head 
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AT Maplcstcad, winter, and to harvest !)/. a <rerfcii| 
In hardest 1/. for four weeks, wiih four bushels of maJ^^ 
and ^Ib. of hops j »i. iu Heu of dinners ; and a pair o 
gloves. Aliogether iiejr II- a nan. Ploughman 12/. 3 
week Id money and l)ccr. Women in hay 8(/. a day. 

At Bocking, Mr. S.iviLLE gives 12/. an acre round fori 
the whole harvest business, and do malt or beer. Ib1| 
winter 10/. 6^. a week ; summer 12/. His carter 1 1/. anJ 
a cottage rent free. 

At Dunmow, in winter IQd. and beer ; in vaxta 
In harvest 4/. 2d. and six or seven pints of ale. Reaping 4 
6/. Gd. to 10/. and even 12/. 

At Warners, in winter lOd. and five pints of arn^ beer. 
Reaping 8/. Mr. Seville's men this year, 1805, by'l 
the piece in harvest, earned just 5s. 9d. a day and beer. 

Rivenhall, Kelvedon, and Braxtead, in winter 10/. 
t» 1 2/. and to harvest. 

Harvest 10/. Cd. 1 1/. per acre to do every thing, and 
three bushels of malt, and 31b. hops. Reaping 8/. 3^. ' I 
Mowing 4/. 6d. Grass, 3/. Hoeing turnips 5t. 6d. once 
only. A new plough 5l. ; a tumbril h/. 9/, ; a waggon 
27/.; butter ]s.2d.i cheese S</. ; mutton and beef 8^. t 
veal 9d. ; candles 1 J ! "■- ; coals I /. id. 

At Becrchurch, near Colchester : in winter ?/. and 
small beer } hav 2/. 6d. ; harvest it. and beer. 

At J 
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20 brace oF carp into No. 7 ; 46 brace of tencb. Head of 
No. 7 made good. 

Note im 1797. — ^Thc carp which were old stock not tike 
least grown \ the stores from Mr. Shrive well grown. 

I have not often seen instances of such negleflof pond^ 
comparatively with the management of former periods* as 
in the case of Lcighs-priory, belonging to Guy*s Hos- 
pital} and in the occupation of Mr. Porter and Mr« 
ScRUVT. There is a chain of them near a mile in length, 
and occupying about thirty acres, which were once under 
water ; formed and sluiced with great attention, and m 
stream through them : but at present, and for many years 
past, water only in two of them, and those almos 
clioked up with mud by negleft. Tliis of all the otlKr 
branches of rural economy, is the least praAised, and the 
least ynderstood in England : yet fish is every whertf 
a great luxury, and sells at an high price. *rhe i ••i'»y 
m2s built by Henry IIL and there are respeAable reiiiaitit 
of it. 
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At Birch-holt, in winter and summer S/. and beer f 
in harvest 5/, I St. for five weeks, with a dinner and thit 
suppers per week. Reaping 8/. and beer. At Lvingenhoi 
2x. 3J. to 2/. 6ii. in winter and beer ; in summer St. < 
and beer : in harvest Ck!, Gj. and beer the month. 

Sandon, to harvest 12/. horic-fcecpers l.i/. and hot 
rent ; harvest 1 2j. an acre 10 finish j three bushels of rr 
and two lb. of hops, and gloves : ten acres a man B/. lOu 

Colchester, 2j-. 4rf. to 2x. 6ti. a day. Roping whea 
8j. 9/. IOj. 6i/. per acre and beer. 

Mr. Lek, of Maldon, in Dengey hundred, gave twenty 
eight years ago 10/. 6d. ihc year round; now 1 ii. and t] 
harvest. In winter now, 2/. wljich was ]i. id. Banfl 
men and others at piece-work arc not content if they eaitSl 
less than IS/, a wed;. 

At Snnriim for two or tlirce yean past, the men hn 
earned IS/, a week, and some 21/. the year rotinJ. 
winter 2i. <y. a day ; b^er in hay and harvcsd 

At Latchingdon, in winter 2/. 6J. In summer the^l 
cam 20/. or 21/. per week. In 1803, 25/. } bat pablioj 
Muses keep tlicni very poor. On Mr. WaicEfirloII I 
farmat Biirnham, thrashing wheat 3/. a quarter to 14/.|J 
barley 12/. to 3/. ; oats 1/. to 2/. Gj, In winter '2s. 6A|I 
Slimmer thi- 'ame, and in harvest they cam l-O/. a weck^ 
have sometimes cartied 9/. and 10/. a day, and the cord 1 
■shelling on the ground for want of cutting. I hopctherfel 
is not a man in this county, who thinks that the inrenitoa J 
of a machine for reaping corn would be an injurious dit-J 
c'lvcry ! — Ploughmen )3/. a week the year ihrongh ; 
good oitage rent free; and their taxes paid ; ifli>bk|J 
one chaldron and a half of coals, two pigs kept, and 1/. 1 lr,.| 
ed. extra for hnrvcst. There being two box cfubs i 
Bumham, Mr. Wakefiblo gives two guineas t year W J 
each, and pays the first year for all his men, .\n ensign I 
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in ihc anny once h»d not such pay. I heard great com- 
plaints of the statute; for hiring being on Michaelmas day, 
in the bean harvest in a laTc reason, and in the midst of 
wheat sowing in an early one. The love of change of 
place also U a great nuisance here, for the servants have 
rarely any idea of staying longer than a year. 

In Foulness Island, n-inier and summer Us. 6d. but most 
of the work done by measure. The harvc;! 10/. to 1*/. 
an ncrc : some men this year, 1 SOS, earned ] b/. 1 2/. and a 
f^weven to 14/. and IHJ. for their harvest. Good hands 
earn 30/. a week on an average the year round. 

Only two farmers live in the island, Mr. Potton and 
Mr. Wicgin: thercst of the farmers employ /ooi<r/, who 
arc paid IS/, to 14/. a week ; have a cow kept; pigs; 
their rent free, and one or two chaldrons of coals. Plough- 
men have 1 5/. a week tlic year round, besides their harvest 
and some privileges. 

At Bradwcll, in winter 2/. 6il. tummer ?;. harvest 21. 2i. 
a week ; and the men earn on an average SO/, a year. 
Mr. SpURCeoN has given 16/. an acre for reaping oais, and 
they earned only 3/. Gt/. a day. Mr. Spurgeon gives his 
ploughmen 12/. a week} a house rent free « four bu shell 
of mail and four pounds of hops; their firing; a five weeks 
harvest, in which ihey earn at the least 8/. and sells them 
twelve score pound; of pork at St. a score. Altogether, 
at l«st ay. To other men he gives 10/. a year, and 10/. 
a week board wages. 

At Asiingdon, in Rochford hundred, in winter and 
summer 2/. 6^. } in harvest they earn 10/. in fi\-e weeks, be- 
sides beer, or two bushels and a half of malt, and hops; 
together 30/. Thirty yean ago a ploughman had 9/. a 
wccki now 15/. besides privileges. 

Around Rochford the rise of labour has b«n very eon- 

udcrablf I ten years ago 9/- a week and beer, was the pay 

■ b2 of 
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of hgrsc-fcec pcTS ; now it is 1 ;(/. 6(/. and beer, :tndthci*e> 
rage earnings of 4 goi>d luiid 21^. to 2+/. 3. week': after-; I 
rioon wurk adds to iii.iiiy c nip I oy luCDts 3/. a week bryooit. 
(he common pay. The same farm that wis carried on toe 
10/. a week in labour by Mr. Bakkington's f»thcr, cost*- I 
him at present 20i. a ucck. Mr. WRiciir pays 4/. a- j 
quarter for thrashing wheat. Ploughmen 15j. a week b 
110 privileges. I 

At Shoebar)' 'Jj. (id. a day in winter, and nominally M ' 
in summer; but little or nothing done by the day. Har- 1 
vest from Mi. to 17^. an acre (three huabcU of tnalt aiul 
three pounds of hops for tin; whole), to cut, can, and do 
every thing ; tlkey will not on an average work for lew < 
tlwn 3 guinea a week at any season in general. 

At Hockley, Mr. HicKs, from WaUingfield, in SuffbUc, ' 
informed tnc that labour here is one^btrd dearer on aa 
average than if was there. 

At Pitsey, in winter 2/. 6d. in summer lo 3/. Reaping ' 
10/. ad. (o cut and barn, or Stack -y c^ng every thing, l^t, | 
to 15/. round. 

At Avely, 1 */. to ] Us. a week in winter : in sumoMB ' 
1 til. to J ~i. Haxvest eight to ten guiiKas for the job. 

At Grdys arc some very considerable brick manufic- 1 
luries : Messrs. At iersai. and May pay ^00/. a week to 
the labourers, in their own noies, being, as far as this cir* 
culalion extends, country bankers. The brkJc-maken \ 
earn ^1, tjj, a day. 

At Hornchnrch, i.'ii. a week witilerand sumitMT} haj*; 
1 m. and hjrvest \iOj. All earn this -, and if taken off in 
harvest, they arc paid 5s. a day. 

At Claybury, 1:J/. in winter, 1 5/. in summer, and in 
harvest '2'u. pir acre, n do every thing. 

At TbornUon, winter 13/. summer 15/. 10 16/.-, in har- 
K<( a,0/. -;. . . . 

>/ -. ■ ■ At, 
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At Billcrica)' in harvest fi/. 10/. for a motiih, and 2 
fall n of nic and two gallons of small per arre. In winter, 
2/. Gd. In summ.T they do not earn ^<t little as a jrumea 
a week, with 3 very small boy. They wilt not work by 
the iL^y. 

At Ingatestoiie, in winter 2i. to 2/. (W and small beer. 
In hay time higher. In liarvcsr Us. and beer. 

At Roxwell, in winter 'is. and been in summer 2/. 6*/. 
and ditto ; in harvest 4/. some .*>/. &c. 

At High Ongar and Stamford Rivers, in winter 2i. and 
beeri hay 2/. GJ. % harvest, the month 6/. but they will 
not at any time take work to earn less than I \s. sr 15/. 
a week. 

At Chcsterford, in winter and summer 9^. and small 
beer : but it is nominal, for they must have job-work. 
Harvest '21. and fed. Mr. Macki.in .5/. 5s. for tlic month, 
with four pints of ale, and as much small as tliey please. 
A liorse-kecpcr 10/. fiJ. a week and small beer, besides 
having his harvest. 

At Saffron Waldcii and Audley-cnd, in winter 9/. a 
week and bceri hay 10/. Gd.; .harvest 2/. 2s. and board ; 
or without board from 4/. +/. 10 .5/. ^s. and betr. .Some 
farmers give more; and in general the (juamity of day 
work is sniall, for they will not work fur these earnings. 
At Hallingbury in harvest 4/. 14/. 6</. to.i/. the munth, 
with beer. 

At Tcrling 12/. winter and lummcr, and 'b.-cr \ in har- 
vest 3/. Gd. to ♦/. a day, and beer. 

At Coggeshatl, winter and to harvest 10/.; no b«er. 
In harvest, cut, cart, StQ. and do all hut driv^j B/. an 
acre round, with four bushels of malt, nrt hops, and two 
9UppiTS, equal to 1 1/. all included. Twelve acres per 
man on Mr. Hanbdkv's farm, but according to the ^uai^ 
tity of straw. 

Bb3 At 
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At YcMliatn, in winter is. 3ii. and beer, in summer 
Is. W. and ditto -, iti harvest 6s. (id. per acre roinui, to <lo 
everything, with four bushels of malt, three pounds of 1 
hops and 4r. per man for sundries. From four to five 
constant men per 100 acres arable. 

At Toppcsrieldi six men constantly on a f^in of IGO i 
acres arable, with some grais. 

At Birdbrook, in winter I/, (id. and beer; sucnmcrthe \ 
same i harvest 6^. Gd. per acre round ; four bushels cf 
malt, three pounds of hops, three hawlcies, and Cfvislmai 
dinner i equal in the whole to 10/. 6i. per acre round. 

At Borely, in winter \s. id. and beer ; in sucuucr tr. S4- 
and beer ; harvest 3/. 5s. ; four bushels of malt ziul |wa 
pounds of hops, for the month- 
General average, beer. Sec. included, winter 1&*. fi^.} 
summer ISi.Sd.; harvest :iOi. ; ditio per acre l^t. id. 

Mr. Vancouver's general averages in 173^, were: 
winter, 8/. lOd.; summer 9j. 5d.; rise ia elevto jxan, 
winter, 53 percent, summer, 62 ditto. Had Mr. V^ii- 
CDOVER given the harvest price, that would hive been 
found to have risen in a greater proportion. 
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In June 1767 I found the prices at Hedingham* Bi*UW 
tree, &c. to be as follow : butter 6{d- per lb i such cheese 
as the poor ate 3-!^. per lb. ; mutton 4id per lb ; beef 4^ 
per lb. J vcalfjrf per lb. ; candles VU- per lb icoakl/. 13/. 
p«r chaldron 

In J 79+, Mr. Vanc^itver in the same dbtrift foitiki: 
butter I0\d. per lb. ; cheese (id. per lb j muttoa *iA 
per lb. i beef *{d per lb ; veal 5\d per lb. 

In 1805, I again found at the same places the price* (• i 

be: 
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be: butter I3d. per lb. ; cheese 8^. per lb. \ mutton ?)</. 
per lb. I beef 8^. per Ibr ; veal 9{d. per lb. ; candles 1 HJ. 
per lb ; coals 3/. per chaldron. Rise per cent on these 
articles in eleven years : in butter fiS^i in cheese S9| ill 
omtton 72, in beef 77, in veal 72. 

Mr. Vancouver's averages for the whole county : beef 
4^. per lb. ; mutton 5d. per lb- 1 veal 5id. per lb. ; fresh 
pork 5i4- per lb. *, pickled ditto 7^i. per lb. ; buuer lO}^. 
per lb. i cheese 6^. per lb. \ potatoes IS^d. per bushel. 

I hlive some reason to think that the increased culture 
ai|d consumption of potatoes (scarcely known in 1767)$ 
)as made up to tlie poor ihc rise ia iAaiv isutifikt* 

** For information under this head, it may be sufficient 
to sulyoin the following table, drawn up by Mr. Vak» 

COUVER. 
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'• This tabic rcprcscntrthc stvcr.ige price of piovisions 
in each of the fourteen distriAs into which Mr. V^jJcotivER 
lias divided the county, the statctl wapcs of daily labour, the 
Value of ta-ik-work in thrashiii^ various kimh ef grain 
per quarter ; the yearly wages of the firiners' men ser- 
vants and women servants, together with the aggregate 
average of the whole. 

" The price of provisions has since been considerably 
advanced ; butchers' meat, and butter and cheese, at 
least a penny In the pound. In Sour, it is well known 
the increase has been vastly more ; but is now again sunk 
rather below what it wvis when the table was formed. 

" The daily wages of labourers, unless an estimated 
value of beer be included, were certainly too liigh. There 
has since been a partial and temporary advancement, but 
on the whole very inconsiderable ; and scarcely to make 
them equivalent to the representation of the tublc. 

** The cost of thrashing per quarter vnrici from year 
to year, and even in the same year, at least one-fourth. 
I have this year known some American red whejt thrashed 
at '20J. and 2t. a quarter, and good wages earned ; and 
revet wheat at 3/. and yet very indiifLrcnt earnings made. 
If Mr. Vavlouver's account was given for the average 
of seven years, however, as not improbably it was, for the 
several species of grain each rcspeflivcly, I am joclincd 
to think it was pretty near the matter. 

" I'he annual wages of men servants, ] btlicvc lo be 
rather too high, as well as thatof women. Those ofbays 
xnd girls are too vague and various to be saiisfa£lortljr 
estimated. 

" Hours of labour in summer, arc from six to six : 
this begins a little before Lady-day, and ends a little after 
Michaelmas. In part of the interval, from scvcatcifivc; 
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and through the remainder from Ught in the mM» 
till it is dark in the evening. 

*' When the labourer works by the piece, he coafi 
himself to no particular limits, but in the long siiou 
days, if vigorous, a^vc and industrious, sometimes coife 
tinues bis application from four in the morning till eight 
in the evening ; and from his longer continuance, and 
more vigorous exertion, he not unfrequcntly earns ono- 
third more than when he works by the day. But humaa 
nature in general is not capable of this i and the very 
strongest constitution it will wear down very fast, and 
bring on old age long before its usual period*." 

" The labourers arc generally employed by the pieces 
and their work let to them on such terms, as cnablcf 
them to earn from eight and sixpence to twelve or ' 
fourteen shilling a week, each man ; and, ta the barvctt ' 
month, calculating all his perquisites of malt, hopa^ 
gloves, dinners, &C. from four to six gumeas-^, accord- 
ing to the diSerent parts of the county he is engaged ' 
int." 



** Thu ia general is wood or coaU. The quantity of 
wood is greatly diminished in most parts of iho county^ 
aid its price is increased in the proportion of almost thrcs 
to one within the last forty years. This might be fairly 
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urged II an additional arg'^mcot for discontinuing the 
unneccnary and, in some cues» huriful pra£ticc of using 
wood iu land-ditcliing. 

" Wood is the common fuel of ihc poor i a small pro- 
portioQ of them are able lo puTeha^Ci and therefore steal 
it. Occasional fuel, and for particular pnijsoses, hop- 
bines, haulm, the straw of cole-sccU, carrot-seed, and 
turf from the tan-yards, are used ; and in places where 
ihcy abound, these arc of great utility to the poorer 
classes. 

" Forty years ago our farmers burnt very little else but 
vood ; at present a larjje proportion of ihein burn a con- 
siderable i]uamity of coal ; and this ^unniity is every year 
increasing- Gentlemen and tradesmen have always burnt 
both ; but coal is every wheri^ gaining ground upon wood ; 
and in a few years, not improbably a great part of our la- 
bourers must have recourse to the same substitute. In 
the neighbourhood of our sea-ports, this perhaps may be 
no great evil, especially if cottagk: chimneys arc altered, 
and improved somewhat in the manner of Count RuM- 
FoKD. In the more inland and central parts of the county, 
the expense of carriage is very heavy. To this place 
(Dunmow) from Colchester and Maldon, itisfromlS/. to a 
guinea a chaldron. This burden, however, it is hoped, 
by means of inland navigations and navigable canab, will 
be gradually lightened. One of these is already com- 
pleted from Maldon to Chelmsford \ by which tlic car- 
riage will be lessened about tij. or Bs. achaldron tothis place, 
and the final total charge about 6/. or 7/. Other convey- 
ances of t lie same kind, and perhaps still more advantageous, 
might easily be opened ; for instance, from Maldon to 
Braintrce, and from Colchester to Halsicad. And each of 
thesemight in lime penetrate still funher into the interior : 
that at Chelmsford into the Roodings ; thai at Brainiree, 
through 
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through Shulford, Wctbersficid and Crcat Bardfirld, 
FinchingGcM ; that at Halstead, through the Hcdinghas 
lo Ycldham- Or perhaps what was projcflcd a few j-ei 
ago with great ingenuity by a Mr. Phillips, might I 
more than e<]uivalent to these three last extensions takdil 
together : it was proposed, that the navigable canal shoidAl 
commence at Lynn, come by Norwich, and pass throng^ V 
the counties of Norfolk, Sutfiilk and Essex, to London.' f 
The proposal of another has been very warmly, aaliM 
much more recently agitated -, I mean that from Cain* J 
bridge to Stortford, which, though it was to pass through ■ I 
scanty dimension of this county, would have been highly f 
beneficial to an extent of at least ten miles on this side of I 
it ; and as the person who principally opposed it is now I 
no more, the scheme will not improbably be again Mai 
tempted, and with greater probability of success*." 



CHAP. XIV. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



SECT. I. ROADS. 



" NOTHING can more clearly evince the value and ■ I 
importaoce of good roads, than the great improvcroeDK , 
to which of Ute years they have so much contributed, hjr 
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Rffbrdin;; a more ready admission of manure, nnd a free 
circulation of air, thereby materially improving the soil and 
climate of Dengey hundred. In many parts of the county, 
the difficulty and expense of procuring proper materials 
for malting good roads, is very great* ; but even in those 
places (and although the materials may cost from If/, to 
I \d. a bushel, and the road rates upon the rack rents being 
occasionally from 3/. to is. in the pound), the exertions 
of the parishioners arc unceasing, seeing that their hcalcli, 
comfort, and convenience, are so much dependent there- 
on. In this pursuit, however expensive and meritorious, 
the exertions of the tenantry arc often weakened and dis- 
couraged, by the very unequal assessment of the parish 
rates i and the yeoman and tenant arc loo often subjc^ed 
to, and aggrieved by the imposts infliiflcd upon the carriage 
and transportation of manure upon the adjacent pubhc 
(and often inferior) turnpike roads; than which nothing 
ought to be more carefully guarded against ; as in the ge- 
neral scale of rural improvements, imposts of this nature 
must be considered as the most invincible of jU obstacles 
to the improvement of those lands which do not contain 

* " Tliii irny be the raw in parliculsr pbcci ; bill, in gcncrAl, I bcllfvc 
iherr air [rw count'iL'i in which maleriiil* for niakjng goml nudt ate oiors 
abundini than Tttet; wiinntthtnceIlFniiui«of <iur morr jiublk rojdt 
lor timFimmonorial, ihc onM nanbcr of mir Tumpika. and ytt ih« 
wealth uf 'uiDc of ihem. Our priv 4r roada arr *cry much iaprovod 
within ttu- compaM of the lut UU ur "lO fcan: giaTtl-piIi have btm 
madr very lucre-sftilly where it wii th* Ir.-iw to be efp^Ocd, even in the 
1loodin£ii which peihapi comprrbrrii] ai ttr^iry a toil u any id -rhr 
county, and want Dolhiog but prircAly good road) lo render them u 
plciiaci and rl(h a ipot u any whaievrr. They hate bcec wonderfully 
itDproved ia the coune af iht periud lait mentioned ; and it would coo* 
tribute not a little to thair advancement, if ibe Clergy mure generally if 
aided upnn their livingt, which ire lulEcientiy valuable to require it, and, 
tb*7 would by thai mtaai bem:dcred>tiUmoTe to.* — Ht-aiiitt. 
kri> _ any 
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any natural manure, as thereby a prohibitoiy tax * !s hH 
upon the admission and application of that vbich is foreign 
or artificinlf" 

It is Impossible to say too much in praise of the roads oC 
most of liic tlistriif^s in Esses. All through Tendringhunw 
dreJ I found them excellent, and wherever they branched 
off*! all c^irricd the same appearance- In Dengcy hundred 
they are into mp;ir.i bit : cver^ hne seemed to rival the 
finest turnpikes j yet I was informed at Latchingdon, thjt 
the gra«l wherewith they were made, and are repaired* 
cost ♦/- the load of 2* buihcls. The roads of this huo* 
drcd ought not to be mi*ntioned without aisigning ihb 
merit where due: it was the unwearied exertions of the 
Rev. H. B. DontrT ihni clFc^cd the marvellous change 
sxperienccd : from beinj^ as bad as t descril^cd others is 
this county in 1767, his attention as a mapstrate made 
them equal to any in the world. What he eficftcd thcre^ 
instigated others to similar endeavours, and the result 
has been a general blessing to the county. 



SECT. ir. — ■CANALS. 

" Or these I think «e have none that pencrrate far 
into the county, excepting that from Maldon to Cheltn»< 
ford, very recently finished, which conveyscoftl, minurT% 
Sec. and probably will become of great Ut;liiy-to the ad- 



* T^iUaBL-ncrS] mitimiriTbofiduy- idnnncd; batiti tpfJicHM* 
lo KldoA cxn be mtif in At taun<T ol fstei, rhu ic dcfnandi no wttf 
puticular kncDlion. Thi^rc mxf tw afcw in^vnliu^ wfco npcrioKC 
tome Utile *iindv3uug<' -. bulnuutf tnott ^tnnlr compUin tbailt iht 
tnttr%t trAetJ—tievlM. 



jaecnc viUagcs, and even to parishes at a considerable dis- 
Unce- The several smaller cuts about Lef, Bow, Strat- 
ford, in the vicinity of the capital, as trcil as in other quar- 
ters, though doubtless of ronsidcrabk importance, I am 
Utterly unable to say any thing about worthy attention*." 




SECT. III. PAIRS. 

" Lists and account of all the fairs established and 
holden in this county, may be seen in our Histories of 
Essex, and in other hooks published expressly for that 
purpose i it may not, however, be amiss to mention a few 
of the principal ones, and some of the business proposed 
to be transa^cd at them : these are, Colchester, Maldon, 
Chelmsford, Braintrec, Halstead, Brentwood, Ingate* 
stone, Harlow, and Harlow-bush, Walden, Sawbridge* 
worth, Hatfield, Bardfield, andSlcbbing. 

" In the town of Colchester there arc no less than 
five fairs : one in April, one in June, two in July, and 
one in Oiflobcr, or Novi-mbcr, since the alteration of the 
«ylc. That in April begins on the second Tuewlay of 
that month, and continues three days, for buying and 
selling live-stock, goods, wares, and mcrcliandiEe. The 
most considerable of the five 1 believe i* tb,u boldcn on the 
80th of Ortoberand the three following d.iys : the cattle 
fair is on the first, the rest are for wares and mcrchun* 
dize of varioifs kinds, and the general amusemcDt of the 
neighbourhood. 

*' At Maldon there is a fair in the month of OAobcr, 
for live-stock of all kindi, but more especially for stjrc 
lambs, Welch heifers, Ac. anj lac ly, from the splHtk^d 
exertions of the nelghbouruig gcmlcmcn, for wool on the 
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first Thursday in July, I believe. How this last succcol^ 
and what beneficial cSefbs it is litely to produce, iff 
perhaps as yet unccnain. The intention was a good one 
— the procurin^r the wool grower a fair price for his coma 
modity. 

" Brjintrec has two fairs, one on the 8th of May, the 
other on the 2nd of Otlober, of which the latter is by 
much of the greater consequence. It continues three 
days ; the things bought for sale are live-stock, especially 
black cattle, of which I am told there have sometlmci. 
been two or three thousand i bnt that this last year there 
were not so many hundreds. There are also very consj* 
dcrablc quantities of hops exhibited and sold, particularly 
from the neighbouriiip; prishes of Shalford, Wcthert^ 
£eld, Finchingfield, and the two Hedtnghams. 

** Ac Chelmsford, two annual fairs are holden, one oit 
the J2lh of May, anu the other on the 12ih of Novciii' 
ber. The former is of the most impoitancs ; it is chieflj 
for horses, and other 11 vc-stoefc. 

. " Halsicad has two annual f.iirs, the first on the 6A 
of May, and the second the 2ath of Oftobcr. The 
former is for horses, bulK, and lean cattle, and is, I 
think, the most considcr.ibk of the two. 

" At Brentwood there arc two yearly fairs, one July 
18, and the other Oflober }u; both for live cattle, 
at which great nnn^bcrs are usuaUy sold. 'X'here are aUo 
fairs within a f.w day^ of the same liir.es each r^speili»cly 
3t Billericay, and lng;i:estone, ar.d for the samepurposa. 

" Romford has a fair on the C4th of June, for cattle. 

" From these last fairs the South wcsicm pans of the 
county, comprehending a great part of what are usually 
called the Hundreds of Essex, arc supplied with their 
tive-siock. 

x Harlou- has three coosldenble fairs, on Whitsojt 
Monday, 
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Monday, September 9, and Kovembcr 28, all for horses, 
cattle, &c. but the largest and most distinguished of the 
three is the second, holden upon Hartow-bush common^ 
about three or four miles from the town. Desides horses 
bf all kinds for the waggon, the plough, and the saddle^ 
there are black cattle and live-stock of every description jj 
and there is now also, from the spirited exertions of Colonel 
BuRGOVNE, &c. no inconsiderable exhibition of wool, with 
the same intention as chat before mentioned at Maldon. 
Besides these transa^ions of business, it aSbrds a scene of 
no inconsiderable amusement, and its vicinity to the capital 
draws thither an amazing concourse of people, as welt 
from thence as the neighbourhood in general, to an 
extent of fifteen or twenty miles around. 

" At Maldon there are two yearly fairs ; one on the 
Saturday in Mid-lent, for horses, young bulls, &c. and 
the other November 1, for heifers and young cows, &c. 

chiefly brought from Lciccstcnhlre, Cambridgeshire, Der- 
byshire, &c. 

" Eardfield fair is on the 22nd of June, for horses, 
colts, and cow cattle, of all which there are very consi- 
derable numbers. 

*' Stcbbing has its fair on the 10th of July, for horses 
and cows i but there are but few comparaiively of either ; 
it used to be most disiinguisbed for the show of fat lambs. 

" August 5, there is a considerable fair for Iambs, 
^om Norfolk, and for various other breeds now kept in 
this county, as South-down, Leicester, &c.*" 
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*• OuB chief markcw are Colchester, CoggeshaO 
Witham, M^ldon, Chelmsford, Romford, Eppjng, "^ 
den, Braiiitrcc and HaUtead, At ail these arcsoM c 
butter, eggs, poultry, and occisionaliy cattle uid Yn 
stock of all sorts. At those of Colchester, Chelnufon^l 
Romford and Epping, great oumben of tuckting cahv-l 
in spring and summer, from Suffolk and the dairyiitg pvt 1 
of Essex*." 

The town of Colchester was always a populou) place* i 
and therefori: a good market for all the neighbouring 1 
country : the decline of the manufactory lessened ite ' 
powers in this respe^ : but having since become the sta-^ 
tion of a ntmierous body of troops, with extcnrivc baiw'l 
racks built, tt has fully, and even more than rtgaioed t4 I 
former Importance m this respeft. But few houses ■b 
pulled down in consequence of the fall of the manufaAure)! 
and at present the families and followers of the troops S 
every empty house, raising the prices of house-rent aiu 
lodgings. And it was remarked to me n-itii ;udgmcDt b 
the very sensible and intelligent gentleman (Mr. ' 
with whom I conversed on the subjeft, that though s 
an influx of troops did at first r^ise the price consider 
of a few articles of large consumption, as h^y and pot>> '1 
toes, yet thai rite supply presently measured itself to thej 
demand ; the pricc.-^ fell, and have for some time been > 
moderate as in othefphces where no such circumstance hif I 
taken place- The remark is, Ibctievc. un.-.ersally Iruc^ \ 
demtmdis sure to produce /a^//ji; how very slowly have riw| 
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minds of men moved in rclstion to this great hQ, when 
applied nationally to corn I 

I heard several complaints in Rochfiird himdred, for 
want of an internal corn market : they are *o situated, 
that all their com must of necessity go to London, and 
from making comparisons with the prices ihcj get, and 
what has been oficrcd for the same samples at Chelms- 
ford they have found a loss of some shillings per quarter. 



SECT. V,-— COMMERCE AND FISHERIKS. 

In the Blackwater river, &c is a considerable oyster 
fishery, and West Mersca one of the principal stations of 
the dredgers : above 30 boats belong to the island, and are 
almost always at work. Vessels come from Kent to pur- 
chase the oysters} andthey cell some to Wivenhoc, where 

the Colchester beds are. They are sold by the tub of two 
Ittishels i generally from 4j. to 6;. a tub ; at present 6/. 
A dredging boat is from 14 to 30 or 4'0 tons burthen ; all 
are decked, and built at Wivenhoc, Brightlingsca, &g. 
&e. The price 10/. a ton for the hull of the vessel only j 
ud fitting out one of 20 tons will demand IstV. There 
are from two to four men to each vessel, \»ho arc paiJ by 
•hares i and the master has a share for thr vmcl. In the 
spring they go to the coast of Hants and Dorset, dredging 
there : last week Mr Boxton counted l.tO vessels at work 
within light of Mersca- This fishery is an objeft of con- 
siderable imponancc to the country, from the earnings 
being ^eat : when the men die, their familict come to the 
parish greatly increased by the number of apprentices they 
liave taken. Can any thing be so preposterous as a police 
of the poor, which permits the benefit of commerce and 
isaaufiiAures to load the land with rates at 8/. is the 
c c 8 pound f 
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pound! Hqw very jmall a coatrtbntiocf. faj a heob^:^ 
would prevent thi- evil. j |,,- 

Mr. Benn£t Uawes, of Mersea, f3T0f^,,niqwi4l| 
following : 

" I wish 1 was better prepared to give corrcA ai 
to your questions rcspcv^ting the oyster business 
only send you calculations drawu from a local knowlec 
of the places in Essex where it is carried on. 

" Number of vessels employed from eight tons lo 40' I 
and 50, near 'JOO, emjiloying- from lOO to 500 men a 
boys : a vessel carrying; three men has one share and a haa J 
of all the earnings, and the men one share each ; 
vessels have generally two shares , but I balievc i 
more than this. 

" The vessels, built at East Danyland> WitCE 
Srightlingsea, Burnham, and Mersea, wiU last froi 
to 40 years, with care. 

" A person now living at Wivenhoe, inrormed n 
had within the last 20 years built 100 vessels, for the pp 
business alone. 

" Oysters are sold to London, Hamburgh, 
and in time of peace, to Holland, France and Flaqdcr 

" The principal breeding rivers in Essex arc the Croui 
(which is by far the most certain in produce), tl^c £ 
water, and the Coin. The beds, or layings, are in tjie croc 
adjoining the s.iid rivers : from these rivers wc atc^k o 
oyster laying', or beds. The price has varied Thu % 
within these last icn years. 

" There has been an increase of boats, and oF coca 
of men, of more tlun one-half within the last 30 ] 



«I can scarcely ^ 
season, but suppose ir tarim 
bushels.. 

" Most of the vcsssU of 
«ii c\ -.Z-.'. ..:i> ""'• f- 
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Portsnioutti, or platW adjacent in the motitfi of March, 
to catch anJ carry oysters j thcMe under 25 tons are em- 
ployed in catching ihefii, and the Inrger ones to carry 
them into Kent and Essex, wliercthey are laid for the en- 
suing season; thcygenerally return from thence in thcmonth 
of June, when the large ones go after mackarel, hctrings, 
and sprats, during the latter part of summer, and the en- 
suing winter the smaller ones to catching in the breeding 
rivers before named. 

" The odier fishery is so blended with the oyster fish- 
ttf, it is imposstlde for me to state the Capital employed ; 
suppose from GO to 80,000/. 

" The breeding rivers are very uncertain, as to the 
quantity they produce : some seasons they have a great 
quantity, sometimes only what we call a good sprinkling ; 
and at other times produce none -, nor do they all produce 
or fail in the same season." 

At Burnlum ihcy have wv^n dredging smacks, belong- 
ing to the company that hire the river of Sir HtSRif 
MiLDMAY ; four other private ones, besides smaller vessels. 
TTie smacks arc from 1 8 to 20 tons- There belongs to the 
town also a brig of 200 tons, a sloop of 100, in the 
coal trade ; and four barges of 60 tons each, for corn and 
chalk. There are about 100 tlshermen and sailors belong- 
ing to the place ; a poor account for so very fine a rivcr^ 
above half a mile wide, and up which a SO gun ship can 
come. 

The salt water stews for various sor« of sea fish in Foul- 
ncss Island, are well contrived, anj answer ihe purpose 
completely- The fish arc caught in weirs, on "the exien- 
rive sands which cxierid several miles on the coast, and 
deposited when plentiful in these stews, where they dfag 
for them with a smalt net, as in a fresh watpr new. ^^- 

** I conjecture we annually send to the capital at least 
Uop; C C 3 250,000 
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2.50,000 quirtert of wheat, 150,000 quarter) of malt, an4 

vast quantities of oatt, pease, and beans. Doubtless gnak 
quantities of woollen cloths of vu-ioua kinds are still tcM 
to the metropolis, as well as exported, especially in time 
of peace, to foreign nations from the towns of Bockiogi 
Braintrce, Halstead, C'>ggcshall, and Colchester ; tbov^ha 
ill these places the manufadhtre has long been on the de* 
dine*.'* 



.' , SECT. VI. — MAN UF AC TUBE*. 

*' The woollen manufa£hirc for ticoe tmrocmoria) bat 
taken the lead in this county -y but from its long continued 
dwindling condition, it is uncertain whether it will msD^ 
years remain so. 

" Our manu&£lurc of sacks for the use of our farmci^ 
from their increasing cultivation, seems graduaUy ad« 
vancing- I know not that that of hop-bags is any where 
very flourishing amongst us : this nunufa^ure, firom (he 
deficiency of our crops in the years 17£I9 and 1800, wat 
astonishingly diminished, but is now, January 1802, re< 
viving. 

*' Manufaflures of lime and bricks are to be found ta 
great abundance in the neighbourhood of Londoii, and 
in almost every part of the county- 

" Those of callicoes, &c. arc, 1 believe, in a protperoos 
state as we approach the metropolis"." 

" Baize wool in the neighbourhood of Becking, which 
varies as to length, pliancy, and softness, according to the 
sort into which it is to be wove, is delivered out to the spia*- 
ner, who always cards it too, to be returned in nearly ai( 
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f^ua! weight of ywn. This is reeled off into skeins f 80 
rams of the reci, hf a little index in the lower wheel, 
marksa knot, and such a number oF these knots is spun for 
lit. as the state of the trade ;ind demand for baize C3> 
afibrd. Five knots in the best, and ei^ht knots in the 
worst times, are nearly the allowance- But the reel can 
be expanded or contraAcd ; and sometimes the spinner, 
with the same number of turns, to make a knot for the 
, It/, it obligated to wind off the spinning spindle, by the 
long reel, one yard and a half in circumference i at others^ 
by the thorc reel, one yard and a <]uarier ; thus, betwixt 
the two reels, there is the difference of a quarter of a 
fard to the spinner- I cannot learn the reason for this 
dittinftion ; the wool for both is spun into yam, of the 
•ame degree of fineness and consistency, and no deception 
could be meant from such a palpable variation, as arises 
from reeling off the same number of rounds at the tame 
price, by a different circumference Custom has es- 
tablished it with eighty roundt of the reel, under this va- 
nation to the knot ; and at five knots to the IJ. a grown, 
skilful, and industrious person can earn up to lOi/. a day ; 
at eight knots, up to Oit. and an aged person about 5ii. at 
five, and 3^. at eight ; a child at nine years of age about 
id. at five ; and 'itl. at ei^'ht knots- A pound of baiz« 
wool nuy be spun into 15 or 16 knots ; the cards are fre- 
quently supplied lo the ijiinner, and sometimes a dc- 
du^on of IJ. in the shilling is made from the spinning, 
on this jrcount. The carding and spinning tliis wool, often 
very coarse, and saturated with oil equally so, is very 
Iroublcsomc -, and horn the latter circumstance, and for 
children especially, probably unwholesome: the combed 
wool, which always makes the warp of the baize, is much 
easier spinning, but not quite so profitable -, in weaving 
Mo by the piece, the wide baize, as being generally worked 
c c 4 with 
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with softer yarn, is made neulj of the same price u tbe 
narrower. But they differ so much In width, consistency, 
fineness, and length of shag, that 1 cannot understand 
bow far a given quantity of the raw material, the woolt 
or of the yarn, will go, in tlie making a given quuut^ 
of the fabric*," 

At Coggi^shall, some baize are stilt madc^ and ihc 
straw-plat fabric has got in, by which large earnings am 
made. This is also -well established at Bocking and £rain* 
tree, where some shops take to the amount of 60/. or TOi^ 
per week ; and at Hedingham one man has bought t? 
the amount of 1500/. ia a year. 

At Colchester, in the manufafturc of baize for Spaia, 
arc employed about 150 or 160 men, who earn about llA 
per Kcek each i about the same number of women aa4 
children, wlio earn from 4/. to 7.r. per week. Before the 
breaking out of the war with Spain, nearly five times tht 
above number were employed ; and it is probable at Ica4 
that nuiabcr wil! be employed on tbe return of peace. 

Wfil/j ManufoBurc of Saizf inCaUhtittrt 179*. 

IN PEACE. 

In the time of peace immediately preceding 1 iflfti 
the present war J 

Exported, or used ai home, _»..«.» Mtf 

Hands employed In Colchester and the adja- 1 gojOrtft 
cent country, „,,.. / 

In the time of war, Janu.-iry 1794, 160, 

Exported, or used at home, iM 

Hands employed in Colchester and the adjacent 1 ggog., ' 
country „„ J 




The m^Tiufafhirers rpckon every bay to give employ- 
ment to £0 j.ersons, from Che sorting the wool to the 
Tcu^tiing the bar- 



" The average earnings cf our best spinners (Dniii 
1790], scarcely 4^. a day ; 40 years ago commonly 8^}f 



SECT. VH — THE POOB. 

" That the value of labour is more generally propor- 
tioned to the price of provisions, in this county, than in 
many others in the Iclngdom, may be readily ailmitted; 
but that the poor's-rates, which arc now upon the rack 
rents through the county 5/. 6d. in the pound, should 
bave increued one-third of that sum within tea jcan, 
and that also, without tlic least shadov of proportion in 
the increase of population, is certauily very strange, and 
argues a, positive inade<^uacy in the value of labour to 
that of provision, or a general mismanagement, or mis- 
appUcaiion of tie revtnuei cftbi paar]X-" 

There 



• Hovtctl. t VuiCOUVfT. 

I Thit account of ijic ivrnfc iiinaant rif thr pootVrWn, iilco 
in tbc jreir 1794 uiil I T95, I am ■pptttieDHvr niuH be (u from Mcunu, 
rrto u ihat cinii. I'he ivriigt tetau tu luvc brrn (dnotd by Jhiding 
tht tolil umniiiE of the lum given by ihc nuiub« ot piriiho, (or which 
ihc ram lie ir^dtively lUred. Bui ihii muit b: citrcinely deFeOiirc, 
•Tea if rirrytowti ind jurith in the cnunly nere given, uiileN nichtowiu 
and pariihc* were nearly of eqiul tixc. Hut Mmr paiiibei ue ten tinut 
3) luge M olben: I meu) not mcrelj in point of utml, but with rapeA 
la number of inlktbiluili. Wh*l miul itill funlwi increiK the defidcncj, 
■ome of the htgtu uul moM populmii tofmt id the cmiaiy, nch u Cok 
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There is one circumstance iti the cconwny of the poof 
at Hempstead, and which is owing to the aReniiotxff ! 
Mr. HoHNER, that well deserves noting : the parith evof 
year buys ten or twelve acres of copse wood, which is 
made up in fourpenny taggots, and being deposited ia 
stacks or barns, are kept for selling out to the poor 
fa persoD attending for that purpose) in such a mannqr 
that no person having id. can be in want of a dry £iggot 
at the cheapest hand. The consequence is, their hedgei 
and trees are free from all plundering attacks. This de> 
serves universal imitation. 

I was much gratified at seeing the esertions of the Rer. 
Mr. Scott, in building some very capital cottages at 
Little Oakley. He bought two, and new buill eight. 
Two new ones, a double tenement, of brick and tilei 
cost SOO/. All have large gardens, to which they sre «(- 
«edingly attentive ; they keep pigs, and sell nruch pro* 
rfuce to Harwich. Tlicy are very comfonablc ; well fed 
tnd clad ; the children all educated : such as cannot afibri 
to pay the schooling, have it paid for them. The rent of 
the house, if good, with the garden, 3/. it. One cot- 
tager (Loffkin) who lives in his own, with a garden of 
half an acre, sold to the amount of 20/. between Ladj-daj 
tnd Michaelmas, and yet lost no time from his day labour. 
There is an air of comfort and happiness appearing through 
the village, which is one of the most agreeable rinal q)cc- 



dumr, Bockiag, Braiatrce, Silirnn Wahlen, Itt. ue rntirdy eaailttdi 
ia ni«M oj whicb cbc run arc uiKromninnly hi^, iiul coamjncnllf if 
■ddid, nuM tart greatij advanced tht a*cn)^. Bin w)uic««r wai iha 
avmgcui ITM.iinnitihavchctn viiriy liijtfi<rinl79Sand ITK; u4 
lh» iocnuc widiia the rounr of (hctc mo jean hai probabl* bcc* 
pnnr (Iub tbal of At priccdin^ len. No coiniivanR' ihwt of xUfh 
ntios et w^n lo ibc pHce of pmriwina. will r*cr be pamaaciitl* t&a 
w«k i ua for tbc ivduAioa ol iht rua. — Biw i m, 

txlei 




IHclei that can be seen. Mr. Scott givci 3 remarkable 
«bara£ter of the people, for decency of behaviour, regu- 
Urity of conduifl, sobriety atiU iiiOuslry : Ills brge businesi 
of 480 acres, goes on by tlicsc me^tns witii perfect smooth- 
ocsi : he attributes it to their having corekfortable h^bita- 
turns and ^rdens, which employ their spare iiours : ano- 
tber advantage is there being no ale-house in the village. 
The only cvU custom I heard of among tlieoi nas, that of 
beating their ovens with straw. 

The inlrodnctioQ of the straw-plat m.inuf3£h}ry at 
Gos&eld, by the Marquis and Marchioness of BucKUie* 
HAM, has been one of tlie greatest of temporal blesiingt 
to that place. To make the first miserably coarse b«ngle4 
hats, was a great eSbrt, and as nobody would wear theni) 
I^dy fitKLKtNGHAM, decorated one with ribbons, and wore 
it in the sight of the whole village : the Marquis we&t ta 
church in another, and laid it during service in the full 
tlgbt of the congregation ; but it was no easy natter to 
introduce the ^hion amongst the &nners' daughters aad 
others : gradually, howe\'er, by extraordinary ciToris, and 
bringing an instni^r from Dunstable, and every ihlag dc- 
Cessary, the fabric was improved, and (he buuneas wcllcs- 
tabliihed. It spread over all the viciniiyi girls were brought 
from Wcthers&eld and Malstcad for instniAion, but not 
without didicuhy : all such, however, have been long at 
an end ; and last year Mr. Th'jhi.ow took some pajni to 
Kcenain the evoings by siraw-plat in the parish of Gos- 
fictd, coni^ning no more than 45i souls ; and foond it to 
•mount 10 about 17U0/. As in Hcrtford^ire go here 
abo, a cry has been raised against it, the young women 
•vniug so much, that maids for domestic purposes u4 
BDt ca&ily to be had ; but the poor are in a situation wbicb 
■ething cls« could have eBc^ed. 

WuUau Stacy, a little tenant of Mr. Wsstbrn's, 
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at Rivenhall, a farm of seven acres, with a Tcry aeaz UtdV 
miniature of afarm-prd, which, inavery small compa^ 
and ereftcd at a very small expense, contains cverj" thinf 
he wants : he has one good horse; a cow and calf; anA 
twobrcedingsows. His field contains potatoes, tares, aod 
after them turnips, pease, beans, oats, and wheat: ha 
has a one-liorsc plough, and a common one, in case of 
hiring or borrowing another horse ; a cart ; and all b3t' 
tools and tackle good, and in good order. He paj-s 3/.ari 
acre rent, which is more than any farmer in the coaatif 
pays : rates 6s. in the pound, and 28/. tithe for his seven 
acres. He longs much for nine or ten acres more landf 
and I hope he nil) have it. Himself and family an pidnm 
of industry. >I 

Upon the subjcA of the poor, Mr. Howlett hM 
given a paper on benefit clubs : it applies more general^ 
to the kingdom at large than, in my opinion, is quite eons 
sistcnt with a County Report ; but as thai exiremdy ibii 
writer is no more, and consequently the paper cannot ba 
returned to him for any different application of it, norfiv 
any re-consideration of the subjcft ; and as some of tM < 
cases mentioned in it ore drawn from the county of £ssei9 
I think it right to insert it without addition or comment: 

1 

" BXtf£f/T CLl'SS. • 

I 

•* Amongst the many plausible reasons urged in ^voof 
of benefit clubs, the leading and principal ones seem to bej 
that by periodical subscriptions of smalt inconiidcraUe 
turns, by persons In health and strength, which at the tim* 
are scarcely fell by each individual, and which would not 
Otherwise be laid by and preserved, a common iiind it 
gradually raised, from which very comforiable relief and 
assistance is extended to the members of such societies in 
times 
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tiinec of skkncss, infirrQity and age i that this vdief atid 
assistance must otherwise have bcea given by the respcAive 
parishes to which they belonged, and of course itiust have 
(really increased tlie parochial burdens. 

*' I much fear thai this pleasing reprcscnution is every 
where replete with fallacy. That considerable relief and 
assistance have thus been afibrded to numerous individuals^ 
and that such instances may in particular cases have iii 
some degree, though ccriainly not equal to the amount of 
such relief and assistance, prevented the augmentation of 
parish assessments, is readily granted. But this by no 
means proves the general utility of these institutions, 
when viewed in all their tendencies, connexions and con- 
sequences. Notwithstanding their superficial flattering 
appearance, they may have been highly pernicious i 
they may have contributed to the uicrease of idle- 
ness and intemperance; prevented the diminution of 
ale-houses, given occasion to illegal combinations, and se- 
ditious proceedings i caused much more misery and 
wretchedness than they have ever relieved, and instead of 
diminishing our poor-rates, may have really and greatly 
augmented tliem. Absolutely lo demonstrate that, ihcsa 
efie£ts have resulted &ocn them^ is perhaps imju^sihlc. 
But where dcmonstratioa is unattainable, probabUity 
merits attention. ■■- ; ■ 

" Their tendency to the increase of idleness, rhaj be 
(airly argued from their holding out certain definite re- 
lief and support in case of i!lne» and incapacity for bbour. 
The utmost exertions of the mere labourer, whether me- 
chanic, manufa^rer or husbandman, generally speaking, 
can secure nothing more. Of course all further incite- 
ment is, in a great meaitire, taken away. This has in* 
deed been urged as sn objection to our poor laws % but I- 
think ^try unjustly, and for this plain obvioul reason:* 

they 
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daejr promise not s d^niit, but merely a S i e r t tm alj fn^ 
vtiion, attended with abundance of distressing and rooiw 
dfying treatment, even before that can be obtained ; and 
that man must surely be absurd and Stupid, who can cotte 
sider the pitiful allowance which is usually granted hf 
parisli officers to distress and necessicy> as an argutoent to 
abate his care and diligence to provide for himsdfand 
family. But with regard to the members of bcDeiit clubs 
they claim the needed assistance as matter of rigtt, and 
with a certain fearless spirit of independence t and the 
certain prospcfl of thli must operate accordingly*. 

" To this may be added, that whenever members are 
reported to be sick, &c. in order to prevent imposition/ 
one or more of the body are usually deputed lo visit them :' 
this talces up time, calls them from thdr daily occupk' 
tions, diminishes their daily earnings, and perhaps ocJ 
ntiOTSthe otherwise unnecessary spend ing of money. 

•* That these societies naturaliy and powcrfiiUy lead W 
inttmperanct, needs on laboured proof. They pcriodi* 
Cktly call the labouring classes of men tO a public-house^ 
flroiB which they ought to be absent as much at potsiUc \ 
diere certain sums of money arc aUewfd, and even r^- 
qttirtd, to be spent. When this allowance is exhausted«~ 

* " Bnidn nhac it ibuvc uid mpcfting tbr natural Mmbaiiyol thwa 
chibi to tQcouik^c ii]lm«E>, moM of thoM which hive coinf UB4(r s> j 
own obiervslion viiiuall; hold out prrmiumt Tor thu pnrjKiir. Tlirj. 
Kiffifr not ■ nek or inGrm uianbcr to work al alt, not crett b tie •rA- 
4aaarf cultivuion of hii liiUe ganlni tpM, upon ptis at IMUibf %m 
whoU illewaacc Is cooiwiunic* of tki^ i ka** ■««> wn y a Man 
idliog md iiunicrin^ about rorytiiitegcilici,withoMdoiDg (he touUcM 
tiiflr lowjrdi hit luppnn, when, thou^ iocap^le of full vigoroua 
latiour, he waiwrtt iblf to hare done tometbing, and would hare done 
to, tiu foi llik aWurd roui^tioo. Il mxf be laid partiapa, that •ki(i»A' 
B«T« abuu •< ilx icenenl iruitutiuD ; ir wouM b* (mukI, hatxircr, •« 
«fiX(HlMtKrNI>icc1r(°*'>Kn'"'9*te, ai to prtTCM in 
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md their splriti somevhat raised, he surely must know 
little of hiunan nature in general, or the disposition of 
this order of men in particular, who does not see that 
an addition will naturally, and almost inevitably be made, 
and that before ther hreak up, twice the allowed sum will 
by many individuals be expended. Thus habits of in- 
temperance are gradually and inscnsiby formed ; and it is 
no unchariuble conJe£hire, tliat many a man is thus made 
a sot and a drunkard, who would otherwise have re- 
mained temperate and sober. If this happens to only one 
in ten, which is surely a moderate supposition, it will 
counterbalance all the advantages arising from tlicsc insti- 
tutions. 

" But besides these regular periodical meetings^ they 
bxwc likewise their grand anniversary festivals, at which 
all the members are assembled from every quarter ; and 
this, it has often been remarked, somttimcs occasions two 
or three days of idleness, dissipation, and drunken- 
ness. 

" That these clubs direflly tend to counicraf^ the 
laudable desire of our magistrates to dimitush the Q;imbcr 
of our public-houses, is strikingly evident. The pro£ti 
arising even from iheaalUv/ed expenditure, indcpendcntljr 
of what they will naturally occasion besides, especially in 
large populous towns, arc alone sufficient to keep many 
of these houses on foot, which most otherwise inevitably 
falU In the town of Sheffield, this expenditure is annu- 
ally, I believe, at least 600/., and in the city of Glasgow 
it must be nearly double that turn. 

•* As to illegal combinations, where are they so likely to 
be formed as in clubs and societies thus regularly aucm- 
Uing? And perhaps it might not be amiss to inquire, 
what proportion of those pkuj, nntntfitieut men, the 
Journeymcii bakers of London, who so zealously con>* 

bined 
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Wncd to deprire their fdlow-cUtzenr of rjti 

Sunday's dinner, had been educated in thcifr modnii 

seminaries*. t 

" How wcli they are calculated to produce a becoming 
respeft for our excellent civU constititfton, may be lairif 
conjeiflured From the curious petitions whifib have issued 
from those towns where these societies particularly abouoi^ 
and which breathe the genuine spirit of the French Rc 
volution, 

"Sir PREDESICK £di;n, in his Observations apoa 
Friendly Societies (for which he is in geucral an advocate)! 
candidly acknowledges, " that these meetings, though 
" their object is the promotion of industry, frugality, and' 
" good order, have an obvious tendency to eneoorage 
"drunkenness, dissipation, and quarrels, aud to fadlJtMe 
" combinations for improper purposes in trade, rehjrioii, 
" and politics. It may be doubted whether men are ii»- 
" proved by assembling together in large numbers. If the ' 
" inhabitants of the country arc more virtuous than those 
" of towns, it is because they live more apartf. Conta- 
" gton, mpral as well as physical, is too frcijucmly the 
" result of multitudinous assemblies. Comidercd ia 
" this point of view, friendly societies are not altogether 
*' unobjeflionablc. Much collateral mischief may result 
" from their accidental form and organ izat(on|, though 
** certainly none can be apprehended from the principle ■ 
" on which they are established. Vt'e have been assured 
"from the highest authority (Secret Committee, id Rc" 
" port, pp. S and IS), that theyliave been perverted M ' 



• ''Tiuiwai wricicn id the yen 1793, toon »l>et the occun^we . ^ 
alluded to bad lalen pUcc." 
I " And vciSlrFniDnicKwiouldcollea them together 
'f ** Such fumuidoi^diiition, can ibej pouibly becvndedf ', 

1-: " purpOKi 
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" purposes most inimical to social order ; and that both 
" in [he metropolis, and in manuta^uring diitrifh, dan- 
*' gerous meetings have been held, under the disguise of 
" benefit clubs for the relief of sick members," 

" From these various considerations united, it seems 
no very unnatural conclusion, that benefit clubs holdcn at 
public-houses (and none, female ones excepted, 1 believe, 
arc holden elsewhere), instead of having diminished our 
parochial assessments, may have greatly increased them, 
and occasioned more misery and wretchedness than they 
have ever relieved. 

** These ideas, as well as a variety of others, may re- 
ceive illustration fromthe aiftual accounts of benelit socie- 
ties in different parts of the kingdom i even of such as 
have the most advantageous appearance. 

" In the town of Sheffield, in the year 178fi, 

" 52 clubs paid to sick members, /". 3670 15 

" £^ clubs paid to ditto, , .„•.,-.. SSMf 10 8 

" My obliging correspondent who communicated this 
information, and who appears highly to approve these 
■ocieties, remarks that they must have greatly impeded 
the growth of the parochial assessments. The rates, 
however, by no means favour this supposition ; for during 
the existence of these clubs, their increase has been pro- 
digious, standing as follows : 

£• '■ «/. 
On an average of three years beginning? ... 

at Easter 1T60, - 5 * 

« Ditto, beginning at Easter, 1770 „. 1301 17 

Ditto, ditto. 17S0, -„. „„. 31S* IS S 

Ditto, at ditto, 1783, S3iO 2 74 

" Averagcof ihc two years beginning at 1 __.- - „ 

ditto 1786 and 1787 ~~ «... ' . 

" Part of this very rapid advance must doubtless be 

£ssEx. VOL. ■!■] od imputed 
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imputed to an addition of one-fourth to the popubtioa of' 
the (own during the above period t part likewise, if the 
remarks and reasonings of a very ingenious and expC' 
rienced manufa^urer of that place may he depended o 
may fairly be ascribed to the numerous beiicht clubs c 
blished there. This gentleman observes, " that i 
" of the members of these societies frequently sink inl 
" habitsof sottish inti^mperante, who, if they had neva 
" been exposed 'to tlie ccmptations there prcaeiitc^t^ 
" would probably have continued sober, and temperate, 
" and industrious ; — that very few of them indeed take 
" care to lay by even the mouey ret]mrcd for their soc- 
" ccssive periodical subscriptions, but apply to their 
" masters for them. The master lias no other alicmatiTC 
" but to comply with the request, or lose a workman. If 
*' the dcinaml for his particular manufafhirc happen to 
" be brisk, he advances him the mouey ; and this is 
" sometimes repeated till the debt amounts to SJ.or lOt. 
" TIte master at length is out of patience, and will lend 
** him no more i the workman seeks a new employer, 
" with whom he plays over again the same game ; a stag- 
" nation of trade takes place ; no employment is to be had; 
" not a farthing has he saved ; bis subscription is discon- 
*' tinued; he is struck off the society's books : ifytmng, 
" he enlists lor a soldier, leaving behind him pcihapi a 
" numerous helpless family -, if advanced in years, 
" falls upon the parish with a heavy load of increased m 
" firniitics. For these reasons," continues this tniclligc 
manufaflurer, " 1 have always disapproved of these ( 
" cicties, and have made it a constant rule to e 
" few of their niCthbers as possible ; finding that 
" who are mitonnefled with them arc generally the o 
" sober, t!ie nii si diligent, and the most to be depcpdi 
" upon." 
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^* 'tht respe£bble and ingenious Dr. Porteous, of 
the city of Glasgow,, assured me in the year 1792, that 
tMere were then nearly a hundred of these box clubs 
(s6 he calls them), and in Sir John Sinclair's Statistical 
Aciount of Scotland, vol. v. eighty-nine of them are 
particularly mentioned. Of these forty-six annually con« 
tribqted IHl/. to the relief of sick members. Of th^ 
remiining forty-three no accounts were given of their 
annual contributions for this purpose ; but supposing thtm 
to have been proportionate to the others, the box clubs 
of that city alone afford SOOO/. a year towards the relief 
of sick and infirm persons. 

** Surely the parocliial expenses for the poor must have 
been greatly reduced, especially when it Is rememberedy 
that from the commencement, and during the vast in* 
crease of these clubs, the price of labour in that city, con- 
trM*y to what happened in the greater part of England^ 
had been doubled, whilst the price of all necessary pro- 
visions had been advanced but about one-third. But what 
is the h£ti just the reverse. About fifty years ago^ 
before the institution of these clubs, the annual expenses 
for the poor were only between 5 and 600/. i at the time 
now under consideration they were 2400/. This may 
partly indeed be ascribed to the increased population 
within the period alluded to, which had risen from 
^,XX)0 to -61,945; tliis will still, however, leave 7 or 
800/. a year unaccounted for, but which, adopting the 
remarks of the ingenious Sheffield manufaAurer, may 
partly be imputed to the benefit clubs. 

** In my parish at Dunmow, we have two, if not more^ 
<rf these institutions*. I have no particular account but 



^ ^ • If moDiblj lubicxiptioii*, 1/. 4d, to 4he pvblic-lioute mhat tlif dub 
ifhoMen. 
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of one of them. This has now subsisted tipwanls C 
thirty years upon its present plan, and which succcc 
the dissolution of a former one established nearly o 
s^me genera! principles ; and it has > ontinued to ii 
in its numbers from its commencement to the pre 
time, they amounting on an average of the first five yea 
beginning with 1 772, to 37, and the last five years, cdc 
with 1801, to 80, notwithstanding the successive i 
pretty numerous expulsions which had taken place. 

" Gentlemen most deeply prepossessed with the idczd 
the beneficial influence of these institutions towards i 
dueing the Icga! parochial expenses, seem to have tat 
a very superfici.il view of the subjcifl in general, and not ] 
lohavedulyattended toavarietyofcircumsuncesneccuarf I 
to the forming a satisfaflory judgment. 

" I have already observed tbcir very natural and ] 
erful tendency to induce habits of idleness and inia 
perance, and tiiat where thej' have most abounded, t 
parish rates, instead of being diminished, have very r 
pidly increased. These considerations alone afibrd i 
very fiattering presumption in favour of the conclusion ■ 
generally adopted ; but besides this, there are many o 
important particulars to be remembered, before any dc?l 
cided opinion can be fairly and rationally deduced i 
as the age and heahhof the persons admitted into 1 
societies; whether married men or bachelors; whl 
numbers hsve been expelled-, how much they had Subi 
scribed pre.iom to their expulsion, what sums of mon^^l 
have bun spi-nt at public-houses at their several lutHb o^l 
ineetin^% monthly and annual. It is well known, that | 
few mcnib.'rs arc received but in the more healthy s 
vigorous p,;ri of human life i commonly between the ages I 
of eighteen :ini lliirtj-five, indisput.iUy the least sickl^fl 
and the least mortal period of any, excepting thni betw 

fiftj 
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fivt and fourteen. None are allowed ailmisslon who are 
adiktcd with any known dUcase, or debilitating infirmity, 
wheiher bodily or mental. In a word, these clubs, in the 
%-cry formation of them, geiierjiiy consist of persons lead 
tikely lOon to be char^rable to parishes. Uachclors, 
whether mechanics, hu&bnn dry labourers, or hired house- 
hold servants, ujKin ilic occurrence of sickness, or other 
accidental calamity, have seldom, com para lively, occa- 
sion for parochial auUtance; nor would they iiit en re- 
ceive it, should ihey apply for it j the sum') Mihicribcd by 
expelled memben prior to their expulsion, a« well as the 
money spent at public-houses; — all these ciraimsiance* 
should be duly considered. 

" But let us descend to more minute and definite illu^ 
(ration. I have already observed, that we have one of 
these dubs in my parish of Dunmow, nnw consisting "f 
Upwards of SO members, and which has subsisted above 
30 yean. The behaviour af these men 1 prciunic not to 
distinguish from that of their neighbuura -, some arc ho- 
nest, industrious, and careful ; and some arc of char.-tifters 
direiUy the reverse. They liave contributed TWJ/, Ij^. 8rf'. 
towards the relief of sick members, and ihcy have slill 
]3T/. 11/. &/. in hand-, with somt^hinf; more than mn/. 
of which ihey, a few months ago, piu-cha»ed VUQ/, stock 
in the tluree per cent, conbok, and the half yearly divi- 
dend now due, added to the I ■M/ 1 It. Sj. after deduc- 
tion for tlic letter of attorney cmpowcr'mj; some i)cnon to 
receive it for them, with other atlendaJit cxpeitsu, will 
raise the Mock in hand to about H^. 

** Thus far the institution exhibits a ver%- flunrisliing 
aod a very pleating and prcinusing aspcft, both fur the 
great things it ha* already done, .ind what it may still 
continue to do. t'cw societies of a similar kind can, I pre- 
sume, eicccdi or even equal it. Let us not, however, 
u d 'J be 
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be coo sanj^uinc in our conclusions. Let us take a 
sory view of the contrary sirfc. Upon an average of 
last ten years, of the 80 members, 15 have been 
iors 1 for the majority of the whole are still, I bcli« 
under the age of 30, and very few exceed 50. All 
circumstances have rendered them the less likely to 
parish assistance ; and yet, unless I am greatly raittakd) 
they have, three c|uartcrs of them, occasionally recai 
it in common with their neighbours ; aad I hxve little! 
room to doubt, that tliis is very generally, if noi untversailj^ 
the case. But this is not all. During the thiRy j 
which the club has existed, 3l2l. 1'2j. SJ. have been 
pended at the public-house, and .'57 members have been 
expelled, most of them from inability to continne their 
payments, and whose subscriptions prior to their c:spat> 
sion amounted to 21 1/. 18/. Od. These members, a voy 
large proportion of them having long subscribed, had they 
remained in the club, would they not probably sotm hotc 
become burdens instead of supporitrs of it ? These bur- 
dens, whatever they may be, must ihey not, after ifaeir 
exclusion, be transferred to the parish ! And had not 
these sevenl exclusions taken place, would not the so> 
ciety's present stock in hand havir been greatly diminished, 
or perhaps reduced to nothing :* It is also to be reme^^• 
facred, that the society has yet experienced but a small 
share of the calamities to which human life is subjeA. a 
Tcry large proportion of its members being either bachd* 
iors, or in the most healthy and vigorous stage of existcnc«t 
in consequence, must not the expenses for the relief of 
its sick and infirm for the future gradually increase ? Un- 
less, therefore, it constantly rcceire a plentiful acccsMOn 
of young members (to whom the inducemeots r> ontcr 
must daily diminish), will it not probably, in ihe coone 
of the nest 20 or 30 yuars, like most of its prsdcceMon 
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in this( nnd| I bjVicvc, in most oilic-r noi^libnurliooils, 
fall to pieces? Upon such occiin-cnccs many jjerson* tn 
the decline of life, and ia ihu dccrcpitudi! and deliiliiy of 
old age, aftiT Laving stibscnbed yo or 30/., and received 
from such subteripiioD no benefit whntevcr, nre frctjuently 
left datiiucc of all other rtaources than that of penuriout 
parish allowance, lustances of this kind I have mysctf 
known; and such members, upon accoutn cf iheirnume* 
roia families, prior to the di^Miliition of their club, have 
bad almost constant a&sisiance from their parish. 

" Sir F. M. ILden, in his late pnblicalion on this sub* 
jefl, uys, "that friendly Bocictics have now established, 
" on the broad busii of experience, one great and funda- 
" mental truth, that, with very few exceptions, the 
'* people, under all circumsi.tnces, with );ood mnnagc- 
" mcnt, arc pcrfcflly eompetcnt to provide for their own 
*' maintenance. Thecc societies consist of persons in all 
" the inferior ttatiom of liff ; of perBons wlio, cxceptinj; 
•' their merit in subscribing lo xhcir dobs, are, in other rc- 
'' spe^, by no means diiiinguished from their iicighbotirs 
" by ntpcrior wiidom or better morals; and yet 1 do not 
*' iiiul (though probably such itiStaiKCS mu«I liiiVe Urrurrcd 
*' in times of great dearth), that any juiriiih Um Inrn bur- 
'* theoed with the maititi-nitncc of .\ member nf any 
'' ^iendly society ; nOr art the inbinnccs numerous, of the 
"/amiiiti of members becoming! e .ar^^Mblc. li is iherc- 
** fare evident, that a cimnlry bound by l;»w to firovide 
" for its poor, must have saved a cunsiderabk sum, per. 
•* baps millions, by iheK voluntary associations." 

** It would give me singular pleasure to be abl« In ad- 
mtt these assertions, and to ac<]uiesco in these conclusion*. 
Ittn it is impossible so to do, while thry appear to me rt> 
pletc with fallacy and misa|>prehension. Had {iir FkUik- 
KICK duly attended to all the circumstances above Mif;. 
n^d I |;estc(i. 
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jested, I flatter myself he would bave formed icniimenit 
somewhat difleretit. Upon a member's falling siclc, sup- 
posing him to have a wife and four or Ave small childreo, 
I liave seldom known an instance in wbicbi besides what 
he hus received from his club, he ins not also lud addi- 
tional assistance from his parish (not only in timU afgrnd 
dearth, but at all timesj, perhaps altogether as much a* 
would bave been given bim had he subscribed to no club 
at all} for it not uncommonly happens, that bis (urisli 
knows nothing of his subscription, and if it does, to use 
the softest terms, is it proper or beconiinf; to take advan- 
tage of it i His membership, therefore, though it doubt- 
less augments bis present comforts, seldom docs, and ne- 
ver ought, to diminish the parochial expenses. 

" With respect to the /•iimlia of members, in the com- 
mon course of tilings, agreeably to what 1 have already 
observed, they have parish assistance in common wiiS 
others in similar situations, without ihc smallest distinc- 
tion. What then becomes of Sir Frederick's coneln- 
sions, " that these voluntary associations have saved the 
" country millions?" What becomes of the great fuDd»> 
mental truth, established by these societies upon the broad 
basis of experience, " that, witlt very few exceptions, tht 
" people, under all circumstances, arc, vriib good iranage- 
*• mcnt, competent to provide for their own mainti;* 
" nance ?" It is extremely clear, that this conclusion 
could not be drawn, even were the members never to 
quit, or be dismissed from their society. Gut how dific- 
renr.this is from the fadt, we have already seen, Wc bavt 
seen tltfl great numbers arc successively excluded, frotu 
inere inability to continue their subscriptions; andwebai-e 
alio seen, that many of these have probably fallen heavier 
burdens upon ibcir nspe^ivc parishes, than tliey woal4 
have done Iiad they never been members at all. I will J 

not. 
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not, however, further repeat what has already been suiR- 
ciently urged ; but proceed to my general summary con-> 
elusions, from the whole of what I have advanced in the 
course of this discussion. 

** And these conclusions are, that benefit cluhs^ holden at 
puUic'houses^ increase the numker of those houses^ and natu^ 
raffy lead to idleness and intemperance ; that they afford com- 
modious opportunities to foment sedition^ and form illegal com^ 
Unations, which they have sometimes affua/ly done ; that as far 
ms I have heard, read, or observed, there is not the snuillest 
probMlity, in their general extensive application, that they 
ever have, or ever will diminish our poor-rates, but just the 
contrary ; and that, finally, their chief, if not sole, reeom^ 
mendation is, that they occasionally relieve the incidental dis^ 
t ruses, and augment the domestic comforts, of some few indi* 
viduals. 

^* Female benefit clubs are probably not subjcA to all the 
objeAtons above fuggested ; still less so are public insurance 
offices, instituted for similar purposes, and stationed in 
provincial towns and villages to receive the subscriptions 
of such of the lower classes as may thus choose to provide 
for some comfortable future relief under sickness, and the 
infirmities of age. But even these would fail of the de- 
sired beneficial effcAs, until the general industrious^rn* 
ings of these classes were adequate to the price of provi- 
sions. Withotit this, discontinuance of subscription must 
inevitably happen, as already noticed respecting the mem- 
bers of brnerit clubs, and, consequently, a discontinuance 
of all hopes of future advantage. 

" There arcetill, however, some indiviJuakamon^t the 
poor, as I have before repeatedly observed under <Iiflerent 
subjeAs, of uncommon industry, care, and economy, who 
would submit to almost any the severest hardship, rather 
ibaa be reduced to this necessity of final wretched disap- 
pointment. 



pointmcnt. To such as these, public msunnce office* J 
are even now very desirable, and might be highly tx 

" After all, however, the only general rcmedft the , 
only universal relief of the hardships an<i distresses of the 
married labouring poor, would be the adequacy of ihcir 
industrious earnings to the provision of necessaries. This 
was much more the ease 60 years ago, than it is at pre* 
sent. Then their condition was compan lively cocofori- 
able i then were they better fed, better clothed, as wdl 
as more moral and religious ; though, at least by the ge* 
nerality of our country agricultural labourers, such thingi 
at benefit clubs, or any of those numerous Khemct for 
bettering their condition which have since been adoptenl, 
were scarcely known or heard of. Restore the tame cor< 
respondence between wages and necessities, and what 
imaginable reason can be assigned why the same com- 
fort ablcness, the same sufficiency of food (times of un* 
common scarcity excepted, when the beneficence of the 
rich and wealthy may find ample cmploymcni), the same 
decency of apparel, the same goodness of moral conduA* 
the same general attendance upon rLJigious worship and 
religious instruction, should not be restored hkcwifcf 
But how this correspondence is to be cSTcftcd, is the grand 
difficulty. Hie labor, hoeopiii tit. 

" Having no inducement, in any of my researchcsi but 
the discovery and establishment of important truth, and 
yet fearing that self-partiality might incline mc to place 
too great reliance upon my own reasonings and concliK 
sions, I submitted the perusal of the preceding papers 
upon benefit clubs to the same respeifbble person who lo 
exadtly coincided with me in opinion respefting the ailow> 
aiicc of land to cottagers. I am not so fortunate as to ob< 
uin the sanftion of hts concurrence on the present ntb- 
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jccl. He appeiri, indeed, to differ from me iniirely. 
The letter, however, with which he has indulged mc in 
tftiiwcr to my requrtt of his sentimenis, is so extremely 
candid, and expressed with such polite and modest civility, 
aud although he does not dircftly meet and contest any of 
my arguments, yet as the observations and c)i[)eriencc of 
so judicious and sensibk a man must always duserve rc- 
spe^fui attention, I cannot deny myself the [iteasurc of 
Jure utierting it for (general conuderation. 

" Notwithstanding the very sensible arguments you pro- 
** <lui:e (which probably I am not equal to combat wii h suc- 
*' «s»), I cannot forego the favouraMe opinion 1 have 
" tlways entertained of bcnclit clubs. The ndes and 
" orders of such as 1 have any knowledge of, arc of public 
** notoriety, and seem calculated to be beneficial to ic^ 
*' ciety. The members, in general, as fnr as my obscrva* 
" lion has led me, are the most decent and orderly of that 
'* class from which they are composed. The design it ts 
" promote industry and good order, and I am not M- 
" painted with their having had a contrary cfFei^. 'ilicy 
** certainly, in some instances, ha.vc teuene<l parodiial 
" burthens, and are, i think, calculated to keep alive 
" that laudable spirit of independence, which, it is lo 
" be lamented, is almost extinft among the lower ranlu of 
" tocicty. 

" 1 presume it is not sufficient cause of censure, that 
" they may be, ;md frequently arc, abused ; it is not con> 
'* sistent with tin: frailty of human nature lo form a (terfcfl 
" code of laws, and [ apprehend there are no ir.kiituiion* 
" but might be rcJL^cd on the ground of the possibility 
"of their being perverttdi therefore, I think candour 
" shouhl induce us to suppose the rfTe^ of such inniiu- 
" lions is congenial to their original intention and design, 
" an)css it is ceruunly proTcd that thctr opcruion has n^ 
*' turjily 
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" turally a contrary tendency, which, in thii instance, IS 
" far as I am informed, does not appear to be the case t 
" therefore, on the whole, I cannot avoid a partiality iK 
" favour of them." 

" This handsome letter I leave (o its natural InBuence ; 
only observing, that it has not made any change in mf 
general sentiments on the subjeifl. 

" Should it be said that my reasoning to prove the in- 
utility of benefit clubs holden at public-honscs, arc pHii> 
cipalty applicable to the abuses of them, I would ask, are 
not such abuses the very natural consequence of luch 
association of persons in the inferior orders of society f 
and if so, are not my reasonings conclusive? I would 
also ask, can the most zealous advocates of these clubs 
point out any two iHstriifb of any considerable extent, and 
in circumstances perfeflly similar in every other rcspefl-, 
the one abounding in these combinatiotii^, the other en- 
tirely without them, in whith, during the laH 40 yean, 
there has been any perceivable diifcr^nce in the advance 
cf the poor's-ratcs ? In all the instances above adduced, 
their progression has been as rapid as inanyotherpartsof 
the kingdom. 

" I have enpressid my preference of instn-ance oflrces* 
or other depositoriei independent of public -ho uses, to «s 
ceivc the subscriptions of such of the lower ranks as arc 
competent to it, and approve of such provision. A cir- 
eumsf ance in the preceding discussion sugjcsii, methtnk^ 
an illustration of their superior advantage. In the account 
of the Dunmow benefit club, it appears, that ai2/. 12j, 3d. 
had been spent at the public-house in the compass of 90 
years. Supposing only '20nl. of this had been spared^ 
whicli is surely the least that can be supposed, had the 
several subscriptions been placed in deposits siniiUr to 
those iu <^ucstion, there might noy have been not only 

20a'. 
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SOD/* In the S per cents, as at present^ but 500/. the ac- 
cumulation of the interest of which would have formed a 
capita), affording a more ample future relief to the sub* 
soribers." 

Result of the Returns to Parliament relative to the Poor 
in the County of Essex f 43 J of the King. 

I. Returns from four hundred and fifteen parishes or 
places in the county of Essex have been received, and are 
entered in the abstraA. Returns from four hundred and 
ten parishes or places are entered in the abstraA of the 
returns of 1785 : four hundred and four returns in the 
abstraA of the returns of 1776. 

II. One hundred and seventy-seven parishes or places 
maintain all» or part of, their poor in work-houses. The 
number of persons maintained, during the year ending 
Easter 1803, was 2969 ; and the expense incurred there- 
in, amounted to 40,680/. 12/. 3}//. being at the rate of 
13/. 14;/. 0\d. for each person maintained in that manner. 
It appears from the abstradl of the returns of 1776, that 
there were then ll'2 work-houses, '* capable of accom- 
modating" 4313 persons. 

III. The number of persons relieved out of work-houses 
was 35,368, besides 6780 who were not parishionen. 
The expense incurred in the relief of the poor not in 
work-houses, amounted to 136,459/. \Ss. 6d. A lai)^ 
proportion of those who were not parishioners appears to 
have been vagrants ; and therefore it is probable that the 
relief given to this class of poor could not exceed 2/. each, 
amounting to 678/. This sum being deducted from the 
above 186,459/. 15/. 6d. leaves 135,781/. 15/. 6d. being at 
the rate of S/. 16/. 9^^. for each parishioner relieved out 
of any worb-housc. 

IV. The 



IV. The number of persons relieved in and out tit 
worfc-houscs, was 38,337, besides those ** who wtr« 
not pari s 111 oners." Excluding the expense supposed to be 
incurred in the relief of this class of poor, ail other ex' 
penses relative to the mainicnancc of the pooFi amount- 
ed to 183.582/. 5a I^- being at the rale of */. 15/. Sji/. 
for each parishioner relieved. 

V. The resident population of the county of Essex, in 
the year ISOI, appears from the population abstraA to 
have been 2S6,*^7 ; so t!iat the number of parishioners 
relieved fi^m the poor's-ratcs, appears lo be seventeen in a 
hundred of the resident population. 

The number of persons belonging to friendly societies 
a[^>cars to be six in a hundred of the resident population. 

The amount of the total money raised by rates, appears 
to average at 19/. l\il. per head on the population. The 
amount of the whole expenditure on account of the poor, 
appears to average at 16/. S^ti. per head on the population. 

VI. The expenditure in suits of law, removal of paupers, 
and of overseeri, and other officers, according to the 
present abstrafl, amounts to 7287/. 19/. 9'J. The 
amount of such expenditure, according to the abstraftof 
the returns of 17H5, was then 3956/. 8/. 'Jd. 

VII. The expenditure in purchasing materials for em- 
ploying the poor, according to the present abstnft, 
amounts to S4'10/. ?/. i^tl. The amount of such expen- 
diture, according to the abstraA of the returns 1 785, was 
then +56/. l/.Gd. 

Vlir. The poor of twenty parishes or places in this 
county arc farmed or maintained under conirafl. 

IX. The poor of nineteen parishes or places in this 

county (including the sixteen parishes in the borough ' 

and riberties of Colchester), are maintained and em- 

plojrcd under the regulations of special afts of parliatnclit. ' 

X.Two 



X Two hundred and thirty-eight friendly societies 
have been enrolled at the quarter sessions of this county* 
pursuant to ihc afts of 33d Geo. III. c. 5+, and 35[h 
Geo. III. c. 3. 

Xi. The clerk of the peace statci, that " it is now' 
pretty generally usual to rate as near the rack as may he« 
at least in all towns, and other considerable places ; and 
I should think that the proportion throughout the county 
mif^Iu fairly be taken at four-Jifths at least of the rack 
rcnis. 

In eight parishes or pbces in this county (as duly no- 
ticed}, the rate in the pound is stated on the rack rental. 
The amount of money raised by rates in those parishes or 
places is 6722/. sy. The amount of the rack rental, 
as computed there fi:om, is 32,015/. Uj. GJi/. consequently 
the average rate in the pound on this rental amounts to 
♦r. Sjrf. 

Xn. The area of the county of Essex (according to the 
latest authorities) appears to be 1525 square statute 
miles, equal to 976,000 statute acres : wherefore the 
number of inhabitants in each square mile (containing 
six hundred and forty acres) avenges at one himdrcd and 
forty-eight persons. 
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« Im the abstraft of the 
4lit Geo. III. the populati 



s to the Population AA, 
i stated to be 256,638, 
and ihc return is said to be complete. Tikis means, I 
suppose, that thrre is not a single parish omitted to be 
returned i but I have good reason to believe that tomci 
indeed many, of the returns, were considerably deficient. 
It b to be hoped that they will be more correct ( which 
I con- 
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1 conceive may be easily effected by some little itapnn^ I 
mcnts in the A&, and more minute and specific dirc^ionfc] J 
However, I do not apprehend that ihc utmost correA?^ I 
ness in the late survey woul<i have raised tiic^otalaniOuoK, f 
to above 230,000 ; which is about 10,000 less than tnjr > 
previous estimate*." 



SECT. IX. — WEIGHTS AND MEASl'RES. 

" Weights and measures, I believe, are now to* 
lerably uniform throughout this county. Until a very 
few years, our wheat was sold by weight or. measure 
according to the agreement of buyer and seller. The 
measure was eight gallons and a half the bushel ; the 
weight, what is usually called peck weight, being the 
medium of what eight and a half of good wheat would 
Weigh. It is now almost universally sold by meiiurt, and, i 
that the statute eight g.itlons to the bushel Winchester 
measure sure. 

" Eefore this legal and judicious regulation, all other . 
grains were sold by measure, but measure very <ljficrcnt 
in different places, and for different sorts of corn, 'lliui 
the bushel ofbariey, malt, oats, 6tc. was frequently nine 
gallons -, other grains in different distrifts was eight gaU 
Ions and a half, and eight gallons and three pints, 6cc. 

" Most kinds of seeds, as clover, carrot, rape, &c. 
are generally sold by avoirdupoise weight ; as are alto 
butiej-, cheese, hops. Sec. bread I believe, and roctali bf 
troy weight. Medical drugs by apothecary's. Variant 
articles go by tale i sor.ic by the doaen. some by the score^ 
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and some bv the bundred of six score, as hop poles, f»2" 
gots, &c. Pit or sea coal we purchase by the chaldron, 
.Containing thirty^i'i heaped bushels-, .ipplcs, turnips, 
carrots, potatoes, &c. in the stme prcczrious indciiniie 
manner. 

** It ntigUt perhaps be lio onuseful disquisition, to in- 
quire how far it might tend to facilitate commercial in- 
tercourse, to reduce all our weights, measures and talcs 
- to decimal proportions. But this I presume not noiv to 
enter upon'." 



SECT. X. — PKtCE OF LAND. 

About Colchester, very snlall farms, and fields near 
ihe town eiLCcptcd) thirty years purchase. 

At the sale of the late Mr. Rigbt's estate, Walton-hall, 
of 326 acres, 60 of tlicm marsh, with 7jO acres of salt- 
ing, over which the tides flow, were sold to Mr. Bernard, 
ihc tenant, for 1 8,000/. j this is, the 398 being worth 
31/. per acre at thirty years purchase, andthe 750 acres 
given in for nothing. 

Harc-hall, near Romford, one hundred and sixty^ix 
acres, sevcnty-dght of ihcm grass, the rest arable, (or 
which il. per acre was otTcrcd, sold, with a good stone 
bouse, for M,500A sterling — twenty-eight years purdusc. 

To muhiply the cases would be needless ; I found 
tliroughout the county, that ihc value of the soil, fairly 
rented, was in 1805 from twenty-eight lo thirty years 
purchase. 
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Now it IS remarkable, that in 1770 I iictcJ :inJ pab- 
lished the price, which was thirty years purchase. 

This fa£t, and the san«e has beCn found throughout 
the kingdom, appears to me a very extraordinary one, 
supposing it to run parallel with a great depreciation in 
the value of money. The same fa£t appeared in the price 
of labour rising very little through Englatid before the 
scarcity of 179^; and as to cofl), it did not on a fair 
average of ycafs, and through the whole kingdom, rise at 
all. But I shall attend merely to the price of land. 

The common observation, and a true one, is, that the 
decline in the value of money is to be seen, not in tbc 
price, but in the rent of land, though the years purchase 
remain the same, the rent is greatly risen/ 

Where many causes contribute to an cffe£b, it is a com- 
mon error to attribute the whole efieA to that cause Only 
which best suits the purpose of an argument. Rent rises, 
not only from a depreciation of money (supposing the 
h£t)f but from the exettions made in cultivation, and by 
various other circumstances. While the depreciation 
of money unquestionably must have operated more than 
other causes, that is, from American metals first be- 
coming general in Europe, the rise in the years purchase 
of land held some proportion with the rise of rent. In 
the fifteenth century, ten years purchase ; in the begin- 
ing of the seventeenth fourteen and a half j the latter part 
of the same twenty-two and a half; and continued rising 
to the accession of His present Majesty. In 1767-8 
and 1770, 1 found it from thirty-one and a half to thirty- 
three and a half. During the American war it fell to 
twenty, and had the whole kingdom at that time been 
examined, I do not think it would any where have been 
f^unJ more than twenty-four. If the^^e circumstances, 

which 
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which form a double experiment of the price rising with 
the depreciation of money, and falling with its scarcity, 
be combined, it must at least suggest a reasonable doubt 
whether money has been depreciated for the last thirty 
or forty years in the degree commonly supposed. 

Respe^ing the rent being taken as the only Criterion ; 
it should be considered, that there are in all modem 
periods very considerable investments made in land, en* 
tlrely or partly free from the motive of the interest it re« 
tarns; such as the purchase of residences in the country; all 
acquisitions with a view to game, rural beauty, parliament* 
tary interest, and^a multitude of other motives, which 
should, as national wealth increases, raise a competitioa 
in the general demand for land, and conseqoendy the 
price of it. All this portion, and it is not a small one;, 
is quite free from the objeAion founded on rent. 

There is another circumstance to be oonsideiedt 
the national wealth, as marked by the circulating m^ 
dium, whether money or paper, may be doobkxl, if 
the transactions of industry be doubled, afid yet without 
the smallest depreciation of its value. This appears esc- 
tremely cleari without entering into details; and if to, 
to prove an immense addition to circulation, without 
proving that there has not been an equal increase in the 
commerce, manufaChires, and other branches of ihdns- 
triour exertion, is in faA nothing to the purpose of 
proving a depreciation in value of the medium. 



SECT. XI. — SOCIETIES. 

* A StciETt of Agriculture has been established for 
^ibout fifteen years in this county, which meets at Chelms- 
ford. 

R C 2 IMPORT- 
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' IMPORTANCE OP ACRICULTVRJL SOCIETtES. 

'^ The general utility and expediency of agricultures ia 
ftii places where the spontaneous productions of the earth 
are insufficient foi* the support of the inhabitants, is too 
erkknt to need any laboured proof. It is no less clear, 
that, this utility and expediency must increase in some pro- 
portion to increased population. If 100,000 people* fur 
itittance^ are advanced to 150,000, either the same extent 
of soil must be rendered more produdlive, or a greater 
4juantity of it be brought into cultivation, as many of 
.them must otherwise be reduced to the necessary ahema- 
jtive eitlier of emigration or famine* 
r. '< If to- increased population be added an increase of 
.wealth and riches, with thei^ usual attendants, increased 
luxury, imcreaaed extravagance and refuiemeiit^ followed 
ktf thbir sumerous train of artificial trants, giving birth 
•to new species of the arts. of mechanita), and new species 
of. trade and manufadhire, to supply the demands and 
multiply the indulgences of advanted civilization ; all these 
will draw a brgcr proportion of men from the culture of 
.the land, and the remainder will have the greater encoa* 
ragemcnt to the labours of husbandry ; and hence will 
arise a more alert and spirited, a more improved and ex- 
tended cultivation. 

<< This seems to have been precisely our own case. 
During the first forty or fifty years of the last century, 
our population was nearly stationary ; at best its advance 
Was extremely slow. Sometimes perhaps it was even re- 
trograde. Our wealth, and of course our luxtu^, our 
trade, manufafturcs, and commerce, were comparatively 
little augmented, and our agriculture was, as it were, in 
a state of torpor, for want of more lively and powerful 

incite- 
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incitements ; the produce of its most modtrate exertion* 
being more than adequate to our domestic necessities. 
But what a reverse has taken place within the Compass oF 
the last fifty gr sixty years ! Our population has increased 
by more than one-third of its present total atntonnt; oqr 
wealth has risen In a still higher proportion ; our luxtiry, 
<mr trade, our commerce, in z ptio higher still : all havfc 
given life, aftivity and vigour to our agriculture, never 
known before. The produce of our old enclosures, by 
more judicious and skilful management, has been astonish- 
ingly augmented ; and new enclosures, in prodigious 
numbers, have taken place, both of open fields, and olf 
wastes and commons. Hence the desert and the wilder* 
ness have become fruitful fields, abund^nf in com or pas^ 
tnrage, as best suited their respeAive soils, or their re- 
speAive situations and circua^stanceSt In the mean tim^ 
the intercourse and mutual communicatioif of every part 
of the kingdom, and the reciprocal conveyance of the 
Docessaries as well as the conveniences, comforts, and more 
elegant accommodations of improved social life, have been 
greatly and rapidly facilitated l^y thf increase of tumpiki: 
iroads and navigable canals. 

^ But notwithstanding these great and qumeroiii im- 
provements, our wealtb| our prosperity and luxury havb 
sp greatly got the start of them, that during the last thlrtf 
years our agricultural produce luis gradually faflcn so te 
short of our constimptjon, that, upon the anforti|iiate 
occurrence of a few deficient crops, we have experienced 
considerable distress, notwithstanding the enontioin uxk* 
paralelled importation of cqm firom abro;|d| aided by m^ 
usual domestic economy, especially among the higher ranks 
of the community. 

<* All these ciraimstances furnish additional pmKjfk df 
the expediency of n stiU further tmprovemefit and wider 

E « 3 e:Menl 
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extent of cultivation ; at the siimc time they lioM ot$ I 
additional incitemenls to a more eager aitd vigorous c 
lion, in or.ler to accomplish these desirable purpose* I 
For as the demands for the fruits of the eanli tocrcas^ I 
the profits arising from their production will be increased i 
in a sitnihr proportion. And as self-interest is ilic gmnd I 
fpring that sets mankind in niotion, some persons luvf I 
licnce concluded that all arlilicial measures for thecncoO' J 
rAj^cment of husbandry are needless ; that Societies, Itv> I 
sciiutioiis, 3i)d Boards of Agriculture, may serve indeed ] 
for prade and ostentation, but in every other view aic I 
quite insignilicant. And it has been thought tbji grcal 1 
plausibililjr is given to this idea by the ill success of suc^ ,1 
csiablishmeiits in France, Italy, and other countries. 

" Aud thus much may safely beconccdcdi (liat nociif-l 
couragcmeut given by agricultur,il institutions, tut coua* I 
tcrbabnce thcobsirudious arising from certain stluatioii% I 
from inclement seasons, and a thousand oilier circusk* 1 
stances. If a country be in a state of decline, if its fOr I 
putation, its trade, its commerce, its manufj^ies, art I 
decreasing, its agrituliure will decrease and decline liltfr I 
wise ; and intlcnicnt seasons alone may defeat the ul^l0^ 1 
cSbrts of human ingenuity ; and these muy be much more j 
cousiderablc tlian wc have rcccmly experienced. Itioua 
^o be allowed, that if agricultural instiititiotis be foimdej I 
upon false principles ; or supposing their principles ever I 
sojusi, yet if their measures and rcEulaiions arc injudU^ 
ciously conducted, instead of answering bcnefdal put^'j 
poses, they may produce eie^ the most peroiciout a|l^ j 
dcstruflive, 

" How far any of these considerations apply to tl^^ 
British Board of Agriculture, it may not be amiss to ^ 
jipquire. 

^/* The time of its institution was when the produce t£ 
1-,^ the 
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tlje country was growing more and more inadequate to 
its consumption, notwitlistanding every motive which pri- 
vate interest could suggest for the increase and improve- 
ment of our cultivation. It was therefore expedient to 
try what a more general combination of human ingenuity 
could do towards furnishing new incitements and new. ad- 
vantages for the achievement of this necessary object. 
Hence arose the Board of Agriculture, consisting of persons 
of the first rank and consequence in the kingdom, and of 
numerous other individuals, some of wliom were well 
skilled in the theory of husbandry, and others not a little 
conversant in the practice. 

^' The Board being once established, the next requisite 
was to coUeA information of the state of agriculture in 
every county : the diflicul'.ics and obstructions it had to 
encounter, wliat were the various and di3crent kinds of 
•oil in diiTerent places, what their peculiar management^ 
with innomerable other particulars conneAcd with thp 
general subject. 

'* To acquire this intelligence, it was justly deemed ex« 
pedient to employ some experienced person in every quar- 
ter, giving him directions as to the general and leading 
objc£h cf inquiry. 

*^ U|x>n this plan a vast variety of useful and important 
information from, I believe, every county in Great Britaini 
was obtained, and tlie Reports of the several surveys 
were respectively printed. These Reports, though the 
sentiments of some of the Reporters are manifestly absurd^ 
and warped by their prepossessions and prejudices, jet 
contain a much more complete representation of Britis'i 
Agriculture than was ever before presented to the world. 

^ To render this information, however, still more com* 
plete* these Reports were dispersed through each count/ 
respectively, to such persons as were deemed competent 

Eel judges 



Fiutjefts treated of, requesting tfieih touni 
in the margin, which was left sufficiently spacioui, lucii' I 
objcii^ions nnd observations as might occur to ihcm OpOO* ] 
an attentive and candid perusal. Accordingly monrf 1 
weresoon made from every quarter. Upon these returns,' T 
were published, enlarged, amended, and improved R^ ] 
pons i the Board) hoivevcr, very judiciotisly prcmiriiqf I 
that they were not to be considered as sanftioning all tW 1 
sentiments contained in them, but that they left tliem fttP* I 
future free and full discussion, meaning finally to colleff'j 
from them all, what might appear of the greatest and" | 
most essential importance, and give it to the world in otitf | 
entire publication, arranged and distributed under a 
riety of heads any way related to the general objefl of I 
inquiry. 

" t mcmion this, because the declaration of tbe Bonf) I 
that They by no means sani^Vioncd every thing advanced J 
either in ihc primary or secondary Reports, has been mai 1 
sidercd as extremely absurd, and highly reprehensible; j 
But nothing can be more unjuM than such an impuisttoni 1 
For, generally speaking, have not ihc Surveyors piiblisbetf '] 
their ovm reports? Who ihcrcforc but themselves are an« | 
swcrablefor their contents J Nay, when published by ihi 1 
Board, have they not been published as the report of thQ-l 
Surveyors, and not of ihe Board? Who therefore but dlik I 
Sin^eyors arc responsible for what ibey contain, ^ '^"^ 1 
as f.v as their own contributions extend? 

*' When the secondary and improved reports were rt^l 
quired, the innruflions given to the several rei>onen| 
were mtfch more full, minute, and particular, thin iboift] 
pvcti fur the first, as well as arranged and digested ia • | 
much more regubr, connefled and dependent order. This 1 
could not but greatly facilitato the labour of the pemtQt , 
applied to, as I hare myself very sensibly experienced. 
Reside", 



BesMes, it wss highlj expedient that the phm should be 
uniform for every Omnty in the king^m, that the final 
aggregate publication of the Board might be the more 
.easily and completely digested. 

** This so manifestly useful and judicious a measure^ 
one would have thought must have met with universal ap- 
probation. But this seems to be far from the fift. It 
has, on the contrary, been censured as meant to influence 
and bias the judgment of the reporters or surveyors, th^' 
more efTeftually to promote th^ sinister purpose of the 
Board. 

^ As far as I am myself immediately concerned, I have 
the strongest presumptive c\jdcnce that the charge is to- 
tally groundless. The Board, prior to the request witl^ 
which they honoured me to draw up the Essex Report 
from the materials previously provided me, together with 
such observations and fa£h as might occur to myself, and 
CO arrange the whole in the order prescribed, very well 
knew that my sentiments, respeAing many particulars^ 
were very diflerent, not only from those of some of the 
Surveyors, but even of several Members of the Board. If 
this be not a satisfactory indication of impartiality aqd 
candour, and of a real sincere desire to colleft useful in* 
formation, and finally to apply it to the highest advan- 
tage and benefit of the kingdom at large, I know not. 
what IS or can be. But whatever may have been the in- 
tention of the Board, I must here take the liberty most 
solemnly to declare on my own part, that they have not 
thrown the smallest bias on me. I feel not myself in the 
snmllest degree influenced by the sentiments of any man 
or any body of men whatever. I form my own firee un- 
lettered opinion to the best of my ability ; I hope, how- 
ever, always to keep my mind open to future convi^Hon 
open the appearance ^ adequate evidencej and to shew 

that 
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that regard to the-judgoient of othas, which mduces t 
f^ and attentive examinatioiu 

. .*' Before I fioish this digression, I must ask pardon of 
the Board for having attempted to vindicate any of their 
measures. I am fully persuaded that if any vindication 
be thought necessary^ they are themselves infinitely more 
competent to the undertaking than I can pretend to be* 

<* I now return to the principal purpose of this intro* 
duftion, which is, to shew the general utility of institu- 
tions for the encouragement of AgriculturCf and of the 
recent British Establishment in particular. 

** I have already observed, tliat profit and private in* 
teresty real or imaginary, b the grand spring that sets 
nankind in motion. But this principle may be wcU or 
il-dire{Wd| according to the extent and corre^faiess of th€ 
knowledge and information by which it is governed. Ig» 
aorance may pursue its imagined interest to great disad- 
vantage, and even entire ruin. But this necessary cor* 
rcAness and extent of information, in a large community, 
can in no way be so easily and expeditiously obtained, as 
by a public central institution for the general collection of 
intelligence froui every quarter respc£l;ng tlic objcA in 
question. Hence it will soon be known wliat arc the dif- 
ferent soils in every dlstritlt^ what their state of culture, 
improY^inem and produce; and how far the more forward 
advancement in some ni.iy most easily be communicated 
to, and take place in others, and all be made more rapidly 
to advance nearer and nearer to perfe<Siion. 

^ These seem tlie natural consequences of public in- 
stitutions for the extension and improvement of Agricul* 
turc, when properly conducted. 

" With regard to the recent British Establishment for 
this purpose, as far as I am competent to judge, nothing, 
can be conceived more judicious and excellent than its ge^ 

mra! 
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neral plan, Qor do I know that it has been materially de- 
£cient ui its gradual cTerntion» JLadibooklitlie said,, 
as indeed it repeatodlf has beeo said^ that its beneficial 
effc^s have not yet been discernable^ it is rather |to b& 
ascribed to inevitable contingencies, especially to a vefy un« 
usual sufTcestion of unfavourable seasons, which no miman 
wisdom could foresee, nor human pnidenpe guard aipinst, 
than to; any other cause. It is also^to 1>e lymrm^rcd, 
that its utility requires time for full-decisive manifestation. 
This gfeat advantage it has certainly already produced. 
It has excited an anxious attention to agricultural si|bje£ls 
amongst persons of property, /ank and talents, in every, 
even th^ remotest quarters of the kingdom. This» ope- 
rating upon that vast body of iiiibrmation alrca4^xaU^£tedj 
cannot bil of giving rise to an almoft unbounded vbrictj 
of useful improvements.. For my own part, I am so deeply 
persuaded of this, that I indulge. the most sanguine est- 
pedlatiop, that this great and laudable institution will 
finally l^ crpwned with the most distinguished and happy 
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«ECT. XII. COMPARISON OP TIMES. 

The 'Board of Agriculture havings in consequence of a. 
requisition from the Com Committee of the House of Com- 
mons ( f 804). procured returns irooi. the several cotmtkt, of 
the expenses on arable land in 1790 and 1804, I am per- 
mitted to insert here the rAib of tKeilr iilqidries in the 
county of Essex, which will be seen in the following 
tables ; 

^ Hflfwictt. 
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it WIS extremely Ul-judgcd* The inquiry originated with 
the House qf G>iBmoiiSy then employed in arranging the 
export and import scale of the corn bill ; and it was con- 
tequently nocettary to shew in what degree the expenses 
t)f husbandly had increased since the former corn law of 
1790. 
The foUowing two antwers only were received. 
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RECAP I TULATION. 
LABOUR. 

Rise in the price in winter from 1790 to 1803, 42 
m summer •••- 38 



4a 



H 1 



harvest •••—•.•••- — .. 48 

reaping wheat .vom**** 54 

mowing barley .t.«n««HMM..* 61 

head man^s wages ••••••••••••• 36 

second ditto ••.^••— •—•—•• .35 
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— * thrashing wheat ••—-•••••••..61 

— — — barley •..•••• •• 44 



• • • 



52 



filling earth •••- -. 30 

"■^^"^^ Qung •••••••••••••••••••••• Ovi 



>5 

X^ivide ny •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••i**** ppsxfs 

* • * . ■' . » . ^ t 

General rite in hilsbandry bbotiF. «^«.-^ Mi 

ARTISANS. 

Bbcksmttk rile in price of tire iirom 1 700 to*) ^g 

liH/^ •••••••••••• ^ 

■^— ^•^■ii I I II ■ plough irons •••^••••••f 31 

^■■i.i I ^ chains •••.••♦•..•••• 27 

»•* shoeing ••••«.••#•••••••«•• So , 



^yeragCf •••^•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^••••••••••••t** 99 

Carpenter •—•••••>»•—••>•••—•••»•••• •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 3o 

Mason MtH'tf^— •••••—••••••«••••••— •—•.•••f ••—•«.••- 34 

Thatcher •..-•-.-.-.•-•-.-.-•-•...•-..•.•..••.•.•••.•- 41 

CoUar-maker •••-—•— •..••.•.•^••^••.•••— •—.——.— .•—...— ^ 

Average of artisans •••••••••M«*M«fM«MM««M*^*««*«««*^** ^^ 
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In remarking on these particulars, I am, in the fint 
placCi to note, that liie Board ij not in the least com- 
mitted, relative to this infarmation thus arranged. That 
body sunply ordered circular letters to be wrilicn j and 
every reply stands distindlly on the personal auihoritjr of 
the writer. There ends the authority of the papers at I 
received them. The calculaiions to draw tbem into one 
view, I have made far ihc salisfadtion of siich readers as 
might wish to know what such a general result would 8e, 

It docs not however follow, that, supposing the »tith»- 
rity of the le<iers cnrreft, the avenges would bethesatne, 
when a certain rise per cent, is deduced from ihem. 

In this sketch, for instance, which gives 71 per cent, 
every one of the six article!; should be of equal importancCt 
^hich is far from being the case. Manure, which, if 
btught, stands so high in the list, may in hCt bethelowest* 
«no^in bad times, perhaps is so. Rates here stand for 
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one, and rent or labour for no more ; but that article is o£' 
far inferior importance to either. 

The same observation is applicable to the particulars 
from which these sums are drawn. In that of labour, 
servants* wages count with summer and winter labour, and 
filling earth and dung the same ; but it is sufficiently ob- 
vious, that in hQy no such proportion holds. The same 
remark applies to artisans. 

In order therefore to attain a nearer approximation to 
the real faft, we must divide the several obje^s of expense 
according to their proportionate importance, and in doing 
thiSj to form the calculation for 100 acres. 

1790. £. /. 4L 

Rem, by Mr. Vancouver's notes, 1^. 6J. l 79 in a 

per acre, ^ ^ —.. i 

Tithe, at 5/. 2ii/. •, — -.• .. 16 « 9 

Rates, at 4/. lii.^ ••••.••...•.....•— ..........•^. 20 12 6 

w eaF auQ ccar y, ——••—••%•■< —— ———»—»—♦«—»« ^1 w v 

Manurej:, •••••.•••.•.«.•••..••.•....— ...—..•••.•••o 20 

Tcamt, .--,;..... -^ ^. 70 • 

Interest 01 capital^, •••••••^••.•••.•—•••.•••..^••••m**. 25 

£.^M 8 9 



* From the aotwen to the first letter. 
f ATcnif^ of the kcoimI letter. 
I From tecoiid letter No. 2. 
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Rent, by my notes, 20/. ... „..«..».._.„...«. 100 O 

Tiihc, 5/. _„ ^»........ 23 

Rmm, JO/. 8^. .- „ -..«™.-.- 53 6 a 

Wcarand tear {rise tl), _.._ 29 10 O 

Labour (rise *5), ..._. „....., ™. ....... ....„„ U9 O 

Turn*, „.....,„.._..........„..„_.„.»«. 105 Q ' 

Iilanurc*, .............»H....„....H......M......».».. 30 9 - 

Imcrest*, ...»..„..». - 37 10 O 

;f.5e9 6 8 

Which is a rise of 46 per cent. And tbU I take to be 
!• near tbc truth as these data will permit us to arrive at. 
In Sufiblk it was fouiid to be ^2 per ccotf. 
i| In Norfotk 3Gf. 

^B Hiis distrtbution of the ezpemes of an Elscx iwii^ wtCf 

be applied to a very diSereut intjuirfi what, for JatttncCt 
is the gross incoiue derived Irom land^ the rectal of which 
i« 100/. f 

■C- '• * 

The landlord in rent, ...„..-..„....„ 100 8 

Thercftor in tithe, _..„ „,.„. 25 0. 

The non-industrious and other poor, in ratcSf 53 6 8^ 

Artisans, suppose one-half the wear and tear, H 10 6 

l^e induftrious poor in laboux, „. 149 

Capitalisl, interest, » „..„. 37 10 

And suppose the farmer makes another 5 ) ^ 

r L- ,1- X '7 10 O 

per cent, lor himsclt, _..>>-......m ' 

The money payment! of the farmtr thefe-7 , ,,-,,_ '_ 
fare yield an income of ..«« j 



• Socond iMler. 

f See my Rrpuru r*i iheu Countk*. 
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' But ihotc. mho bay the pRxhcc of these. 100 arable 
wttct make.an.iocome lif 4heto resp^We tlades. Let v» 
rraminc thii. objcft. ItwUl depend ontli« codrscof cropst 
if thh be — 1. Fallow; 2. Barley; 5. Clover or Beans; 
4. 'Wheat; add to 569/. 6j. 84- the total just given for 
IdOS, the farmer'a.pro^. pf. 37A iOr. k then makes 606lJi 
16/. SJ, ; the produce of tne land must therefore 9|moii9|* 
tathis sum. 

Baiky, 25 acres, at 5qrs. per acre, Igoqrs.? 107 i a /> 

Ml WW X. a^t.....^*.. ..f a. ••M*^. ••.#••. •••••.9. ...•■••••••• ^ - * 

Pdans, S4-qrs..— 87iqrs. at 40/. ...«.......•.....•*. 175 

Wheats Siqrs. — 87icjrs. at 60/. -,•.•...,......». 262. 10 , ol 



■ « 



• • 
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These crops and prices answer the objefl: 

Barley, 125 

Deduft seed, ...» ....m 9 

116 
Suppose used at home •••.••.M. 16 

To sell 100 0' at SO/. 150/. 

Maltster, &c. 10 percent, on that gum ...m....... £M 

Beans, ...........••• 87 4 

Seed, •M......«....«fmM.«.«M..M..... 6 2 

81 2 
Used at home, •••.•••.••.•.m....... 11 2 

Sold, ...«...M......,..M—^.. 70 at 40/. 140^ 

Suppose 5 per cent, profit on this ^.,. 7 

Wheat, ........................ ... 87 4 

81 2 ateOr. 244/. 

Miller^ 
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MillcTy 10 per cent. <m this ••••^•••-^•••••m.-m-mmm. ;^. S4 
Mealman, 10 per cent, on the half, .^.^-mm.— mm— .^ It 
jNJ^erj o per cent* — —•—»—^— ——»« — ■ — ——•———— ••—— jz 

70 

Ineome on the futner's money payments, •••••—•—•«.- 416 
Tnde in his produAsi .••—•-———•— •m-m-«...m.«mmm. 70 

486 

Now suppose the Z(Mi/ rental of England to be SO mil- 
lions, free bom that of houses, mines, timber, &c. and 
that it yields income in the same proportion, it mil 
p^e 1 45,800,000 /• derived from land produce only. 
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I WAS fxtremely sorry that I miiscd the plea- 
<ure of seeing you hcrr, when you were on your Agri- 
cutiural Survey of the County of Essex. I readily give 
you this sketch of my farm, and a few remarks on the 
agricuhure of this part of the country. Without flattery 
1 may tcU you, that whether 1 consider myself as a land- 
lord or tenant, I fee! more obliged to you for the pro- 
gress of agriculture, and the improvement of lat>d, than 
to any individual in the British Empire. You, mf good 
Sir, first promoted inquiry, you first set us at work, you 
fim encouraged experiment, and, by colledting informa- 
tion, and combining your own good sense and experi- 
ence with the communications of your correspondents, 
have so demonstrated the prafticabic improvement of all 
toils, that the original value of lands thus improved bears 
no proportion to their acquired value. Much, however, 
remains to be done ; but whether the work be completed 
sooner or later, we shall, I hope, never forget the source 
from which it origioated. I am sorry to observe, that 
your correspondents have one general dcfeft. They re- 
port their brilliant successes, but not a word of their 
r:iilure3. If we wish to benetii our tenants and neigh- 
botirs, and the public in general, we should faithfully re- 
port what has failed, as well as what has succeeded, on 

onr 
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OUT farms, " Hsr sequere, hoc tu Roinant cavHof Aod ' 
when we communicate ihe result of experiments, wc 
ihould confine ourselves to ^hat we have seen with our 
own eyes, and* not whar has been reported to us \yj those 
wc employ. 

I have farmed, more or less, above thirty years ; gene- 
rally in rather an extensive way ; but have always fomtd 
myself af^iiated by a fondness of experiment, and an an- 
xiety for discovery. In this pursuit, I hove too often met 
with disappointment. The result of ajl sgricuhural cxpe^ < 
riments depends so much ob weather, and other subgrdi- 
Date circumstances, that I have often hid the mortifies • 
tion to discover, that what may be right in one sanoa * 
may be wrong in another. The life of msin is almost too 
short to tnabli; us to decide 

At present, I occupy about 300 acres of arabl^ vui 
300 of pasture. The greatest part of my farm was origL* 
nallygaud land, and is iconic much better by improve 
jnent. Of the arable, about two-thirds may be called s 
heavy loam, and requires ho How- ditching, which, jrotf 
know, wc do in Essex to perfection. In this quantity an 
included about 4U acres, which I hollow-d itched ood Laid 
to pasture about twenty years ago. The plant of gnus 
failing, and the bnd being almost covered by the Rantm' 
tulut atiis, or meadow crowfoot, 1 was tempted to break 
klip in the spring of tlic year ISO}'; since which time, 
owing 10 my not paring and burning, I have lost every 
thing- The wire-worm, not content with hts raiagcs on 
tny oats the first yeal-, attacked my pea&e and oats, the 
second, whilst it was not in the power of ciy horsc-!ioe, ia 
(he last summer, to Iceep clean that part of .the bnd which 
wzs son-n with beans ; in consequence of u-htdif I am rc^ 
duccd to what you reprobate so tnuch — a complete sum-. 
iDCf'-faJlow. You wiU start when I tell you, that of my 

300 





, I have 90 acres of fallonr, about half of wbidi 
oAly i* intcDdcd fat tamips amj cabbngci- You will narc 
more when I tell yoiii that I ought to have faltowed SO 
sera more. Say I ain a bad iarmcr, but you ntlt oot 
deny that I am s candid corrvspoodent. Fallows, per> 
haps, may oot be nccestary as often as our leases rcquirei 
but I have just as much expcftation of finding the philo* 
(opher's stone, as of discovering a owide of farming witb* 
out fallow!. 

You a^k me what plough I use. The common Essex 
siriRg-plough, made acBillericiiy byCLABK^ is, I think, 
the plough best adapted to our soil, and our natives, who 
have a strong prejudice against using any other. 1 have 
one of those ploughs, much improved and strengthened 
by that ingenious agricultural mechanic, IVIr. Mark 
DucXETT, whose various implements have afforded mort 
benefit to agriculturists (ban to himself^ I shall have 
much pleasure in shewing you the di6VrenC tools contrived 
by him, at my Ploughing Competilion, 'whcre, on the 
ETth and ^Sth June, I shall be much ditippointcd if I 
do not see you. 1 bavc certainly used them with much 
success, and shall be glad to shew you the drilling and 
liorse-hoeing perfomied by ihcm, I would, honevcr, 
strongly recommend the utmost caution in the nsc of tbt 
latter. Lost year 1 persevered too late in the use of ibc 
horse-hoc, and have reason to think that 1 injured mj 
crops. In very light soils, less caution is neccsijry ; but 
in those which are inclined to become slid' and hard, the 
time should be taken when the soil is in a proper st.i!e. 

I am making several experiments on the distance) of 
the drills, and cannot help cntcrriining some fond hopes, 
that the produce will be in favour of the eighteen inchet 
over the nine. Last year 1 clearly ascertained that point 
«nanod of buicy, where ti wai dm is icn io ^nur of 
M the 
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the eighteen Siiclies. The sample of the ctghtcro inch^i 
was 3 trifle inferior lo that of the nine mche<i, but the 
weight was considcrablj more. I find much advantage 
from horsc-hocing ray red clover : it not only becoma 
nrongcr, but is eqiially produfUvc the second yor. I 
erow large quantities of tares, and have a difficulty in 
,aying, whether they anc more beneficial in their prt>dacc, 
or by their efFutta on the succeeding crops. If my land U 
tolerably clean, I have a crop of tares before my tuniipi» 
and often before wheat. 

One melancholy pi^^ce of information I must give jon : 
we arc all converting our tillage to pasture as quick as we 
can I hardly meet with a farmer who is not doing thu. 
The price of grain has certainly not kept pace with the 
increase of the farmer's expenses. The price of labour 
has increased beyond all bounds; and in proportion to 
the increase, the work is worse done. Good ploughroea 
are nut to be had : many of those who used lo plough 
prefer other worlc. 

One of the first things in the management of a £trm if 
a due attention to manures, and very few farm-yards ar» 
well adapted to this ohje^. I cannot boast of mine f>cin|; 
better than my neighbours' : but to remedy the bad silu« 
ation of my farm-yards, I have scspools on diftercnt tereU, 
which receive all the dung-water. I have a small move- 
able pnmp, with which I empty it into a water-cart ; and 
in case this should beneglefled, 1 have pipes which con- 
vey this diing-water on a meadow. Having a mixture of 
heavy and light land, I carry my heavy on my light soil* 
and my lii;ht on my heavy. 

I generally burn my headlands, and all my nibtntb 
earth, weeds. Sue. and tind much advantage from their 
»hc3. I have a large flock of South-down sheep, wbich 
have very much conuibutcd to the improvemcDt of of 
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knd. I am not one of those enlightened fanners who 
Liive given up the fokliag their sl>eep : in the sharp win* 
icr weather^ they have a iittercU fold, and are proteded 
from tiie sharp winds. At other times of the year, ex« 
cept when the lambs are small, they arc folded in the 
£OLiUQon mode. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to us farmcri is, tht ex- 
travagant expense of horses, who eat up a very considie- 
rable part of the produce of the farm. This has driven 
me back to oxen, which I used about twenty years ago, 
and relinquished theni« I remember that I ^ave yon my 
l*easons for so doing. Among othersj one was, that my 
enclosures were small, and that I had no rough meadotr 
or pasture to turn the oxen into. The case now is, that 
my enclosures are lar^e, and I have good and convenient 
meadows to turn the bullocks ipto. Whoever attempts 
to work and feed bullocks like horses, will find himself 
disappointed i but if he wishes to work the animal which 
is gradually increasing in value, instead of that which is 
rapidly becoming less valuable ; if he prefers the animal 
which can be supported at an expense of four shillings per 
week, to that which will cost him twelve ; if he prefers 
giving twenty guineas for this animal in an improving 
btate, to paying forty for one that is sure to decrease in 
value, besides being subjc<Sk to m.iny more accidctits — I 
would r^^commcnd to him the use ot oxen ; and if he cal- 
irulates on half the work done by horses, he will be a 
gainer. 

I have thus given you a vtry hasty sketch of my agri- 
cultural opinions and praAice : cut and slice it, and make 
what use of it you please* 

You will perhaps expert one word conrcminjj the drill, 
which is used by no person in this neighbourhood except 
myself. I have always had some broad-cast, but haiie 

^sEx. VOL. 11.] eg constantly 
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constantly found the superiority of tlie drill ; thougl 
there areseasona when, c:-i our wet bnds, the drill should 
stop. On light soils, any fool can drill ; but a good deal 
of preparation and management is necessary on a heavy _ 
soil. I prefer Mr. Docket's and Mr. Cook's drills. '!■ 
like the farmer best <^n a light soil) and the latter on ftfl 
heavy one. I think sor:ie improvement may be made oa 
both of them. Neither of them go sufficiently deep into 
a stiff clover-lay. Ducket's hoes are admirable. Cook's 
scarifying harrow is an excellent implement. I shall wish 
to shew you these tools in use, ajid also my thrashing- 
machine, made by B&LL, of Norwich, nhlch answers 
completely in thrashing all sorts of grain ; and, by fixing 
M'DooGAi/s chaff-cutter and corn-bruiser, I have czp&. 
rienced the jjreatest advri's.;?. 1 can with ease ihrasb 
two bushels of chaff in a miniiic, and grind a bushel of 
malt, or bruise one of com, in rive minutes. This expe- 
ditious mode of cutting chaff is of the greatest use, as [ 
give no whole hay, but cut it all into chaff, 

I have, I fear, long ago tired your patience, and will 
•nty assure you that I am, with much esteem and regard^J 

DEiR stn, 
Your very sincere 

And faithful humble serv3nt> 



Montagu BuscoTKE,f 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, kc. 

SOLD BY 

THOMAS GIBBS AI^D CO. 

Seedsmen and Nurserymen to ilie ^oard of ^igriculiure. 

Comer of Half-Moon-Street, Piccadilly, London : 

[r/io aho Sell every Article in the Xurscry and Seed Line^ 
and with wliom liatUffs, wanting Places, I pave their Ad- 
dress, and particulars of Situation's in which they have 
previously heen. 



Barley. WcofThauct, 

. Norfolk. 

Naki^. 

. Winter. 

Bean). Small > s^cx. 

'lick. 

— — — Maz.igan. 

Broom. ('<>mmon ve|low. 
Buck, or trench ^-Keat. 
Burnet. 

Cabbage. r,ll)b«* true drum- 
head, for cattle. 

■ Thousand-headed, 

Scotch. 

— — — . American. 

I I.Hrjrt red. 

— — ^— ] ^onj^-rtided. 
— — White turnip above 

ground. 

■ Purple dittodittOfOr 

kohl rabi. 
'■ White turnip under 

ground. 
— «-^— Tall green borecole. 
— — Tall purple ditto. 
-*— Siberian hardy 

•sprouting. 
Carrot. Large thick orange, for 

cattle. 
— -— — Large thick red, ditto. 
Canary. 
Chicory. 
Clover Conunon red. 

■ Percnni&l.orcow-grau. 

■ W hite Dutch. 
Yellow, trefoil, oon- 

fttcb|Or bbckfrais^ 



Clover. Malta. 

I ■ Providential. 

Flax, or Unieed. 
J urze, 

C'r;i«s. Meadow foxtail. 

— Meadow fescue. 
— — Sheep's fescue. 

I HarJivh fescue* 

— Purple ditta 

— Hoat ditta 

I Cre*ted do^^itail. 

■ Rough cocksfoot. 
—— Tali oat-grass. 
-.— Yellow ditto. 

. Meadow ditto, 

— Sweet vernal, * 

— (ireai meadovf* 
-*— Common ditto. 
i Mar«h ditta 
.— Compressed ditto. 

— Annual ditta 

■ Conunon ray-grasi. 

— Peaccy ditta 

■ Improved perennial dii 

■ Timothy. 
— — Yorkshire. 

With many other lort^ 

Hemp. Russian. 
■ English. 
Honeysuckle. French. 

Lettuce. Large Conw 
Leiftils. SmaU. 
Large. 



rncerne 
Mangdwinel 

Medicago, various loits. 
Millet. Red. 
> White. 

Mustard. J3rowx|. 

Oats. Early Essex. 

— — Dutch brew. 

— • Tartarian. 

-— Poland. 

' Potatoe. 

— Flanders. 
■ Caspian. 
— — Black. 

Parsley. Plain. 
Parsnip. Lar^e thick. 
Pea. Marlborough ^rey. 

— Large grey rouiicival. 

— Early white. 

— White boiling. 

— Pearl. 

— Blue Prussian. 

— Maple. 
Potatoes. Ox-noble. 

' Late champion. 

" ^21*]?* ''^' 

— — Nicholson seedling. 

■ Bomlh-shelL 

Rib-grass. Lambs-tongne, or 



Upright plantain, 
'eseed. 



Rape, or col 
Rye. 

Sainfoin. 
Saridella. 



Tares. Spring. 

— Winter. 

White. 

■ Perennial 

Trefoil. Birdsfoot. 

^ Common, va rious sorts. 
Turnip. Early stone^ 

. White Norfolk. 

. Norfolk bcIL 

Stubble 
Green top. 



Turnip. Rcd-t<^, 

l-«ixe yellow 
Glofie/ 

White tankard. 
Green ditto. 
K*d<op ditto. 
Lai;ge4)mch. 

True yellow. 

or ruta bacn. 
White Swedish. 

Vetch. Kidney. 
— — Chickling. 
■— * Pale.i>owerr«|. 

• Everlasting. 

— • Great wood. 

-"— Six-flowereC 

— - Tufted. 

' ■ ■ " Bush. 

— »— Hoary. 

' I w Sainfoin. 

-"— Redpflowered. 

'^— BienniaL 

-— Bastard. 

— Broad-podded. 
— — Rough. 

— * Singie-flowered. 

^— Narbonnc. 
— - Flat-podded. 

— Hairy ditto. 
— - Narrow-leave^ 
— — Streaked. 

~ White-flowe^<^<J. 

— ^ White-seeded. 

- Horse-shoe. 

Milk. 

— — Liquorice. 

Weld. 

Whe-it. Red Lamma* 

Common white. 

White hedf-e. 

WhIr<»Sibcri=.Ti. 

Eff^-ptiajL 

Sicilian. 

Round Africtiu 
Ze.iland. 
Cape, 

Danisiclu 



Woad. 
Yarrow. 






Vnnied by £. M'Millsn, 7 
Pow-Street, CovejUpCardep. 5 
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